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Foreword 

Janet Gyatso and Heather Stoddard 


This is an astoundingly moving and knowledgeable 
book by an astoundingly accomplished and special 
person. Andre Alexander, the great doyen of tradi¬ 
tional Tibetan architecture, leaves us this beautiful but 
sadly posthumous study of the vernacular buildings of 
Tibet's capital city. The field of Tibetan studies and all 
lovers of old cities are deeply grateful to his primary 
collaborator and colleague, Pimpim de Azevedo, for 
preparing this publication. It is closely based on Andre's 
doctoral thesis The Traditional Lhasa House - Typology 
of on Endangered Species, completed in 2011 for the 
Technischen Universitat Berlin. It is what Andre himself 
had intended to publish before his sudden and tragic 
death, on January 21, 2012, in Berlin, intervened. 

For lovers of Lhasa, Tibetan and foreign alike, this book 
is a treasured gift. The old city is still a place of dreams, 
memories and history. Even though much of it has been 
destroyed, a small percentage is still there and protected 
according to the Cultural Relics legislation of the Peoples 
Republic of China and the Tibet Autonomous Region. In 
documenting the riches of each of the buildings that were 
still standing in the 1990s, this book makes a passionate 
plea for the preservation and renovation of all those that 
remain today, approximately 10% of what the Austrian 
engineer Peter Aufschnaiter found and documented in 
1948. The service village of Zhol below the Potala 
Palace and the old Lhasa city Barkor residential area 
surrounding thejokhang Temple have UNESCO World 
Heritage construction control status, but they deserve 
further confirmation, recognition and restoration, as this 
book so eloquently demonstrates. 

It is not hard to imagine Andre as the incarnation of 
Aufschnaiter, who was no doubt inspired by fine Tibetan 
maps of Lhasa that he would have seen during his 
five-year sojourn there after World War II. Indeed, he 
went on to draw and annotate the first complete house- 
by-house record of the holy city. Andre too fell in love 
with the narrow streets and community spaces created 


by the city's elegant houses, government buildings and 
small temples, on a first visit in 1987, as did many other 
foreigners. Devastated by news of proposals to tear 
down the old city in the early nineties, Alexander and 
de Azevedo followed Aufschnaiter's map to identify 
and document all of the remaining historical structures. 
This book gives us the details of that survey, carried out 
between 1993 and 2010, of 127 houses and other 
vernacular structures. It even incudes some last-minute 
surveys of buildings carried out while demolition was 
already in process. Along with the results of that survey 
we are treated to a wealth of old photos that Andre 
and his colleagues collected and identified for many 
of these sites, along with each building's known history 
and usage. We find new photos and details of recent 
renovations where applicable as well. 

In focusing upon the vernacular architecture of Lhasa, 
Andre Alexander's genius becomes evident. It was his 
passion to look beyond the great monastic structures and 
to cherish equally — if not more - the exquisite details, 
intelligent design and specialized materials of the every¬ 
day homes in the capital, both aristocratic and common. 

It was his genius not only to document what remained 
but also to actually undertake the renovation of many 
of the houses himself, aided by a team of friends and 
professionals. Right from the start of the Tibet Heritage 
Fund project, and with the close collaboration of de 
Azevedo, Alexander gathered ageing expert masons, 
builders, carpenters and painters from the Tibetan coun¬ 
tryside and brought them to Lhasa to supervise the ren¬ 
ovation and simultaneously train a younger generation 
in the traditional skills. Of the seven years that he was 
able to work in Lhasa, Alexander cooperated closely 
for four years with the Lhasa City Cultural Relics Bureau 
and other government offices to help save and restore 
some of the gems of Tibetan vernacular architecture. Ever 
mindful of the real needs of the residents, he built and 
repaired night-collection toilets throughout the old city, 
and amazingly, he even managed to get water and 




sewage pipes laid under the newly paved streets of 
the old circumambulation path (the Barkor), around the 
central Jokhang cathedral. 

This book is the second in a series that was originally 
intended to include three volumes. The first was The 
Temples of Lhasa: Tibetan Buddhist Architecture from 
the 7th to the 21st Centuries, brought out in 2005 by 
Serindia Publications. The current book is the second, 
prepared for publication by Pimpim de Azevedo with 
the help of Ken Okuma for the layout, Matthew Akester 
for editing the text, and Yung Kwan for the preliminary 
indexing. The third volume was conceived of as a sort of 
scrapbook encyclopaedia of the Lhasa townscape. Also 
based on Aufschna iter's survey, it was to be less techni¬ 
cal and to include more stories, anecdotes and sketches, 
covering an array of things from piles of prayer stones to 
stoves to bridges. It is our great loss that this third book 
will now never be written. But we are infinitely grateful to 
have the first two. Most of all we are grateful for Andre's 
spectacular contributions to the history of Lhasa's superb 
historic city, his valiant attempts to preserve it, and for the 
inspired life of this very fine man. 

Janet Gyatso 
Heather Stoddard 
December 31, 2014 





Preface 

Scope of the Present Work 


The Tibetan capital of Lhasa is more than just a city of 
timber and stone, glass and steel. For centuries, Lhasa's 
prestige and influence as both cradle and centre of 
Tibetan Buddhism gave it a pivotal role within Tibetan 
civilization. As the events of March 2008 have shown, 
contemporary Lhasa is a deeply troubled place, and 
questions of cultural identity play no small part in the 
conflicts of interest underlying the troubles. 

The present work will look at the particular indigenous 
type of architecture that developed in the Tibetan cap¬ 
ital. This is not the somewhat better-known monastic 
architecture of Lhasa (already described in an earlier 
study). The present work is concerned with the traditional 
vernacular architecture, in the form of the historic Lhasa 
Town House, as it was built and lived in from the mid- 
17th to the mid-20th centuries. The traditional society that 
created the Lhasa House abruptly ended with the critical 
events of the year 1959. 

According to the earliest existing proper survey of the 
city, Lhasa in 1948 consisted of around 700 traditional 
Tibetan town houses, a small city by any standards. 
In 1993, little more than 300 of these remained. By 
January 2010, this had dwindled to less than 100. 

The present work aims to define the Lhasa House as 
a distinct variety of traditional Tibetan architecture, by 
providing a technical analysis, discussion of the cultural 
framework and the development of a typology. 


The work starts with an account of the circumstances 
under which data has been gathered on site and 
describes the available source materials and methodol¬ 
ogies used (chapter 1). Next comes a brief overview of 
the spread of Tibetan civilization and general information 
about Tibetan architecture, based on secondary sources 
and personal observations (chapter 2). The next chap¬ 
ter contains a detailed history of the city of Lhasa from 
its founding in the seventh century to the present day, 
compiled from both secondary and primary sources 
(chapter 3). The following chapter 4 contains important 
new research on the city and society of Lhasa around 
the time of the 1948 survey, including information on 
the organization of artisans and the construction of tradi¬ 
tional houses in Lhasa, based on hundreds of interviews 
conducted over a period of nearly ten years. 

Chapter 5 forms the core of the work, architectural 
surveys (collected with the help of many others), pho¬ 
tographs and descriptions of 127 historic buildings, 
arranged in the form of a typology. In chapter 6, the 
data is used to explain fundamental characteristics of 
the structure and form of the Lhasa House. Chapter 7 
describes the decline of the Lhasa House, though the 
enormous topic of modern China's policy towards his¬ 
toric architecture has been considered to be beyond the 
scope of the work. The work concludes by summarizing 
the cultural significance of Lhasa's architecture. 
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Inner City of Lhasa 1948 by Peter Aufschnaiter and Sholkhang Wangdu, temples are 
marked in red (courtesy Vdlkerkundemuseum Universitat Zurich). 
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Introduction 


Background and Methodology 

The 1948 Survey of Lhasa 

In 1946, the Tibetan government employed the Austrian 
engineer Peter Aufschnaiter to build irrigation chan¬ 
nels in and around Lhasa. Aufschnaiter and another 
Austrian mountaineer, Heinrich Harrer, were originally 
hoping to climb the Indian peak Nanga Parbat, when 
the Second World War broke out and they found 
themselves interred by the British authorities in India. 
Aufschnaiter and Harrer escaped and eventually found 
sanctuary in Lhasa. 

Soon employed by the Tibetan government, 
Aufschnaiter oversaw construction of several irrigation 
channels around Lhasa, which Lhasa people still refer 
to as the 'German channels'. 1 More importantly, in 
1948 he completed the first proper map of the city. 
The Tibetan government intended to expand electrifica¬ 
tion and needed an accurate town plan. Aufschnaiter 
spent many months surveying the city with an imported 
theodolite. 2 

The Chinese invasion of 1950 led to Aufschnaiter's 
departure for Nepal the next year. He found that his 
former companion Harrer, who left one year earlier, 
had already published a book about the seven years 
that they spent together in Tibet. 3 This book made hardly 
any mention of Aufschnaiter's important role in planning 
the original escape, leading the way to Tibet and car¬ 
rying out important services for the Tibetan government. 
Aufschnaiter never published his unfinished manuscript 
that he had been working on in Tibet and lived for 
most of the rest of his life in Nepal. Ten years after 
Aufschnaiter's death in 1973, the Swiss Tibetologist 
Martin Brauen published the manuscript, together with 
scattered writings and letters, which had become part 
of the collection of the Museum of Ethnography of 
Zurich University. 4 Included in this book was the repro¬ 
duction of a map, measuring 44 x 57.5 cm, bearing 
the title 'Area of Inner City Lhasa' (Zurich inventory FS 
7877, reproduced in the overleaf). 

This map showed the inner city with property bound¬ 
aries, and has 869 numbered entries. For convenience 
in numbering, the city was divided into nine parts that 


did not correspond to Lhasa's historic neighbourhoods. 
These areas were simply named after the first 9 letters of 
the Tibetan alphabet, in Latin transcription Ko, Kho, Go, 
Nga, Co, Cho, Jo, Nyo and To. The 869 numbered 
structures corresponded to a list on the right side of the 
map. There, Tibetan official Sholkhang Wangdu had 
added the names of each structure in Tibetan cursive 
script ['bru tsho). 

Similar to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, buildings in Lhasa 
were (and still are) known by a distinct name given to 
each, rather than by any proper address. This name 
could have simply been the owner's family name, but 
it could also have reflected the design, location, place 
of origin or preference of the owner. The numbers on 
the map also corresponded to similar lists in two of 
Aufschnaiter's original notebooks in the same collection. 
One notebook contained names of buildings apparently 
intended for another map that was never completed. 5 

A map entitled 'Lhasa & Norbulingka' (reproduced 
in page 16) was completed and published. This 
showed the entire area of Lhasa, which had several 
more important districts in addition to the inner city; the 
Potala palace and Shol village (the government district), 
Chakpori (with an early temple, a medical college 
and some residential buildings), Kundeling monastery 
and village, the Norbulingka (the Dalai Lama's summer 
palace) and the residential areas to the south-east of the 
city, which included quarters for Muslims and low-caste 
Tibetans, but also the summer houses of the aristocrats 
and wealthy traders. This map had no key. 

During Aufschnaiter's time, Lhasa had a population of 
approximately 25,000 people. Aufschnaiter himself 
mentions in a letter that 'Lhasa was about twice as big 
as Kufstein'. 6 By the end of the old town survey project 
in 2000, Lhasa was a city of around half a million 
people, and satellite images showing individual build¬ 
ings had become available. 

The collection held in Zurich contains more maps, and 
numerous sketches and notes connected with this work, 
such as a notebook with the points that Aufschnaiter 
triangulated for his survey. 




Aufschnaiter's maps remain an invaluable tool to gauge 
the extent of the changes that have taken place in 
Lhasa. 


Lhasa & Norbulingka 1948 by Peter 
Aufschnaiter (courtesy Volkerkundemu- 
seum Universitat Zurich). 


Inventorizing Lhasa's Historic Buildings - A Personal 
Recollection 

This work did not start as research for a dissertation, 
nor was it a result of any formal mission, but devel¬ 
oped purely out of personal interest. The accumulated 
research material consists of two separate but comple¬ 
mentary bodies of work, gathered over a period of 
over ten years. To better understand the nature of the 
material and the circumstances under which it was gath¬ 
ered, this chapter uses the style of a personal narrative. 


It began with a visit to Lhasa in 1987. At that time, 
Lhasa's inner city was almost entirely preserved, 
except for the temples, most of which were in ruins. 
Lhasa seemed a medieval wonder built in timber and 
stone, with crooked alleyways where time apparently 
had stood still for decades. 7 It was true that all colour 
seemed to have left these buildings, and the colour 
of life in the faces of the people seemed to be just 
returning. After a failed uprising in 1959 and twenty 
years of Maoist rule, this was hardly surprising. Visitors 
to Tibet during that time could watch the Tibetan people 
rebuilding their shattered heritage with very modest 
means. Ganden monastery for example, formerly the 
historic centre of monastic education in the Lhasa valley, 
had been totally destroyed and was being rebuilt vol- 
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1 Introduction 


untarily by people from Lhasa and surrounding farming 
villages, as I witnessed during several visits at the time. 

On my next visit, in February 1989, a friend living in 
Lhasa told me that she had seen an announcement 
on local television that by the year 2000, all the old 
houses in Lhasa would be gone and replaced by new 
housing. She found it deeply worrying. Following the 
March 1989 demonstrations and more than a year of 
martial law in Lhasa, I could return only in 1991 to find 
a large residential quarter to the south of the central 
Jokhang temple undergoing demolition (the area corre¬ 
sponds to the Aufschnaiter map entries Ca63-65 and 
68-82). 


In the summer of 1991, when visiting the Library of 
Tibetan Works and Archives in Dharamsala, India, I 
obtained a photocopy of Aufschnaiter's 1948 map 
of Lhasa from the 1983 publication. With the help of 
Tsewang Norbu, a Tibetan living in Berlin, the 869 
entries on the map written in cursive Tibetan script were 
transcribed according to the Wylie method, now the 
academic standard. 

For using the map to identify historic buildings, the 
entries first had to be properly studied to differentiate 
between buildings and gardens, parks, monuments 
such as stupas, bridges, wells, etc. This was done both 
on-site and with older people in Lhasa, Dharamsala, 
Dehradun, Switzerland and London over the next sev- 



LHASA&NORBUUNGKA 
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eral years. Very useful for this work were the notebooks 
and papers of Peter Aufschnaiter, kindly made accessi¬ 
ble by Zurich University's Ethnographic Museum. 

Since Aufschnaiter himself had highlighted religious 
buildings on the map, I first concentrated on these, a 
total of 34 temples and shrines. In 1992 I returned to 
Lhasa for another three months and tried to visit each 
religious site in the inner city, finding 17 still functioning, 
five inactive or ruined and 12 disappeared without a 
trace. 8 

The next time I returned to Lhasa was in 1993 for 
another three months. During that time, while walking 
along the Barkor, the main street in old Lhasa, around 
the Jokhang temple, I witnessed the demolition of the 
historic Surkhang house, on its east side (Aufschnaiter 
Ka50). 

If even here, in close vicinity of the Jokhang temple, 
historic buildings were pulled down, it seemed that the 
1989 television announcement was correct and no old 
house was safe. The research area was thus expanded 
to cover every historic structure in Lhasa city. Using 
the 1948 map, every building that still existed almost 
50 years later was marked: roughly half of them (see 
chapter 7 for details). Every building was to be photo¬ 
graphed, and the age, former owner and purpose to 
be determined. 

Back in Europe, fellow Tibet traveller Andrew 
Brannan helped to produce a digitized version of 
Surkhang house during demoli- the Aufschnaiter map. This being the pre-digital age, 
tion in 1993 (AA). 



a printout was taken and rub-on letters were used to 
re-create Aufschnaiter's key, now converted into the 
Latin script. This was the map subsequently used to 
annually record demolitions in old Lhasa (reproduced 
in chapter 7, page 358). 

In late 1993 Andrew Brannan and i, under the pseu¬ 
donyms of Max Martin and Andrew Anders, published 
a little pamphlet, The Final Demolition of Lhasa. This 
was mechanically printed on an old printing press by 
another friend, Sylvester Kaben. The ASTA (student 
administrative body) of the Berlin Free University kindly 
agreed to provide postage to mail 300 copies of the 
pamphlet (of which there was an English and a Chinese 
version) around the world to academics, architects and 
independent researchers, including many in China. In 
response, a letter from the UNESCO World Heritage 
Centre in Paris arrived, thanking us for the important 
information provided. Another crucial person who 
replied was Heather Stoddard, head of the Tibetan lan¬ 
guage department at CNRS Paris. She has remained 
an important supporter to this day. The non-profit Shalu 
Association that she founded and directed funded the 
first laptop computer for the present research. 

However, on the whole, academic response to our 
initiative remained modest. I lacked the patience to 
develop an academic research project, even though 
that would have provided funding. Instead, I wanted 
to return to Lhasa before it would be too late for the 
old buildings. 

Between 1993 and 1995 my fieldwork in the inner 
city of Lhasa consisted of photographing each surviv¬ 
ing building inside and out and conducting research 
on them. This was at first done with a medium format 
Russian camera, the Lubitel 166B, bought in the Gum 
Department store in Moscow en route to embarking 
the Trans-Siberian train to China. The Lubitel 166B is 
almost entirely made of plastic, and does not have 
a light meter. Only locally-bought film was available, 
explaining the somewhat uneven quality of the early 
photographs. From 1994, professional print and slide 
film was used, and a mechanical Pentax 35mm camera 
with a light meter and a medium-format Rolleiflex with¬ 
out. A laboratory in Hong Kong, John Leung Studios, 
supported the project by developing the film at cost 
price. 

For the research on the old buildings, their former use 
and ownership, and also their construction, interviews 
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1 Introduction 


were conducted both in Lhasa and among Tibetans 
living abroad. There were four major sources of 
information: Dorje Yudon Yuthok (1912-2005), Tashi 
Peldron (1937-2001), Dechen Drolkar (1940-2012) 
and the master builder Migmar (1925-2009). All 
four became my teachers in many ways, and sadly 
none of them will see this completed work. Several 
more artisans were important sources of information 
on how some of the existing old buildings were 
constructed in the 1930s and 40s. Heinrich Harrer 
(1912-2006) and Hugh E. Richardson (1905-2000) 
also kindly provided important information and his¬ 
toric photographs. In Dharamsala, the director of 
the Library of Tibetan Works and Archives facilitated 
interviews. In Lhasa, the then-director of the Tibetan 
Academy of Social Sciences, Puntsok Tsering, also 
provided support in locating source texts and oral his¬ 
tory sources. The strongest and most valuable support 
came from ordinary Lhasa residents, who went out of 
their way to provide access to buildings and rooms, 
gather information, and identify sources. Official but 
unpublished survey maps of Lhasa were also made 
available, from 1978, 1985 and 1991. 



Demolitions in the Shot quarter 

Studies in Graz. 10 Talking at length about the demoli- 7995 IPimpim deAzevedo). 

tion of Shol village, we were pleasantly surprised that 
members of the official Chinese academic delegation 
complimented us on our paper. 


This corpus of work, called the Lhasa Historic City 
Archive, is one of the two main sources for the typol¬ 
ogy of the Lhasa House following below. 

In 1994 Portuguese artist Ms. Pimpim de Azevedo 
joined the project, and she produced an artists 
re-creation of Lhasa 1948 in bird's eye view, based 
on the information gathered so far. An early version 
was distributed among friends in Lhasa. This proved 
to be quite useful for interviews about the old town, 
stimulating people's memories. In 1995 Pimpim de 
Azevedo also carried out fieldwork in Lhasa, docu¬ 
menting the demolition of the Shol village below the 
Potala palace. 

In 1994 and 1995, another friend, Moritz 
Wermelskirch helped to digitize the available map 
in the School of Architecture of the Berlin University 
of the Arts. Using MiniCAD for the Apple Macintosh 
system, we overlayed the 1948 map with the con¬ 
temporary survey data. We then produced a series 
of maps showing the urban development of Lhasa 
from 1948 to the 1990s, which was used mainly for 
presentations, and was later self-published. 9 

In the summer of 1995, Azevedo, Brannan and 
i introduced the Lhasa Archive Project at the 7th 
Seminar of the International Association for Tibetan 


At the end of 1995, Heather Stoddard secured 
me an invitation to be part of an official UNESCO 
World Heritage Centre delegation to Lhasa follow¬ 
ing the 1994 listing of the Potala. Unfortunately, the 
listing had proved counter-productive at first. In early 
1995 two-thirds of the historic buildings comprising 
the historic Tibetan government district of Shol at the 
foot of the Potala were demolished and replaced by 
fenced-in patches of grass. Minja Yang, the head of 
the UNESCO delegation, voiced strong disapproval 
and proposed international collaboration to preserve 
Lhasa's remaining historic buildings adequately. 

In 1996 I returned, this time with funding from the 
Norwegian National UNESCO Commission, as part 
of a broader coalition that included the Norway-Tibet 
University Network, Trondheim University of Science 
and Technology, Heather Stoddard of CNRS Paris 
and the Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences in Lhasa, 
on the invitation of Jens Braarvig, then head of the 
Norway - Tibet Network for University Cooperation. 

The Chinese authorities unfortunately turned down the 
joint offer from the UNESCO World Heritage Centre 
and the Norwegian UNESCO commission to fund 
restoration work in the old town. Knud Larsen and 
Amund Sinding-Larsen, architects from the Norwegian 
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University of Science and Technology, then proposed 
to digitize an available 1985 map of Lhasa and high¬ 
light the remaining historic buildings. Rejecting the low 
complexity of MiniCAD, they asked me to identify the 
historic buildings by name, coordinate student surveys 
and contribute texts and photographs to a planned pub¬ 
lication. 11 Disappointingly, the students only surveyed 
one building in detail, and even that was incomplete. 
The remaining houses were surveyed only briefly, little 
more than identifying the shape and size shown on the 
1985 map. 



From left to right: masters 
Jampa Kelsang, Ama Trase and 
Migmar on the roof of Meru 
Nyingpa (J999 AA). 


Tibet Heritage Fund team on the 
roof of Junpa (2000 AAj. 


Tibet Heritage Fund: Grassroots Activities in Lhasa 

In mid-1996, the Norwegian team left. I realized that 
academic research would not help to halt the on-going 
diminishing of the old town. Therefore, a non-govern¬ 
mental organization was founded in Lhasa in 1996, 
Tibet Heritage Fund (THF). While it was impossible 
to register the NGO in Lhasa (this was later done in 
Berlin), it was accepted by the regional government 
as a partner. Tibet Heritage Fund at the time consisted 
of Pirn pirn de Azevedo and myself, soon to be joined 
by Lhasa resident Nyima Tashi. Heather Stoddard and 
Enrico DellAngelo provided important input as advisors. 
The director of the Tibet Academy of Social Sciences, 
Puntsok Tsering, provided an introduction to the head 
of the Lhasa Construction Bureau, Tashi Gyeltsen. Even 
though Mr. Gyeltsen praised the construction efforts 
that caused so many historic buildings to disappear, he 
also indicated that we could finance the conservation 
of any building for which he was currently responsible. 



We had already decided that our goal was partic¬ 
ipatory rehabilitation, based on urban rehabilitation 
work I was acquainted with in Berlin. 12 The first 
collaboration, with funds raised mainly from the 
New York-based Trace Foundation, prevented the 
demolition of Trapchi-sha house on Lhasa's Barkor 
street (Aufschnaiter Ka3, described in chapter 5). 
The government company working for the munic¬ 
ipal Construction Bureau that we funded to restore 
the building under our supervision soon proved to 
be incapable of doing so, lacking key knowledge 
of traditional construction technology. So the master 
builder and key informant Pala Migmar was brought 
in, along with the master carpenter Jampa Kelsang. 
Both pointed out the flaws in the work carried out so 
far, and ultimately organized the completion of the 
work. 

The next building to undergo rehabilitation was the 
Liushar house in the Lubu neighbourhood south of the 
Jokhang temple (Aufschnaiter Ca39). Pala Migmar 
went to the site, and by good fortune met one of 
the masons with whom he had built this house in 
the 1940s. Both spent a wonderful afternoon going 
through this building, at that time empty but in sound 
condition, reminiscing about the old times. 

At the end of 1996 I left for Europe and the US, trying 
to raise money to restore the Liushar house. When I 
returned in February of 199^ the house was gone. 
We realized that it would not be as easy to save 
the remaining historic buildings as we had thought. 
Therefore we needed to devise a new strategy for 
the preservation of old Lhasa. The municipal govern¬ 
ment gave the green light to all necessary studies and 
surveys in the old town. The three of us carried out a 
social survey in the Barkor neighbourhood, and asked 
Migmar and Jampa Kelsang to organize a small work 
force of traditional artisans so that we could carry out 
future rehabilitation work with our own, more reliable 
work force. During the social survey, the residential 
community of the Tardong-sha house (Aufschnaiter 
Ko28, see chapter 5), proposed that we could reha¬ 
bilitate their building. This was accomplished with a 
workforce headed by Migmar and one of the rare 
female master artisans, Ama Trase (Khral se ). The then- 
mayor of Lhasa, Lobsang Gyeltsen, visited the build¬ 
ing after completion and approved. For the next few 
years, he became a strong supporter of conservation 
work. Crucially, he shifted responsibility for Lhasa's 
old buildings away from the Construction Bureau and 
placed it in the hands of the Lhasa Cultural Relics 
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1 Introduction 


Bureau. The project picked up steam, and within a 
few years, we were able to preserve and rehabilitate 
an important old neighbourhood of Lhasa. Starting 
from the ground by convincing the residential commu¬ 
nity, we managed to persuade the municipal authori¬ 
ties, thanks to mayor Lobsang Gyeltsen and municipal 
Cultural Relics Bureau director An Li. Evaluation of the 
urban rehabilitation project falls beyond the scope of 
the present study. 

Architectural Surveys of Lhasa's Remaining 
Historic Buildings 

Lhasa lost 35 more historic buildings through demo¬ 
lition in 1997. Therefore, remembering the original 
aim of the archive project, it was attempted to doc¬ 
ument all remaining historic buildings with measured 
drawings. The prominent Tibetan archaeologist and 
author Sonam Wangdu introduced a team of local 
draughtsmen, Dakar, Jian-Jun, Loden and Gelsang, 
who soon started to measure and draw old build¬ 
ings for the project. 13 By more good fortune, I met 
architect John Harrison at a conference organized by 
Heather Stoddard in Paris. Harrison had produced a 
slim volume, Himalayan Buildings , 14 containing mostly 
measured and hand-drawn plans, elevations and 
sections of residential buildings in Nepal. He came 
for two months in 1998 to draw historic Lhasa build¬ 
ings. Soon after, the Japanese atrchitect Ken Okuma 
interrupted his holiday in Lhasa and joined the doc¬ 
umentation team, staying for the next five years. The 
three of us trained the local draughtsmen. The work of 
the local team quickly evolved from being very basic 
at first to very good. 

The procedure was simple: we used a locally-bought 
measuring tape and a plumb bob. Starting with more- 
or-less simple sketch drawings, over several days 
the survey teams proceeded to take all necessary 
measurements. Depending on the size of the build¬ 
ing, it took a team of two persons about ten days 
to complete a set of drawings that included plans 
of all floors, and one or two elevations and sections 
each, generally on the scale of 1 to 100. One gifted 
draughtsmen, Jian-Jun, stayed on the job the longest 
and in the end produced very detailed elevations in 
1 to 50. 

Because of the urgency of the situation, and the lim¬ 
ited time in Lhasa for many of the students who partic¬ 
ipated, it was not possible to document the buildings 


verformungsgerecht, i.e. to accurately reflect imperfec¬ 
tions, settlements and distortions. 15 The measured draw¬ 
ings did correspond to generally accepted minimum 
requirements for documenting vernacular architecture, 
as described for example in the Guidelines for Building 
Surveys of the Berlin University of Technology, Dept, 
of Building Research. 16 The use of water level systems 
and a theodolite or similar equipment, which increases 
accuracy, was not possible under the given circum¬ 
stances. 

Since Lhasa was still losing an average of 35 build¬ 
ings per year, several universities were enlisted to 
help. These included the School of Architecture of the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong, where Professor 
Puay-Peng Ho became our principal partner. Hong 
Kong friends raised funds so that students could travel 
to Lhasa. Professor Ruan Yi-san from the Centre of 
Historic City Studies of Tongji University in Shanghai, 
and the Schools of Architecture from the Universities 
of Applied Sciences of Hamburg and WiBmar also 
sent students and staff. There were also a number of 
independent volunteers, some who came especially 
to participate, and others who simply stumbled upon 
the project during sightseeing visits to Lhasa. All in all, 
there were architects and students from four continents 
surveying and drawing Lhasa's historic buildings. 

In 1999 the project purchased a satellite picture (this 
was before Google Earth became available) from 
IKONOS, taken for us in early 2000, and an older 
one from 1984 taken by a Soviet satellite. I continued 
to oversee the documentation project, and collected 
all the completed hand drawings. These were then 
scanned and new digital versions were created, super¬ 
imposing them on the satellite photo. In many cases the 
orientation, and also some angles of the drawings, had 
to be corrected. By the end of the year 2000, over 
150 historic buildings (including the temples) had been 
surveyed as a result of this international team effort. 
The results are imperfect, with varying quality, and they 
remain inferior to efforts such as Pruscha's 1975 inven¬ 
tory of Kathmandu. Nevertheless, this material, some 
500 original drawings, is the second corpus of source 
materials for the typology of the Lhasa House. 

As I was continuously busy with architectural conserva¬ 
tion work in Tibet and elsewhere, the compiled source 
materials (corpus 1 and 2, as described above) lay 
dormant for several years. I am indebted to Prof. Peter 
Herrle from the Habitat Unit, School of Architecture, 
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Berlin University of Technology, and Prof. Per Sorensen 
from the Faculty for Indian, Tibetan and Mongolian 
Studies, Leipzig University, whose interest and support 
made it possible for me to return to the bulk of these 
by now historic materials. With crucial financial sup¬ 
port from the Gerda Henkel Stiftung, the maps and 
drawings for the typology were finalized, some new 
drawings were made and new research was carried 
out to properly embed the archival magazine in a study 
of the significance of Lhasa, its traditional architecture 
and the decline of the historic inner city. 

State of Research 

Research on Tibetan Architecture 

Traditional Tibetan architecture, particularly of the resi¬ 
dential variety, is still little researched and documented, 
despite the vast geographical area over which it is 
found. Most research in the field has focused on the 
monastic architecture, and studies of individual monu¬ 
ments such as the Potala palace. Substantial works are 
available only in Chinese language. 

After the 1956-1959 Tibetan resistance and uprising 
and before the 1966-1976 Cultural Revolution, a team 
of Chinese archaeologists and architects from Beijing 
surveyed several of the most important monasteries 
and fortresses. Some results were published immedi¬ 
ately (Wang 1961), others more than 30 years later 
(Su Bai 1996). After Mao's death and the start of 
political reforms in China, in 1979 the Tenth Panchen 
Lama instructed Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen and the Tibet 
Architecture Design Institute in Lhasa to study and doc¬ 
ument traditional Tibetan architecture. The group even¬ 
tually published an important monograph on the Potala 
palace in Lhasa (Xizang 1999), a monumental work 
that includes detailed aspects of Tibetan monastic and 
palatial architecture. Unfortunately this institute was not 
very active in urban conservation. In 1965, the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR) was established, compris¬ 
ing the territory ruled by the Tibetan government until 
the 1950s. Part of the new administration included a 
Cultural Relics Department. This produced monographs 
on the Jokhang temple and the Norbulingka palace 
in the 1980s, which contained architectural drawings. 
From the mid-1980s until his much-too-early retirement 
in the mid-1990s, the Tibetan archaeologist Sonam 
Wangdu organized survey teams to document the most 
important historic monuments that survived the Cultural 
Revolution. Seven reports were published (under his 
sinicized name, Suolang Wangdui, with various col¬ 


laborators, from 1985-1993). In 1996 the Chinese 
archaeologist Su Bai, participant of the 1959-1960 
Tibet research mission, published a long study of Tibet's 
major monasteries. He arranged his material chronolog¬ 
ically, and took up the subject of early Indian influence. 
He also included interesting comparisons of building 
types within major historic periods. His typology is lim¬ 
ited by the lack of detailed architectural drawings, as 
he has mostly used sketch drawings. 

None of the works described above have been so 
far translated. 

Academic publications outside of Tibet concerning 
Tibetan architecture are few, and are chiefly concerned 
with Buddhist monasteries and art history. Two important 
publications from the Indian subcontinent, Khosla 1979 
and Gyatsho 1979, are among the earliest English- 
language studies of the subject. The Indian architect 
Romi Khosla provides an inventory of the major Tibetan- 
style monasteries in the Indian Himalayas, complete 
with measured drawings. The Tibetan lama Tubten 
Legshe Gyatso, the 18th Chobgye Trichen of the Sakya 
school of Buddhism, and his translator Jackson describe 
the basic ritual steps for establishing a temple building, 
with a description of the main decorative elements of the 
building. According to this text, the internal timber frame 
structure in a temple is based on the same post-and-lintel 
system as in a secular building, but constitutes a much 
more elaborate and extended version with many extra 
decorative parts added. Italian Tibetologist and art his¬ 
torian Erberto Lobue and his collaborator Franco Ricca 
published their study of the Palkor Chode monastery at 
Gyantse in 1993. Independent historian Roberto Vitali 
has already published two studies of important early 
temples of Tibet (1990 and 1999). These are still the 
unsurpassed standard works in this genre, combining 
in their descriptions the Tibetan point of view based on 
source texts and interviews with an art historian's eye. 
Michael Henss (1983) and Andreas Gruschke (2001) 
have published large volumes on Tibetan monuments. 
These lack architectural drawings and can serve only 
as a general introduction. A collection of papers pub¬ 
lished after a conference in Rome (Vergara and Beguin 
1987) attempts to define some basic principles of 
Tibetan architecture from an art historian's point of view. 
It includes chapters on the Jokhang temple, the Potala 
palace and on Ladakhi (western Tibetan) architecture. 
For the first time, attention is drawn to the links between 
early Indian Buddhist monastic architecture and Tibetan 
monastic construction. Anne Chayet (1989 and 1994) 
has worked on monastic architecture, David Jackson 







(1996), Deborah Klimburg-Salter (1997 and 1998), 
Amy Heller (1999) and Christian Luczanits (2004) have 
made important contributions in the definition of styles 
in Tibetan paintings and woodcarvings. No compa¬ 
rable works on vernacular architecture are available. 

My own work on monastic architecture includes a 
detailed discussion of 24 temples and monasteries in 
Lhasa, with measured drawings of each site, and a dis¬ 
cussion of architectural influences and development of 
design preferences (2005), and an architectural history 
of the Meru Nyingpa monastery in Lhasa (forthcoming). 

The traditional residential buildings of Nepal have 
been better studied, often in combination with anthro¬ 
pological interpretation. These include foremost works 
by Corneille Jest (1975), Gerard Toffin (1981), John 
Harrison (1996), and a collection of high-quality 
papers edited by Niels Gutschow, Axel Michaels, 
Charles Ramble and Ernst Steinkellner (2003). Carl 
Pruscha has published an inventory of historic buildings 
in Kathmandu (1976). Niels Gutschow has published 
an extensive study of the Nepalese coityo (1997). The 
Newar culture of the Kathmandu valley provided an 
important early impetus to temple building in Tibet, 
but generally the mainstream architectural traditions of 
Nepal and Tibet remain very different. 

Technical studies of Tibetan vernacular architecture are 
very few. During the main research phase 1993-2000 
there were only a few general books available, mostly 
photo books such as Yang 1992. Ye Qishen (1992) 
has published architectural drawings of Tibetan vernac¬ 
ular buildings in Chinas Sichuan province, the result of 
a survey undertaken from 1958-1960 on behalf of the 
Chinese Architectural Science Research Institute. Since 
2000, several Chinese publications have included 
drawings of vernacular architecture of the Lhasa region, 
but again they focus mostly on the religious and pala¬ 
tial architecture. Wang Yongping's 2005 study is the 
most relevant contribution. As professor at the School of 
Architecture of Nanjing Southeast University, he organ¬ 
ized surveys of listed monuments in the Lhasa area at 
the request of the authorities in Tibet. This work relied 
heavily on Xizang 1999, Sonam Wangdu (Suolang 
Wangdui) 1985 and other available publications, such 
as Tibet Heritage Fund conservation project reports, but 
also included new measured drawings. 

Xu Zhongwen (2004) and Chen Yaodong (2006) 
have offered broad overviews of Tibetan architecture, 
very similar in nature, as both relied heavily on Xizang 
1999, Suolang Wangdui 1985, Wang 1961 and 


the other publications mentioned above. Both books 
include some measured drawings. The quality of the 
drawings in Chen's work is much better, more detailed, 
and includes several never-before-published axono- 
metric views. Xu's effort seems to include architectural 
drawings photocopied out of books, printed in low 
resolution and often distorted. Neither book dwells in 
any detail on Lhasa's residential architecture. 

The material most comparable to the present work 
are two excellent studies of rural settlements in Nepal 
and China's Sichuan province. Niels Gutschow's 1998 
study of Tibetan settlements in lower Mustang includes 
measured drawings and historical and social research. 
Martin Ryser's 1999 study of residential dwellings in 
the Kham region includes measured drawings of farm¬ 
houses and anthropological information on room use 
and construction technology. 

Sources for Lhasa's History 

Few academic publications have dealt with Lhasa's 
1300-year history in its entirety. Most scholars have 
provided studies of significant periods, events or source 
texts. 

Per Sorensen (1994) has compiled the standard 
work on the early history of Lhasa, the annotated trans¬ 
lation of a key medieval source text about the spread 
of Buddhism during the reign of King Songtsen Gampo. 
This book provides the necessary foundation to under¬ 
stand the pivotal importance of the Jokhang temple 
for the history of Lhasa and Tibet. British diplomat and 
Tibetologist Hugh Richardson (1952, 1985, 1998) and 
Italian scholar Guiseppe Tucci (1954) collected, trans¬ 
lated and commented on important materials for the 
early history of the Tibetan kingdom. Brandon Dotson 
(2009) has re-translated the earliest Tibetan written 
sources, to which Guntram Hazod has added an 
exhaustive appendix on the mapping of imperial Tibet. 
The posthumously published encyclopedia (2002) by 
Tibetan historian Dungkar Lobsang Trinle is an important 
source book on Tibetan history. The recent collaborative 
effort of Sorensen and Hazod (2007) is a major source 
for the medieval history of Lhasa. Francoise Pommaret 
(1998) has edited a valuable collection of essays on 
Lhasa during the 17th century, when the Fifth Dalai 
Lama established the Ganden Podrang government that 
continued to rule Tibet until the 1950s. Luciano Petech's 
major publications of 1972 and 1990 investigate the 
circumstances and nature of foreign domination of Tibet 
in the past, while his 1973 study on the aristocracy 
and government contains invaluable information on the 




major families of Lhasa, while also providing an important 
backdrop for us to understand Tibetan society under the 
Ganden Podrang government. 

The most important studies on Tibet's recent history in 
the English language are works by the Tibetan historian 
K. Dhondup (1984 and 1986) and the American anthro¬ 
pologist Melvyn Goldstein (1989). Relying a great deal 
on autobiographic works and oral history collected from 
contemporary witnesses, both present a graphic account of 
the events in Lhasa between 1913 and 1955 that led to the 
transformation of Tibet. Goldstein additionally provides an 
analysis of Tibet's administrative system during the first half 
of the 20th century. He shows that Lhasa was increasingly 
exposed to the outside world in the run-up to and course 
of the Second World War, when the city's importance as 
a trading centre increased because of Tibet's neutrality. 
Tibetan historian Tsering Shakya (1999) picks up the thread 
by describing the failed uprising of 1959, and the cataclys¬ 
mic events of the Cultural Revolution in Tibet. Tibetan author 
Tsering Woeser and photographer Tsering Dorje have 
presented a detailed account of the Cultural Revolution in 
Lhasa, published in Taiwan (2006). 

Several key witnesses of the Lhasa of old, before the 
events of 1959, have published their memoirs. These have 
provided an insight into Lhasa society during the time 
when many of the buildings investigated for the typology 
were built. Tibetan authors include Rinchen Dolma Taring 
(1986), Dorje Yuthok (1990) and Gyeten Namgyal (1994), 
as well as Aufschnaiter (1983), Harrer (1952 and 1992), 
and Richardson (especially 1993 and 1998). All yield 
valuable observations about life in Lhasa before 1959. 
Matthew Akester has translated the biography of Lhasa res¬ 
ident Tubten Khetsun (2008), who lived through the difficult 
period of the 1950s to the early 1980s. 

Veronika Ronge (1978) has written an excellent study of 
traditional Tibetan crafts and the organization of the crafts¬ 
men. Based on interviews with surviving craftsmen in exile, 
she has provided valuable information on the guild system, 
the status of craftsmen, how they worked and how they 
were paid. In the terms of the present work, she focused 
more on arts and crafts, and less on builders such as car¬ 
penters and masons. 

The official views of the Chinese government on modern 
Tibetan history, preservation of Tibetan culture, environmen¬ 
tal issues and development questions can be found in a 
series of so-called White Papers, issued by the Information 
Office of the State Council of The People's Republic of 
China. Five such papers have been made available so far: 
Ecological Improvement and Environmental Protection in 
Tibet (2003), Tibet's March Toward Modernization (2001), 
The Development of Tibetan Culture (2000), New Progress 


in Human Rights in the Tibet Autonomous Region (1998) and 
Tibet— Its Ownership and Human Rights Situation (1992). 17 

Studies of Contemporary Lhasa 

Regarding present-day Lhasa, the Dutch housing rights activ¬ 
ist Scott Leckie (1994) has drawn international attention to 
the demolition of Lhasa's old town. German geographer 
Dirk Bronger (1995) has made a valuable assessment of 
the geographical transformation of Lhasa. Using the 1948 
Aufschnaiter survey in comparison with data about modern 
Lhasa, he arrives at important conclusions for the under¬ 
standing of the transformation of Lhasa. His work on the 
Aufschnaiter survey was limited by the fact that the research 
was done outside of Tibet. 

As a secondary source book, Larsen et al. 2001 con¬ 
tains a useful overview of urban development in Lhasa in 
the 20th century, with a detailed digitized version of the 
1985 Lhasa municipal survey map. Unfortunately, the 
authors imply in their introduction that Norwegian students 
also contributed detailed surveys of old Lhasa buildings, 
whereas these students only made and incomplete survey 
of a single building. All other included drawings came 
from existing publications, recycling the materials of Xizang 
1999, Sonam Wangdu (Suolang Wangdui) 1985 and 
Tibet Heritage Fund. The authors also invented plans for 
buildings where they could not obtain measured drawings 
from other sources (e.g., Bonsho house, Aufschnaiter Ja38). 
This odd mix of invented and recycled materials detracts 
from what would otherwise have been a good source for a 
general overview of Lhasa's old town. 

Andrew Fischer's book (2005) is a fascinating look at the 
economy of Tibet (and particularly Lhasa) under the current 
Chinese administration. Robert Barnett (2006) presents a 
very interesting comparison of perceptions of Lhasa by 
Tibetans, Chinese and Westerners. 

My own previous work on contemporary Lhasa includes 
co-authoring two reports on the Lhasa old town conserva¬ 
tion protect (1998 and 1999). 







Notes 

Eg. interview sources OM 1998 and SK 1996; as 
Austria had been annexed by Germany's National 
Socialist regime in 1935, Harrer and Aufschnaiter 
(both native Austrians) went to India as part of an offi¬ 
cial German mountaineering expedition, and were still 
remembered in Tibet as Germans in the 1990s. 

See Aufschnaiter 1983: 83/if., Aufschnaiter began in 
1946 to build irrigation channels for the government 
with the help of the theodolite. Harrer's unpublished 
diary, a copy of which is currently in possession of the 
Volkerkundemuseum of Zurich University, indicates that 
Harrer hoped that Aufschnaiter would help him to also 
secure employment by the Tibetan government, see 
for example entries for 18 August and 24 September 
194/ and eventually he participated in survey work. 
One version of the map was published in Aufschnaiter 
1983, see also page 16 and 17 of the present work. 

Seven Years in Tibet, see Harrer 1951. 

Sein teben in Tibet, see Aufschnaiter 1983. Harrer's 
diary records on 3 Feb 1947 that while still in Lhasa, 
Aufschnaiter proposed to Harrer to jointly write a book 
about their adventurous stay in Tibet. His notes in the 
Zurich collection show that Aufschnaiter compiled 
materials for such a book during his stay in Tibet. 
When Aufschnaiter left Tibet in 1951 he found that 
Harrer had just published his own book to interna¬ 
tional acclaim, and unfortunately abandoned his book 
project. 

Thanks foremost to Martin Brauen for having 
provided full access. The materials used here were 
two hand-written notebooks of Indian manufacture, 
EXERCISE BOOK by Kohinoor. One carries the English 
title LHASA SURVEY, and contains house names 
arranged in two columns, on the left side Tibetan 
cursive writing in ink, on the right the English pronun¬ 
ciation in pencil. The second notebook is perhaps an 
earlier version, organized in double spreads, with the 
left page having numbered entries in English in ink pen 
capital letters, and the right page in Tibetan cursive in 
black ink. The second book has over 900 entries, for 
it contains sites that are not found on any extant version 
of the 1948 map. 

Letter to his mother, 6 October 1947 held by the 
Volkerkundemuseum Zurich. 

After the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 many 
Germans had similar feelings when exploring old res¬ 
idential districts where pre-Second World War shop 
signs could be seen. The historian Hobsbawm 1994: 
368 observed that 20th century communism paradox¬ 
ically often acted as an engine for conservation, but 


with the exception of churches and temples. 

Die Verlorenen Tempel von Lhasa, unpublished paper 
(Alexander 1993), was the beginning of the research 
that culminated in the publication of Alexander 2005. 

Alexander & Wermelskirch 1998. 

Published in PIATS 1995 (Krasser et at. (eds) 1997), 
Vol.1,1-5. The seminar proceedings published in 1997 
also include the minutes of the so-called Business 
Meeting of the International Association for Tibetan 
Studies. One of the last paragraphs reads [ibid, xiv): 
"Mr. Andre Alexander and Mr. Andrew Brannan rose 
to announce that a petition calling for a halt to the 
destruction of the old quarter of Lhasa was being 
made available for members to sign if they wished. It 
would be forwarded to relevant offices in various gov¬ 
ernment department bureaus in the People's Republic 
of China, including those of the Lhasa municipality." 
Not many participants signed, but one copy was 
eventually forwarded to the Lhasa municipality. 

Larsen et at. 2001 includes these contributions, as 
well as material by Heather Stoddard and Tibetan 
architect Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen. 

Experienced gained in 1981 as voluntary staffer of 
the Instand Besetzer Post in Berlin, a magazine that 
was produced from within the squatters' movement 
of Berlin (West). It reported on topics such as the 
struggle for affordable housing, and alternatives to the 
then-common practice in Berlin (on both sides of the 
Wall) of replacing historic housing stock with residen¬ 
tial high-rises. The Berlin (West) government eventually 
responded by launching urban rehabilitation programs 
that were overall well received. 

This team had helped Sonam Wangdu in the late 
1980s to survey and document important historic mon¬ 
asteries that had survived the Cultural Revolution, see 
below. Gelsang is more commonly transliterated as 
Kelsang or Kesang, but he himself signed his drawings 
with a 'G'. 

14 Harrison 1987. 

Described, for example, by Mader & Petzet 1995 
and Bruschke 2005 

Leitfaden fur die Bauaufnahme, Fachgebiet histor- 
ische Bauforschung, http://baugeschichte.a.tu-berlin. 
de/hbf-msd/ also publications such as Chitham 
1980. 

These papers can be found on-line at http://www. 
china.org.cn/e-white/tibet/index.htm and http:// 
www.china-embassy.org/eng/zt/zgxz/White%20 
Papers/default.htm. 




View of Barkor east (1991 AA). 
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The Spread of Tibetan Civilization 

"Ethnic Tibetan populations are distributed over an 
area as vast as western Europe. They are found 
not only in the Tibet Autonomous Region (of China), 
the traditional heartland of political Tibet, but also 
in parts of the neighbouring Chinese provinces of 
Qinghai, Sichuan, Gansu, Yunnan and Xinjiang, 
as well as in parts of other nations such as India 
(Ladakh, Sikkim, Uttarakhand and Arunachal 
Pradesh), northern Nepal and Bhutan. Although 
all of these regions were once united under the 
rule of the early kings of Tibet, during the eleven 
centuries following the breakup of that kingdom 
in the ninth century many of the regions on the 
periphery became independent or fell under the 
authority of neighbouring states." 1 

The populations listed above by Melvyn Goldstein, 
one of the leading researchers on Tibetan anthropol¬ 
ogy and history, all speak the Tibetan language and 


use the Tibetan script, and generally follow one of the 
schools of Tibetan Buddhism or the indigenous religion 
known as Bon. One exception is the Balti people, in 
the Skardu district of Pakistan, who still speak a dia¬ 
lect of Tibetan, but practice Islam and use the Urdu 
alphabet, since the creation of Pakistan and a national 
school curriculum for the young nation in the 1950s. 

The Tibet referred to throughout this text therefore, 
unless specifically stated otherwise, does not stand for 
the present-day Tibet Autonomous Region, nor for the 
Tibet ruled from 1642-1959 by the Tibetan government 
in Lhasa, but for the large area in Asia inhabited by 
Tibetan-speaking people adhering to Tibetan cultural 
preferences. 

The extent of Tibetan civilization also largely concurs 
with the spread of a distinctive architectural tradition 
that differs considerably from those of neighbouring 
cultures and civilizations. 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Important variations of traditional Tibetan architecture 
can be found in the two major sub-ethnic regions 
known in Tibetan as Kham and Amdo, today located 
within autonomous prefectures and counties within the 
Chinese provinces of Qinghai, Sichuan, Gansu and 
Yunnan. 2 The kingdom of Bhutan also preserves an 
important variety of Tibetan architectural tradition. These 
varieties seem primarily a response to local weather 
patterns (e.g. ; more rain) and available resources (e.g., 
more timber at lower altitudes). 


Tibet's Earliest Monuments 

One of the earliest known Tibetan buildings, which as 
will be shown below plays an important role in the 
development of Tibetan tradition, is the Lhasa Jokhang, 
a Buddhist temple modeled on early Indian architec¬ 
tural designs. Sacred architecture, the design of build¬ 
ings, structures and space associated with religious 


Yumbula-khar, ca. 1939 (Ernst 
Schafer, Bundesarchiv 135-S-15- 
19-31). 


Songtsen Gampo's palace, 
detail, 17th century wall-painting 
in the Norbulingka (1994 AA). 




and spiritual practices, falls beyond the scope of this 
work. For the early development of Tibetan architecture 
in general, it is important to note that for the entire dura¬ 
tion of the empire period, and possibly longer, Indian 
designs retained a strong influence on the construction 
of Buddhist temples. 3 

The same cannot easily be said of other early mon¬ 
uments. 

Tombs of kings and ministers are among the few struc¬ 
tures that can be dated conclusively to the imperial 
period. They often consist of round or rectangular 
chambers built from rammed earth and stone. 4 

Tibetan traditions claim the existence of several tower 
structures in early Lhasa preceding the Jokhang temple 
built around 639-641. 

At the entrance of the Yarlung valley, the site where 
the Tibetan kings were entombed, stands the Yumbula- 
khar. This, popularly said to have been Tibet's oldest 
building, was supposedly the palace of King Nyatri 
Tsenpo (127 B.C.). Unfortunately, it was destroyed 
during the Cultural Revolution. It has since been rebuilt, 
but nothing of great age can be found inside. It survives 
in historic photographs, which show a building that dif¬ 
fers in some points from the one reconstructed entirely 
by private local efforts in the early 1980s. Tucci, who 
visited in 1948, describes a "pagoda-like structure, dar¬ 
ingly rising on top of a short, square structure perched 
above a ragged mountain spur." 

However, Tucci doubted that the building he visited 
in 1948 was as old as Tibetan history claimed, "no 
outer sign in the entirely re-made building vouched for 
its truth". 5 

In 1959, shortly before its destruction, a team of 
Chinese archaeologists made a rough survey without 
judging Yumbula-khar's antiquity. 6 

A wall painting of a comparable palace, that of sev¬ 
enth century Emperor Songtsen Gampo, can be found 
in the Norbulingka palace in Lhasa. 

This painting is based on literary and oral traditions, 
and shows a walled enclosure with a sprawling palace 
complex that includes a Buddhist shrine. In the centre of 
the compound stands a red tower. This tower is linked 
to two more towers at the foot of the nearby Chakpori 
hill, associated with the palace and (still existing) temple 
of the Nepalese queen of Songtsen Gampo. 

Tradition tells of the existence of another important 
tower during the Songtsen Gampo period, known as 
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Pabongka, to the north of Lhasa (29°43 / 10.33"N / 91° 
7'1.70"E) 7 

To the east (the Kongpo region) and south (the Lhodrak 
region) of Lhasa stand a number of long-abandoned 
towers, many built within viewing distance of each 
other. These would have allowed rapid communication 
by smoke or light signals over a vast distance. The Old 
Tang Annals describe that "when the country [of the 
Tibetans] is invaded the smoke-fires are lit, there being 
a tower every 100 //." 8 

Ruins of ancient Tibetan fortifications can be found 
across Tibet and even central Asia. In Miran, a strategic 
settlement at the southern edge of the Tarim basin, one 
such site is preserved. In 1907 the Hungarian explorer 
Aurel Stein discovered an eighth century Tibetan fort 
there. 

"The fort, which had only been built a few dec¬ 
ades earlier when the Tibetans reoccupied the Silk 
Road, was an irregular quadrangle, its longest 
side measuring 240 feet, with projecting bastions 
at each corner and in the centre of each wall. The 
southern bastion was the largest, over forty feet 
high topped with a seven-foot parapet, and made 
of stamped earth which was strengthened by 
layers of tamarisk stalks. [.. JThe bricks are made 
out of local mud and soil." 9 

Some believe that the massive rammed earth walls sur¬ 
rounding the former administrative quarters below the 
Potala palace date back to King Songtsen Gampo's 
time. He is considered to have resided here, perhaps 
in a tent camp sheltered by the walls. The Potala 
wall-paintings, and other, earlier paintings preserved 
elsewhere show that these (or similar) walls existed 
before the Fifth Dalai Lama came to power in 1642. 10 

Tibet's defensive structures reached significant dimen¬ 
sions. Forts and palaces of nine storeys or more were 
not uncommon in Tibet before 1959. Most Tibetan 
administrative units were based inside a fortress, known 
locally as dzong (rdzong). Well-known examples of 
dzong architecture are the Potala palace, Gampa 
Dzong and Shigatse Dzong in Tibet, Leh palace in 
Ladakh, and the generally well-preserved dzongs of 
Bhutan. 11 



The Origins of Tibetan Vernacular 

Little can be said about the architectural history of 
Tibet's defensive structures, and no distinct models 
can be identified from other traditions. During the 
formative period of Tibetan civilization, the 300-year 
empire, Tibet was surrounded by civilizations that had 
produced very different architectural traditions. The 
Chinese to the east, Turks and Mongols to the north, 
Arabs and Persians to the west, and the cultures popu¬ 
lating the Indian plains to the south all produced distinct 
architectural schools that, at least at first glance, bear 
little in common with the traditional Tibetan architecture 
described below. 


Shigatse Dzong, (Ernst Schafer 
1938/39, Bundesarchiv 135-S- 
17-22-34). 


The religious monuments built during the height of the 
empire are traceable to Indian design principles for the 
layout, and for the form and decoration of gateways, 
pillars and other details. But an indigenous temple 
building soon developed, using local materials and 
technologies, and increasingly local design prefer¬ 
ences. 


Remnants of buildings belonging to the Gandhara civ¬ 
ilization in today's northern Pakistan and Afghanistan 
show stone masonry very similar in style to traditional 
Tibetan buildings. However, in their finished form and 
design they appear different, and Tibetan-style monu¬ 
ments in the region of northern Pakistan such as Hunza 
fort are connected to the period of Tibetan occupation 
during the 8th and 9th centuries. 12 
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Residential Architecture 

Since very early on, the population of the Tibetan pla¬ 
teau consisted of nomadic herders as well as settled 
populations practising agriculture. 13 Little so far is known 
about the early evolution of their residential buildings. 

Rural Tibetan homes conform to the agricultural lifestyle 
of their inhabitants. In areas outside of central Tibet, 
many traditional farmhouses have a basic three-tier 
order, i.e. the animal realm on the ground-floor (stables), 
man's realm in the middle and on top the realm of the 
gods. This is not a fixed principle strictly applied. The 
basic order is foremost practical, for example animals 
kept overnight in ground-floor stables provide heating for 
residential rooms above. In Lhasa many sources have 
said that the ground-floor was generally considered unfit 
for human habitation because of dampness and cold. A 
family chapel in a rural setting would also not be located 
on the ground-floor, but very often it is on the same floor 
as residential rooms. In traditional rural settings of cen¬ 
tral Tibet, only those residential buildings owned by the 
nobility or wealthy land-owners or high-ranking clergy 
had three floors or more. 14 

A detailed description of a rural manor and the lifestyle 
of a noble family in the old Tibetan society can be found 
in Bell 1928. Sir Charles Bell was Political Officer for 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet for the government of Great 
Britain, and visited Tibet several times. A proficient 
Tibetan speaker, his writings are among the most useful 
sources of first-hand ethnographic knowledge of Tibetan 
society before 1959. Bell describes the mansion of the 
Palha family in Drongtse, in the Nyang valley roughly 
200km southwest of Lhasa, where he stayed as guest in 
1915. The same family also owned a mansion in Lhasa 
(Aufschnaiter Ngo25, see chapter 5). 

"The house at Drong-tse is built round a quad¬ 
rangular courtyard. The side opposite the entrance 
rises to four stories above the ground. Formerly there 
were seven floors [...]. On the topmost floor the mem¬ 
bers of the family live during the summer months, 
going one storey down in the winter for warmth. 
Their sitting-rooms, bedrooms, and kitchen are here. 
There is a schoolroom also, to which come both the 
sons of the house and tenantry, but the Pa-lha boys 
have their own special seats. A small praying-room, 
where the family priests read prayers, though poorly 
furnished, is heated with braziers of yak-dung, the 
common fuel of high Tibet, where wood is scarce 
and coal practically unknown. Thus warmed, the 


family gather in it often during the cold mornings 
and evenings of the long Tibetan winter. All the 
sitting-rooms have altars and images in them, for, 
from prince to peasant, their religion is part and 
parcel of the life of the Tibetan people. 

On the floor below is found the room for the 
two stewards, in which they do their work and 
pass the day. On the wall hang bows and arrows 
kept ready for the archery which delights the heart 
of Tibetan man and maid, held as it is under the 
blue Tibetan sky and accompanied by wine and 
song. On the floor are three or four of the low 
Tibetan tables with tea cups on them drawing 
attention to the national beverage [butter tea]. 
Beyond are two Gon-khangs [protector chapels]. 
Here, too, is the largest chapel in the house. It is 
known as the Kan-gyur chapel, for it enshrines a 
complete copy of the Buddhist canonical books, 
one hundred and eight volumes in all. In the floor 
is a large trap-door through which is poured grain 
into the storeroom below. A kitchen for the serv¬ 
ants, a storeroom, and a large reception room, 
used for important entertainments, complete the 
tale of rooms on this storey. It was on this floor that 
my wife and I were lodged when on a three days' 
visit to Drong-tse in 1915. For our room we were 
given a large chapel, part of it being partitioned 
for our use. Behind the partition a monk could be 
heard off and on from five o'clock in the morning 
intoning the services for the Pa-lha household. 

On the floor below we are among the rooms 
for servants and for storage. An apartment used 
for housing wool runs along one side. From end 
to end of the other side runs a long room used for 
housing grain. Part of the latter, however, is taken 
up by two open verandahs, separated by a parti¬ 
tion wall and facing the courtyard. These spaces 
are used by persons of rank somewhat lower than 
that of the master of the house for watching the 
entertainments that from time to time take place 
in the courtyard. Convention requires that those 
of the highest rank shall sit in the highest seats, 
though thereby they lose the better view of the 
spectacle. The nobility are accommodated with 
seats in the gallery, the common folk are relegated 
to the stalls. 

Rugs, tables, &c., filled a lumber-room; in 
another bread was kept; in yet another was stored 
barley to be used for making beer (chong). I had 
often heard that Tibetans laid in a large part of 
their meat supply once yearly, in October, and 
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here I witnessed the proof of this. For in a large 
room joints of yak-beef and mutton were hanging 
from the ceiling. The meat had been killed for 
nine months - October to July - but was free from 
offensive smell. A bedroom for priests and various 
servants' apartments found place on this floor. 

On the first storey are two rooms for brewing 
beer, a large room in which meat, barley-flour, oil, 
and such-like are stored together. Along the other 
sides we find rooms used for peas, barley, and 
other grain. 

After the Tibetan custom a strong wooden 
ladder with steep, narrow steps leads to the court¬ 
yard below. At the top of the ladder, in a recess 
on each side of it, stands a praying-wheel, as high 
as a man and of ample girth. Thousands upon 
thousands of incantations and prayers are printed 
and pressed together within these great cylinders. 

At the foot of each sits an old dame, who makes 
it to revolve, and in doing so sets upwards this 
mass of prayer and offering for the benefit of the 
world at large and the Pa-lha household in particu¬ 
lar. Of the two old women the son of the house 
remarks, They are past other work,' implying that 
merit is being gained without much cost. A great 
many other barrel-shaped praying-wheels are on 
this floor, overlooking the courtyard, but they are 
smaller. 

Round the courtyard, under the projecting 
verandahs of the floor above are stables. At the 
back of these are rooms for storing hay." 15 

Building Materials and Technology 

The basic technology and choice of materials for the 
three classical forms of construction in traditional Tibet - 
fortifications, religious and residential architecture - are 
virtually identical. Differences can be found mainly in 
the decorative aspects that distinguish monastic archi¬ 
tecture. 

In general, locally available raw materials that 
receive little modification are preferred, for example, 
baked bricks or tiles were not used. 

The technical design is based on a post-lintel structure 
that forms a flexible internal timber frame. No nails 
are used, and the beams are preferably kept short 
to cover only the distance between two posts, so 
that the entire timber frame consists of standardized 
units. The most commonly used wood is fast-growing 
poplar ( Populus ), but in eastern Tibet pine (of the family 


Pinaceae) and spruce (a genus within the same family) 
are also common. Certain types of wood, such as juni¬ 
per {Juniperus), cypress (of the family Cupressaceae) and 
to a lesser extent cedar ( Cedrus ), are usually reserved for 
monastic buildings. 

The outer shell is built preferably on stone plinth, with 
either rammed earth walls, mud mortar masonry using 
natural stone, adobe mud bricks or, less common, peat 
bricks. Stone qualities used are preferably the most 
commonly local available types, most often granite (an 
igneous rock), or metamorphic rock such as slate and 
schist, and sometimes quartz varieties are used (usually 
gathered from river beds). Good-quality stone is not 
everywhere available or easily obtainable, involving 
higher costs. The preferred material for wall construction, 
particularly for temples and wealthier houses, is granite. 

Tibetan masons developed a sophisticated technique 
to assemble very tight walls known as galleted rubble. 16 
Stones were used as they were found, or roughly cut, 
and assembled with mud mortar, with stone splinters 
added in between the larger stones. 

The adobe mud brick is ubiquitous in Tibet, used to build 
the top residential floors of homes and temples (while the 
lower floors are built in stone). Rammed earth is wide¬ 
spread in the eastern regions of Tibet, elsewhere it is 
often used for boundary walls, fortifications and even 
towers. In Lhasa, rammed earth walls are rare. In central 
Tibet, especially the area surrounding Lhasa, stone is the 
preferred building material. 

Stone walls are generally left unplastered from the 
outside, whereas adobe walls are almost always 
plastered with mud. Interior rooms, except for stables, 
are generally always plastered. Mud is also the most 
common final layer for flooring and roofing (wood floors 
and slate roofs are much costlier). 

For all mixes of mud, local soils are used, traditional 
craftsmen being able to distinguish their qualities and 
suitability. The use of earth materials provides passive 
solar gains. Mud bricks and mud plaster on a south-fac¬ 
ing elevation heat up during the day and retain this 
warmth for some time during the evening. Insulation of 
the ceilings with layers of brushwood, twigs and soil 
help to retain heat. 

The primary heating system of traditional Tibetan build¬ 
ings is the kitchen hearth or stove, fired with dried animal 
dung. The stove is also traditionally the residence of a 
spirit that can, if properly respected, guard a family's 
physical and material well-being. In case the family 
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moves house, or even just repairs the house, a monk 
has to formally request the spirit to move. 

The outer walls are often battered, so that the houses 
are more massive and heavy at the bottom and 
become lighter towards the top. The top floors are 
therefore preferably built from adobe bricks. According 
to Tibetan builders, this feature, in combination with the 
flexible timber frame, is designed to mitigate earthquake 
damage. They point to buildings like the Potala palace 
for examples of multi-storey buildings that have survived 
for centuries without recorded damage. 17 

The Himalayas, the world's youngest but tallest mountain 
range, are prone to earthquakes because of the conti¬ 
nental drift that continually sees the Indian plate push 
against Eurasia. In the Lhasa region, the most recent 
earthquake occurred in 1951, causing some damage 
but no loss of life. 18 

In recent years, the Kashmir earthquake of 2005 
took place at the western end of the Himalayas. The 
Sichuan earthquake of 2008 occurred at the eastern 
end, where the Tibetan plateau meets the Sichuan 
basin. The 2009 minor earthquake in Bhutan shook the 
southern edge of the Himalayas, and the 2010 Yushu 
earthquake affected the northern regions of Kham and 
Amdo in Qinghai province. 

The roofs are almost always flat, framed by parapets, 
and accessible for daily usage. In central Tibet, roofs 
are waterproofed with pounded limestone. 

Slate or shingle-covered slanted roofs have been 
added on top of traditional flat mud roofs in areas with 
heavy rainfall, such as Bhutan and the eastern sub-region 
of Kham. Those areas also employ considerably more 
timber elements in their construction, so that sometimes 
the entire top floors are built of wood. In some parts of 
the Amdo sub-region, stone is scarce, and homes are 
built from mud and timber, and surrounded by huge 
rammed earth walls as a protection against dust storms. 

Rural homes in Ladakh, and those of Tibetan popula¬ 
tions in northern Nepal resemble Lhasa homes in their 
basic form and choice of building materials, stone and 
mud brick walls and flat roofs. 

A Tibetan Visual Identity 

In traditional Tibetan society, a building's height, and 
the use of certain decorations, were regulated. 19 From 
its size and outer appearance, it could be determined 


from afar whether a building was a temple, a manor 
house or the home of a peasant. At the same time, all 
varieties of buildings looked Tibetan, because the basic 
construction technology was subjected to a distinct 
scheme of design and proportions. This basic design 
scheme is the same for the modest little hut of a farmer, 
the house of a wealthy aristocrat, an important temple 
or the castle of the local lord. 

These design preferences can be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: 

The first and foremost visual component consists of 
timber structures, miniature eaves known as shingtsok 
(shing brtsegs ), which are placed on the principal 
doorways and windows. The Tibetans liken the win¬ 
dows to human eyes, and these eave structures are 
the eyelashes and eyebrows, without which the face 
of the house would be incomplete. Technically, these 
primarily help to distribute the load from above, using 
only small (and therefore inexpensive) pieces of wood, 
and they also protect the timber windows and doors 
from rain. Their basic construction system is the same 
throughout Tibet. 

The second visual element is the black plastered frame 
typically added around principal doorways and win¬ 
dows. This again is likened to the image of the eye, 
and has the advantage of greater heat absorption of 
the wall. 

The third visual element is the distinct trapezoidal shape 
created by the battered walls and flat roofs. This does 
not apply to some buildings in areas with greater rain¬ 
fall. 

A fourth visual element applies mostly to monasteries 
and castles perched high up on ridges or hilltops. The 
buildings are integrated in size and placement into the 
natural landscape, creating a visually well-balanced 
union between man-made structure and nature. Helped 
by the battered shape, the result is that buildings such 
as the Potala palace or Taktsang monastery in Bhutan 
seem to grow out of the mountain. 

Almost all traditional Tibetan structures have at least the 
first two of these design features, creating a common 
architectural (and visual) identity throughout the Tibetan 
cultural realm. 

Within this shared identity, variations of elaboration 
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Construction of the Dode Mint, 
commissioned by the Tibetan 
government in the 1940s. The 
shingtsak over the window lintels 
have just been completed (D.N. 
Tsarong). 


exist. The differences between religious and vernacu¬ 
lar architecture mainly concern the outer decorations. 
Temples and monasteries are coloured red or ochre, 
and have certain decorative friezes, bands and other 
elements on their parapets and rooftops. In the interior, 
the need for large spaces where monks congregate 
is satisfied using the same standardized post-and-lintel 
frame. 20 

The decorative designs of the doors and windows, as 
well as choice of wall materials and quality of masonry 
all represent the status and wealth of a building's 
owner, and create distinctions of social status within the 
common visual identity. 

Two more important design principles can also be 
found throughout the Tibetan cultural realm, but they 
apply more to monasteries and wealthier homes than 
defensive structures and simple farmhouses. The first 
is the preference for symmetry in faqade design. The 
second is an inverted double vertical hierarchy, in which 
the walls are battered so the building becomes slimmer 
towards the top, but the main windows become larger. 

For the timber frame, the design of post and lintel, 
particularly the shape and decoration of brackets and 
capitals, is also semi-standardized and identical or at 
least highly comparable throughout Tibet. 



Detail of shingtsak construction. 

Left: typical Tibetan window [Zara Thiessen). 
Right above: Ladakhi construction principle 
(Tenzin Nyandakj. 

Right below: Lhasa construction principle IKen 
Okuma & Pimpim de Azevedo). 
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Notes 

Quoted from M.C. Goldstein, Change, 
Conflict and Continuity among a community 
of nomadic pastoralists—A Case Study from 
Western Tibet, 1950-1990, in Barnett and 
Akiner 1994: 76-77. 

The modern' Sino-Tibetan border in these 
two regions was largely established during the 
mid-18th century when the Manchurian Qing 
dynasty of China established political control 
over many of these areas. The Tibetan gov¬ 
ernment has never accepted the loss of these 
regions as permanent or de jure, and Tibetan 
culture, language and religious practice are still 
dominant there today. 

See Alexander 2005, and also the works of 
Caffarelli (in Vergara & Beguin 1987), Chayet 
1989, Heller 1999, Su Bai 1996. 

4 For a description of recently discovered burial 
sites by Guntram Hazod, see Dotson 2009: 
175-192, for an older study Tucci 1950. 

5 Tucci 1948:137. 

Wang 1961, see Richardson 1998 plate 67 
fora pre-1959 photograph, Yang 1992:16 has 
pictures of the ruins prior to the reconstruction. 

Suolang Wangdui 1985:43-45 summarizes 
the tradition of Pabongka's link with the early 
history of Lhasa, see also Sorensen & Hazod 
2005:233. Pabongka was later transformed 
into a monastery, and destroyed after 1959, 
see ibid, preface, illustration 14; the monastery 
has since been rebuilt. 

Old Tang Annals, translation Bushell 
1880:441. The Unicorn Foundation and 
Sichuan University have documented several 
such towers, see Darragon 2005 and www. 
unicornfound.org. 

Described by Whitfield 1999:58 based on 
Stein's observations; the present author visited 
Miran fort in 2009 and observed building 
materials and technologies as described. 

10 Minyak forthcoming. 

See Wie 2002 for a study of Tibetan dzongs, 
Jest & Sanday 1982 for a preliminary study of 
Leh palace, and Bruskeland-Amundsen 2003 
for an exhaustive study on Bhutan's dzongs. 

Marshall, Behrendt, Luczanits et al. Kunsthalle 
BRD 289 (fig.4), 290 (fig.5) have examples of 
ancient Gandharan masonry. 

In the Lhasa region the Qugong archaeologi¬ 
cal site proves the existence of a settled commu¬ 


nity, see Wang 1994. 

14 Corneille Jest in his study of houses in Dolpo 
was maybe the first to write about the three- 
tier order, see Toffin 1981:236. For a study of 
settlement patterns of Tibetan populations in 
Nepal, see Gutschow 1998 and 2001. 

Bell 1992:75-77. This lengthy description 
is quoted here in its entirety as a major and 
informed eye-witness account; at least in 
Lhasa, the lifestyle, arrangements and traditions 
described here have changed significantly, see 
chapter 7, page 358 below. The paragraph 
also has been quoted in a Tibet Heritage Fund 
report, Alexander & Azevedo 1998. 

Howard 1989 calls it 'banded masonry'. 
Similar masonry can be found in ancient ruins of 
the Gandhara region; see Behrendt 2004:fig.9, 
who uses the terms 'diaper masonry' and 
'semi-ashlar masonry'. 

An early 20th century building in the town 
of Jyekundo in the Yushu prefecture of Qinghai 
was restored by Tibet Heritage Fund in 2009. 
The house has the traditional internal timber 
frame and adobe walls. It survived the 2010 
earthquake nearly intact, whereas most neigh¬ 
bouring houses that were built more recently 
totally collapsed. This piece of anecdotal 
evidence initially supports the claims made by 
Tibetan builders, but further investigations are 
necessary to understand the behaviour of tra¬ 
ditional buildings during tremors; see here also 
Langenbach 2009 for a study of earthquake 
mitigating features in the traditional architecture 
of the Kashmir valley at the western edge of the 
Himalayas. 

Lhasa interviews TP, NL, MJT 1994 and 1995. 

Dorje Yuthok, interview 1995, and Horkhang 
interview 1998. 

For these features of monastic architecture, 
see foremost Gyatsho 1979, Vergara and 
Beguin 1987 and Alexander 2005. 
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3 Lhasa, Its History and Significance 


^ | Lhasa Its History 


Physical Description 

The city of Lhasa is located at an altitude of 3657m 
above sea level (latitude 29°39 , 10.72"N / almost the 
same as Cairo, longitude 91° 7'55.17"E), in a fertile 
and forested valley through which the Kyichu river, a 
tributary of the Brahmaputra, runs from east to west. 
The valley has a microclimate, so that Lhasa is con¬ 
siderably warmer in winter than most other locations 
in central Tibet. 

Archaeological findings suggest that the valley of 
Lhasa has been inhabited for a long time. The first 
archaeological finds were made by Peter Aufschnaiter 
in the 1940s. In the 1980s Tibetan and Chinese 
archaeologists discovered a site in the Lhasa valley 
that they dated as 4000 years old, placing it in the 
Neolithic. This site, named Qugong, is located four 
kilometers north of Lhasa's old town (29 o 41'32.05"N, 
91°08'10.61"E). The artefacts found suggest that the 
inhabitants practiced agriculture and hunting. Human 
hand and footprints found 85km north of Lhasa have 
been dated as 20,000 years old. 1 

History 

Early History 

In the beginning of its recorded history, the site of 
Lhasa was called Rasa, which probably stood for 'a 
walled enclosure', or an enclosure for animals, such 
as Tibetan herders still build today. 2 

In one of the earliest Tibetan sources, the plain of 
Rasa is described as a deer grove or park. 3 

Tibet at that time was ruled by a succession of kings, 
whose lineage according to conventional Tibetan 
history traces back to 127 BC with the enthronement 
of Nyatri Tsenpo. However, even though the Tibetan 
sources more or less agree on the order of their 
names, little is known about the early kings. 4 

The 32nd in the lineage of the kings, Namri Songtsen 
(gNam ri srong btsan), rose from being an important 
clan chief in the Yarlung valley to become emperor (in 
Tibetan, Tsenpo, btsan po) of a central Tibetan region 
that he managed to conquer and unite. The new 
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dynasty founded by him is generally referred to either 
as the Purgyal (sPu rgyal) or the Yarlung dynasty. 5 He 
died around 618 and was succeeded by his son, 
Songtsen Gampo ('Songtsen the profound', d. ca. 
650). 6 

Songtsen Gampo's father began a military expan¬ 
sion towards China and central Asia, which the son 
continued. 7 In military terms, Tibet was extraordinarily 
successful. For the following two centuries, it con¬ 
trolled a vital section of the Silk Road. Even though 
borders of control varied due to continued warfare, 
and shifting alliances between Tibetans, Chinese, 
Arabs and Turkic tribes, the Tibetans continuously con¬ 
trolled a large section of central Asia from the Pamirs 
in the west, the Tarim basin to the north and some¬ 
times including the important city of Lanzhou to the 
west. Holding in check the Chinese garrisons along 
the Hexi corridor (today called the Gansu corridor), 
the Tibetan imperial command established fortresses 
and an administrative structure, and engaged in dip¬ 
lomatic contacts with the other important (and rival) 
entities in central Asia. 8 The Tibetan empire rapidly 
disintegrated in the mid-ninth century following the 
assassination of King Langdarma [r. ca. 841-842] by 
a Buddhist monk. 9 

Contemporaneous documents and archaeological 
finds show that Tibet had developed a sophisticated 
civilization during the empire period (seventh to ninth 
centuries), including a legal system, an extensive 
administrative system and a written language. Early 
sources say that the Tibetan alphabet was conceived 
during the reign of Songtsen Gampo. 10 This king mar¬ 
ried at least five wives. Two of them were Buddhist 
foreigners. From the court of Taizong (r. 626-649), 
second emperor of the Chinese Tang dynasty 
(618-907), who had just lost several battles with the 
Tibetans, a bride was demanded for a matrimonial 
alliance. In 641 Taizong granted the hand of lady 
Wen-cheng (d. 680). 11 

In neighbouring Nepal, the ruling Thakuri dynasty 
had developed close links with the Tibetans since 
the claimant to the throne, Narendradeva, sought 
sanctuary in Tibet after the overthrow of his father in 
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The founding of the Jokhang 
temple , wall-painting in the Nor- 
bulingka, ca. 1958 [1994 AA). 
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co. 624. In co. 641 he returned to Nepal as king but 
appears to have become a vassal of the Tibetans. 12 
Around 634 Songtsen Gampo married the Nepalese 
princess Bhrikuti. 13 

At that time, the semi-indigenous religion of Tibet known 
as Bon was apparently very influential, with adherents 
among important clan leaders. 14 

Later Tibetan sources describe in detail how the 
Nepalese princess Bhrikuti proposed to build a Buddhist 
temple at Rasa. 15 Near-contemporaneous sources 
confirm the erection of a temple during the reign of 
Songtsen Gampo. 16 This temple (Kal on Aufschnaiter's 
map), known variously as the Rasa Jokhang, Rasa 
Vihora [a Sanskrit term for monastery], Rasa Trulnang 
[miraculously-formed'] and more recently the Lhasa 
Jokhang [chapel of thejowo Buddha image in Lhasa'], 
marked the first introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. 17 

Over the following 300 years, the spread of Buddhism 
often enjoyed royal patronage, but also suffered seri¬ 
ous setbacks. Eventually, this religion came to transform 
Tibetan culture significantly. Therefore the origin story of 
this temple has become an important leitmotiv in Tibetan 
history. 18 The factual basis for this event has been proven 
without doubt, but later histories have embellished the 
events and styled them into a founding myth. 19 


An eighth century royal edict proclaimed Buddhism the 
religion of Tibet, and a ninth century king committed to 
upholding the Buddhist religion. 

The sources indicate that Buddhist temples prolifer¬ 
ated during the empire period, reaching perhaps as 
many as 108 by the early ninth century. 20 

Later sources place Lhasa at the heart of a geomantic 
scheme that depicts Tibet in the form of a demoness, 
who is tamed and nailed to the ground by a series 
of Buddhist temples the construction of which started 
under Songtsen Gampo. 21 

As early as the ninth century, the existence of the 
Jokhang temple caused the site name, Rasa, to become 
superseded by a new name, Lhasa, meaning 'the place 
of the gods'. 22 

Art historical observations lead to the conclusion that 
the Jokhang temple still preserves clearly distinguisha¬ 
ble elements from its founding period, in particular the 
square plan and room arrangement of the inner temple 
and the design of the timber columns and brackets. 
These elements suggest that Newar craftsmen from the 
Kathmandu valley constructed the temple in a style rem¬ 
iniscent of contemporary Indian Buddhist monasteries. 

Much less is known about what other buildings existed 
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in Lhasa at that time, if any, and what they might have 
looked like. 

During the recorded empire period, the Tibetan court, 
mirroring perhaps the lifestyle of a large part of the 
population, was semi-nomadic. 23 

The Old Tang Annals state for the period of the 
Tibetan empire that the "men of rank lived in large 
felt tents, which are called fulu." The Tibetans "have, 
however, some walled cities. The capital of the state 
is called the city of Lohsieh." 24 We can take Lohsieh to 
mean Lhasa. The Annals further describe Lhasa as a 
walled city with a palace. 25 In 822, a diplomatic mis¬ 
sion from the Chinese court visited the Tibetan emperor 
as part of the ongoing negotiations of a peace treaty. 
The mission reported: "The northern valley of the Tsang 
river [perhaps Brag dmar north of Samye] is the summer 
residence of the tsanp'u [Tibetan emperor]. His tent was 
surrounded by a fence of spears." 26 

Later Tibetan sources also describe Lhasa as a castle 
or fortification (lHa sa mkhar), in reference to a building 
on the Marpori hill ('red mountain') of unknown pro¬ 
portions. 27 In wall-paintings, King Songtsen Gampo's 
royal residence on Marpori is shown as a tower within 
a walled enclosure. This became the site where today 
the Potala palace stands, the former residence of the 
Dalai Lamas. 28 


The nearby Chakpori hill ('iron mountain') is claimed as 
the site of the palace of the Nepalese queen Bhrikuti. 
An extant cave-temple carved out of Chakpori's rock is 
preserved and dates to the imperial period. 29 

The Old Tibetan Annals recorded the various summer 
and winter residences of the court, as well as the summer 
and winter assemblies ('dun ma). The respective kings 
and their courts were on the move at least twice yearly, 
and usually the summer and winter courts were held 
at different places, but apparently never in Lhasa. 30 
This is comparable with 17th century Mongolia, when 
Urga, the capital of the clerical ruler, the Bogd Gegen 
Jetsundampa Hutuktu, was a city on wheels, consisting 
of tents that were moved from place to place. 31 

Therefore, despite the perhaps oversimplified descrip¬ 
tion of the Tang Annals, Lhasa during the early period 
cannot be described as the capital city of Tibet, but 
it contained an important religious centre and a royal 
palace. 

For the Tibetan kings, another highly important site was 
the valley of Yarlung, 90km southeast of Lhasa. Here 
the dead kings were entombed, not far from what was 
considered the oldest building in Tibet, the Yumbula- 
khar palace. 32 


Tibet and the supine demoness, 
a traditional drawing. The Lhasa 
Jokhang is placed on her heart 
(author's collection!. 
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Most Tibetan sources, especially the earliest ones, 
are chiefly concerned with temples and the rulers 
residence, and shed little light on the existence of a 
settlement of ordinary residents. However, in contempo¬ 
rary Lhasa there exists a strong tradition of linking sites 
and even specific buildings to the period of Emperor 
Songtsen Gampo and to the founding of the Jokhang 
temple. 

Apart from natural sites like the Meru Nyingpa 
rock (Aufschnaiter Ko23), this oral tradition names 
the following buildings as imperial sites: Nangmamo 
house ( Ka27] where barley beer [chang) was brewed 
for the workers building the temple, Kame Tara, the 
pillarless stables' where the king kept his horses when 
inspecting the temple construction ( Ka25 ), Kagyema 
complex [Kal9, Ko20 , Ko21) where the king resided 
during temple construction and where he is believed 
to have had a small altar, Tardong-sha ( Ko28 ), Junpa 
(Ka34) where barley was ground to feed the workers 
building the temple, the Nang-nub kitchen of Songtsen 
Gampo containing a mask made from the king's own 
blood ( Ga74 ), the subterranean cave below the 
Ani Tsamkhung nunnery (Nga65) where the king is 
believed to have meditated, and four chapels surround¬ 
ing the Jokhang in the cardinal directions. 33 

Virtually none of these sites contain any traces of early 
architecture today, as they have been renewed and 
rebuilt, in a cult of veneration, over the centuries. Only 
one site, Kagyema ( Ko20 ), unfortunately demolished, 
preserved archaic architectural elements, such as 
remains of an old pillar capital resembling the pillar 
capital in Songtsen Gampo's meditation cave in the 
Potala palace. Neither can be dated exactly. The cap¬ 
ital resembles that of the eighth century Keru Lhakhang 
but also occurs in buildings of the 1 Oth—14th centuries. 34 

The existence in early Lhasa of residences, workshops, 
stables, more chapels and perhaps a market, as sug¬ 
gested by the oral tradition, seem plausible, especially 
as supported by archaeological finds that confirm the 
existence of a farming population in the Lhasa valley 
since early times. The earliest evidence of a market 
immediately to the north of the Jokhang temple dates 
to the 14th century, but the market must have existed 
since much earlier. 35 Whether the Rasa Jokhang temple 
attracted the workshops and markets, or whether the 
existence of a prosperous farming community attracted 
the court to build the temple here, both temple and 
city became utterly interdependent early on. The city of 
Lhasa developed around the temple. 


Important Buddhist teachers, many from India, and 
their supporters, who were responsible for the reestab¬ 
lishment and spread of Buddhism starting in the tenth 
century, soon seized on the symbolic importance of 
Lhasa and the Jokhang temple. 36 Written sources from 
the 11th century onwards speak of the Lhasa Mandala 
Zone ( IHo sa dkyil 'khor steng , also lHa sa chos 'khor), 
claiming that Lhasa was originally chosen as location 
for the temple because a number of auspicious ele¬ 
ments were found in the landscape of the valley. Lhasa 
came to be seen as a physical manifestation of the 
dharmachakra, the eight-spoked wheel that symbolizes 
the fundamental Buddhist teaching of the eight-fold 
path. 37 

Lhasa's temple was prestigious, and it appears 
that control over the temple, and so over the Lhasa 
Mandala Zone, was a key to political control over 
an important part of central Tibet. Since the fall of the 
empire, Tibet was splintered into petty principalities. 
When Tibet submitted to conquering Mongol armies 
in the 13th century, the new emperor (and conqueror) 
of China placed Tibet nominally under control of the 
head of the Sakya school of Buddhism, but it appears 
that powerful principalities continued to act quite 
independently. The remote-control overlordship of the 
Sakya school and monastery did not survive the fall 
of the Mongol Yuan Dynasty. The de facto independ¬ 
ent principalities continually competed for power, and 
many of these were in support of one or the other of 
the various schools of Buddhism that developed in Tibet 
since the tenth century. From 1200 to 1480, and again 
from 1518 to 1612, the principality that controlled the 
wider Lhasa valley region was an important regional 
political power, deriving legitimacy partly because of 
their custodianship of the Lhasa Jokhang temple. The 
Lhasa region was then known as Kyisho [area of the 
Kyichu river]. 38 

In the earlier 15th century, Je Tsongkapa founded 
the three great monasteries of Ganden, Drepung 
and Sera around Lhasa and created a new power¬ 
ful entity based in the valley: the Gelukpa school of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Over the centuries, Lhasa remained 
important as a religious centre and pilgrimage desti¬ 
nation, even when central Tibet was governed from 
other centres, such as Sakya, Densatil and Shigatse. 39 
Because of the Buddhist principle of pradakshinapatha , 
or ritual circumambulation, by the early 15th century an 
important circumambulation corridor was established, 
the Barkor. The Barkor (Bar skor), the 'intermediate 
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circumambulation', still constitutes the chief urban ele¬ 
ment of old Lhasa. Another circumambulation route that 
encompasses the entire city, the Lingkor, took its final 
shape during the 17th century. 40 

Capital of Tibet 1642-1959 

In the mid-17th century, the Fifth Dalai Lama, through the 
favour of a powerful Mongol ally, assumed supreme 
temporal and spiritual authority over the largest Tibetan 
polity to be established since the end of the empire. 
The new Ganden Podrang government ruled central 
Tibet, todays Tibet Autonomous Region, and large 
parts of Kham and Amdo that today are part of Chinas 
Sichuan and Qinghai provinces. 41 

Upon taking power, the Fifth Dalai Lama's administra¬ 
tion quickly embarked on a series of prestigious con¬ 
struction projects. Songtsen Gampo's Jokhang temple 
was extended considerably and so transformed from 
an Indian vihara into a fully-fledged Tibetan monastery. 
The 13-storey Potala palace was built, housing both 
shrine rooms and the Dalai Lama's administration. These 
two projects served to reinforce Lhasa's new dual role, 
being simultaneously Tibet's political centre (embodied 
by the Potala palace and the administrative district of 
Shol below) as well as religious centre (the Jokhang 
temple). 42 The new Tibetan government evidently 
viewed themselves as successors to the Tibetan empire, 
with the Fifth Dalai Lama a new emanation of Emperor 
Songtsen Gampo. This idea was reinforced with the 
moving of a stele containing an imperial period inscrip¬ 
tion to Lhasa. The city of Lhasa became the capital of 
Tibet and stood unrivaled in a land that has known few 
other cities. 43 

The Fifth Dalai Lama also invited important feudal lords 
to take up residence in Lhasa, as an ennobled elite 
eligible for government positions. Gradually, the city 
developed something of a middle class, consisting of 
lower-ranking nobles, administrators and master arti¬ 
sans. 44 

In terms of typological interpretation, in the 17th century 
Lhasa gained an important new dimension as ceremo¬ 
nial centre of the country. Partly for its own legitimiza¬ 
tion, the administration created a series of festivals and 
processions that dominated the Tibetan calendar until 
1959. 45 

Many of these took place on the Barkor, the circular 
ritual passage around the Jokhang that also served as 


the town's chief market. Another ritual procession road, 
the Lingkor, led around the entire city, all its temples 
and the Potala palace. The Lingkor came to define the 
boundaries of Lhasa until 1959. The ritual circumambu¬ 
lation of Lhasa via the Lingkor is still widely practiced 
by pilgrims and the residents of Lhasa today. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama's immediate political successor, 
the regent Desi Sangye Gyatso, was killed in 1704 
when Tibet's last Mongol overlord Lhazang Khan, 
grandson of Gushri Khan, seized power. Lhazang 
Khan also abducted the spiritual successor, the Sixth 
Dalai Lama, who disappeared, ushering in a succes¬ 
sion crisis. Lhazang Khan was deposed and killed 
during the Dzungar Mongol invasion of 1717. 

A two-decade-long period of strife and civil war that 
began in the aftermath of the Dzungar invasion only 
ended when the Tibetan general Pola Sonam Tobgye 
enlisted the help of the Qing court. Enjoying the pro¬ 
tection of a Qing garrison newly stationed in pacified 
Lhasa, he became the last major lay ruler of historic 
Tibet in 1727 reducing the Seventh and subsequent 
Dalai Lamas to spiritual figure heads. Pola based 
himself in the Ganden Khangsar palace (Aufschnaiter 
Choi06, see chapter 5 below), and was henceforth 
remembered as Pola Miwang ('ruler of men'). His son 
and successor, Gyurme Namgyal, was assassinated in 
1750 after a four-year reign by the official representa¬ 
tives of the Qing court in Lhasa. An uprising against the 
Qing was quickly put down by the garrison. For the 
next 100 years, the Qing empire controlled political 
events in Tibet by choosing clerical regents to adminis¬ 
ter Tibet. The Ninth, Tenth, 11th and 12th Dalai Lamas 
all died young under mysterious circumstances. The 
clerical regents became very powerful. 46 

In 1862, the Tibetan administration under leadership 
of lay minister Shatra broke this cycle and Shatra was 
declared regent without Qing involvement. Qing influ¬ 
ence over Tibet waned. 47 In 1895, the 13th Dalai Lama 
assumed temporal power. Soon after, he survived an 
assassination attempt. 48 

Like another god-king caught up with the modern 
world, the Japanese Emperor Meiji, the 13th Dalai 
Lama and his inner circle set out to modernize Tibet, 
even attempting to make Tibet a member of the interna¬ 
tional community. 49 In his biography, he recalled: 

"I came into power when I was twenty years old, 
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but I did not know at all how to govern a country. 

For the first five or six years it was very difficult. I 
could see the administration was failing in many 
ways, but I had no experience to guide me in 
making changes. However, within ten years I had 
in some degree improved the government". 50 

Short stints in exile in China, Mongolia and India 
following Lhasa's temporary occupation first by an 
imperial Chinese army and then a British contingent 
exposed the young ruler to international power politics 
and to the outside world. 

By the 1920s, cars appeared on the streets of Lhasa, a 
hydroelectric power station was built to supply the city 
with electricity, and an out-patient clinic, embassies, 
a cinema, a mint, bank notes, and a postal system 
with telegraph service were established. The army was 
reorganized according to the British model, modern 
weapons were bought, and a police force created for 
Lhasa. The modernized Tibetan army, with an officer's 
corps recruited from the noble families, succeeded in 
regaining control of lost Tibetan territory at the Sichuan 
frontier. A government department, the Sonom Lekhung, 
was established to help hereditary serfs to become free 
tax payers, obtaining the freedom to live and work 
where they liked. 

After the death of the 13th Dalai Lama in 1933 many 
of these reforms came to an early end, and the conserv¬ 
ative religious and aristocratic establishment promoted 
a return to the traditional way of life. 51 Events soon 
proved that this was no longer possible. 

New China Supersedes Old Tibet 

In 1950 the new leader of China, chairman of the 
State Council Mao Zedong, announced that the ter¬ 
ritories of Tibet and Taiwan needed to be liberated. 
Troops of China's People's Liberation Army (PLA) 
crossed the border previously established between 
the Tibetan government under the 13th Dalai Lama, 
and the Kuomintang government of Republican China. 
The Chinese forces quickly routed the Tibetan army 
and reached Lhasa in 1951. 52 By all appearances 
under duress, the Tibetan government agreed for Tibet 
to become a part of the newly proclaimed People's 
Republic of China. In the eyes of many scholars, such 
as Goldstein, Tibet thus came under direct Chinese rule 
for the first time in its history. 53 


The People's Republic of China at the time considered 
itself as a multi-ethnic state, and the accession treaty 
signed by Tibetan government stipulated that Tibet 
would be a fully autonomous region. 54 In 1956 a 
popular uprising against communist reforms began in 
eastern Tibet, and in 1958 in the northern region of 
Amdo. Both were put down militarily, and new polit¬ 
ical and economic systems established. Thousands of 
Tibetan refugees from both regions drifted towards the 
Lhasa area. 

In 1959 a popular uprising by the Lhasa population, 
the Tibetan government and the eastern Tibetan rebels 
was put down forcefully. 55 According to statements 
by the Chinese-appointed Tibetan mayor of Lhasa to 
journalists in 1962, a quarter of the adult population of 
Lhasa was arrested and imprisoned in the aftermath of 
1959, the annus horribilis in Tibetan history. 56 Some of 
those arrested spent the next 20 years in labour camps 
where many died from exhaustion and starvation. 57 A 
number of monasteries, monuments and homes of those 
associated with the uprising were either closed down 
or destroyed during the next few years. 

In 1965 Lhasa became the capital of the newly-formed 
Tibet Autonomous Region. In 1966, the Cultural 
Revolution reached Tibet. Over the following decade 
the remaining monasteries, temples, administrative 
buildings and homes of the nobility and wealthy trad¬ 
ers were either destroyed or transformed into granaries, 
government offices or public housing. 58 

We have few written sources about this turbulent 
period. One resident of Lhasa, government secretary 
Tubten Khetsun of the Gyatso Tashi house (Aufschnaiter 
Nya39, survey given in chapter 5), described his feel¬ 
ings experiencing the Cultural Revolution in his recently 
published biography: 

"[Gathering fire wood in the mountains south of 
Lhasa, from where I] got a clear picture of the extent 
of Chinese construction since their arrival more 
than ten years earlier. Formerly, it was the splendid 
Potala Palace and the [Jokhang] temple that stood 
at the centre of the Lhasa Dharmachakra, and of 
Tibet as a whole, as the supreme field of merit for 
all living beings, blazing with the power of bless¬ 
ing, surrounded by the dwellings of the common 
people beautified with the characteristic features 
of their tradition, where agricultural and pastoral 
products were always plentiful, people were nat- 
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Remains of destroyed Buddha image in Ganden monastery 
(1989 Ml 


Chapel in iabrang Nyingpa building, once home to the Fifth Dalai Lama, converted during the 
Cultural Revolution into a shrine dedicated to Marxist and Maoist doctrines (1998 AAj. 


urally easygoing and kind, of gentle disposition, 
constant, and ever concerned with benefiting their 
fellow man, so that anyone who ever lived in this 
city for any length of time would only want to stay 
that much longer, for it was a haven of peace. 
Now, the old city that had not been whitewashed 
for a long time but left to decay seemed dark 
and grimy; it had been encircled by ugly Chinese 
buildings with corrugated iron roofs and was filled 
with ruins of destroyed monasteries and temples. 
Wherever you went, instead of seeing attractive 
people or hearing pleasant talk, there was only 
the din of killing, chopping, and beating, and 
the majority of citizens lived in hunger, fear and 
fatigue. Whichever aspect one considered, it had 
become an unredeemed hell on earth, and seeing 
that brought on a profound sadness." 59 

Chinese government broadcasts of the time paint a 

much more jubilant picture: 

1964 

" Enormous building construction over the past 13 
years has exceeded the total floor space of old 
Lhasa, remaking the skyline of what used to be 
known as the "forbidden city". [...] The famous 
Potala Hill, covered by the Potala Palace, is now 
surrounded by new buildings for broadcasting, 
school, bank office [sic], bookshop and the 


office of the Preparatory Committee for the Tibet 
Autonomous region. A new hotel in the vicinity is 
almost completed. All houses of the serf-owners 
who took part in the 1959 rebellion were confis¬ 
cated. They have all been given to former slum 
and ragged tent dwellers. The age-old slums and 
ragged tents have disappeared." 60 

1966 

"January 18, New China News Agency reported 
that the city of Lhasa had been reconstructed into 
a tidy and beautiful new urban district with 25 
modern buildings." 61 

"September 14, New China News Agency 
reported that the Red Guards and the revolutionary 
masses of all nationalities in Lhasa make revolution 
and destroyed the "Four Olds". They abolished the 
old names of streets, places and units left behind 
by the Feudal Serf System." 62 

1968 

"In the past, every household had its clay 
Bodhisattva, while now every house has a portrait 
of Chairman Mao. In the past, there were statues 
of gods and ghosts in every village and by the 
roadside; now glittering pagodas, pavilions and 
bill boards decked with Chairman Maos quota¬ 
tions can be seen everywhere. [...] Our Victory is 
entirely due to Chairman Mao!" 63 
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Whether reason for jubilation or sadness, the old Tibet, 
and with it the milieu of the traditional Lhasa house, 
came to an end during this period. 

Lhasa the Holy City Symbol of Tibet 

The existence of and control over Lhasa provided legit¬ 
imacy for the political elites from the imperial period 
to the present day. Even if Lhasa was for much of its 
history not the administrative centre of all of Tibet, it 
was something even more important than that. For Tibet 
itself, the founding of Lhasa became a national myth, 
with the central temple having assumed the importance 
of a national ceremonial centre. 64 

In the context of Tibetan Buddhism, Lhasa and surround¬ 
ings have been designated as a sacred Mandala 
Zone. To be a worthy custodian of the Lhasa temple, 
the holy of holies, was a major obligation for any 
institution or person seeking legitimate hegemony over 
central Tibet and beyond. 

Lhasa's religious and cultural prestige was never 
confined to areas under direct rule of the Tibetan 
government. Still today, for Tibetan communities in 


the provinces of Qinghai, Sichuan and Yunnan of 
China; and in Nepal, India, Bhutan and elsewhere, 
as well as for Buddhists of certain other nationalities, 
such as Mongolian Buddhists in China, Russia and 
the Mongolian Republic, Monpa and Lhopa tribes of 
Bhutan and India, Qiang and Naxi of China, Lhasa is 
the holy city, a pilgrimage destination most aspire to 
visit at least once in their lives. Until 1959, the great 
monastic universities of Lhasa were open to students 
coming from any of these areas. 

Lhasa as a city therefore was more than an overgrown 
village, it was a pivotal cultural invention, it presented 
a superordinate idea necessary to the development of 
Tibetan civilization. Lhasa fulfilled the need for a centre 
serving political, economic, cultural, religious and 
social requirements 65 

With its temples, imperial period inscriptions, annual 
ceremonies and spectacles, debating monks, proces¬ 
sions of the Dalai Lamas, trade caravans and bazaars, 
corridors of power in the Potala palace district, artisans' 
workshops, whitewashed grand mansions, pilgrims, 
aristocrats and beggars, Lhasa symbolized Tibet's cul¬ 
tural achievements and aspirations. 
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Notes 

Aufschnaiter 1988:99 describes finds dated 
350BC-550AD; Chayet 1994:218-219 lists 
different archaeological finds in Tibet; Sonam 
Wangdu, monograph on the site, in press , 
Beijing, and Wang Renxiang, Xizang Koogu 
(Tibetan Archaeology), vol. 1 1994:63-75 

(Sichuan Lianhe Daxue, Guanyu Qugong 
Wenhua De Jige Wenti, 63-75) describe the 
Neolithic Qugong finds; Zhang and Li 2002 
published the results of optical dating of human 
hand and footprints found in the Penbo valley 
north of Lhasa. 

Among the earliest available sources are the 
so-called Tun-huang manuscripts, containing 
royal geneaologies and much other valuable 
source materials, named after a monastery in 
China's Gansu province where they were dis¬ 
covered in the early 20th century. Most are now 
kept in Paris and in London. They have since 
been categorized as the Old Tibetan Annals 
(translated by Dotson 2009), and the Old 
Tibetan Chronicle, and have been made avail¬ 
able online, http://otdo.aa.tufs.ac.jp/archives. 
cgi. 

In the Old Tibetan Annals, (PT. 1288 + IOL Tib 
J 750 line 17/ published in Bacot 1940:20-1-42 
and Dotson 2009:106) for the year 710 we 
find: btsan mo kim shang khong co ra sa'i sha 
tsal du gshegs , "The imperial princess Kim-shang 
departed to the deer grove/park of Ra-sa." 
Snellgrove 198/ vol.2:381 suggests: "Lhasa 
was then known as Ra-sa, meaning 'enclosure' 
and suggesting that it was a hunting reserve with 
a royal residence on the hill-top (later known as 
the Potala) looking down on the surrounding 
plain." Toni Huber, who kindly pointed out these 
references to me, and who has done extensive 
research on Tibetan hunting culture, suggested in 
a private communication that the idea of Rasa 
as an early hunting preserve of the kings is possi¬ 
ble. Later imperial sources mention the 'palace of 
Lhasa' ( lHa sa pho brong ), which seems to have 
come into existence in relation with Songtsen 
Gampo's matrimonial alliances and the various 
temple building activities that began in the late 
630s. 

See Haarh 1969 and Sorensen 1994 for 
in-depth discussions about the early Tibetan king¬ 
dom, also Phun tshogs tshe ring 1991:99-107. 

Both names for the Tibetan dynasty were given 


by later historians; in records from the imperial 
period, the emperors are sometimes referred to 
as btsan po spu rgyal (Purgyal emperor); btsan 
po being the standard term, the equivalent of 
'emperor' (Beckwith 1993:6). 

Beckwith 1993:13-17 describes these events, 
based on Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

Dotson 2009:16-17 points out that Songtsen's 
grandfather already planned to overthrow a 
neighbouring clan leader, but was prevented 
from doing so. 

Beckwith 1993 deals with the subject of 
Tibet's central Asian wars and the relations 
with its neighbouring states based on Tibetan, 
Chinese, Turkic and Arab sources; details of the 
Tibetan administration can be found in Dotson 
2009, Richardson 1998 and Uray 1980. 

After the collapse of the empire, some stranded 
Tibetan army outposts remained in central Asia, 
founding fiefdoms and some settlements that still 
exist today as distinct Tibetan villages, I found 
a number of these in remote pockets of Gansu 
province in 2010. 

"Previously in Tibet, there was no writing, but 
it was during the time of this btsan po [Songtsen 
Gampo] that the entire basis of Tibet's good 
customs was created...", from the Old Tibetan 
Chronicle (PT. 1287 line 451, translated by 
Dotson 2007:6, also published in Bacot 
1940:160-161). This is corroborated by the 
Old Tang Annals, which for the period before 
Songtsen Gampo state about the proto-Tibet¬ 
ans: "They have no written characters", transla¬ 
tion Bushell 1880:440. No mention is made in 
either source of the later legendary claim that 
Songtsen Gampo dispatched minister Tonmi 
Sambhota to India to develop a Tibetan script, 
but the Tibetan alphabet is clearly modeled on 
north Indian styles of writing. 

Wen-cheng, probably a minor aristocrat from 
the Chinese court, was married to Songtsen's 
son, but after his death in 646 became 
Songtsen's wife, Dotson 2009:33-34, Beckwith 
1993:24, as is corrobated by Chinese sources, 
see Demieville 1952:201, Bushell 445. During 
the empire period, the Tibetans had matrimo¬ 
nial alliances with many small and large neigh¬ 
bours, including Nanzhao, the Uighur Khanate 
and Zhangzhung. The Chinese, who had 
entered similar alliances with other powerful 
neighbours such as the Xiongnu named them 
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heqin, or peaceful marriage arrangements, 
Dotson 2009:34. 

In 602 King Amsuvarman founded the first 
Thakuri dynasty, which is placed within the 
Licchavi period, ca. 300-879, see Slusser 
1992:Preface; Vitali 1990:71 reconstructs 
these events based on Tibetan, Chinese and 
Nepalese sources. 

Vitali 1990:73 infers that the entire ruling 
family, or even the entire Thakuri court may 
have resided in Lhasa for the period of 
Narendradeva's exile. Bhrikuti may have been 
the daughter of King Amsuvarman (r. until 621), 
see Vitali 1993:71, while Slusser 1992:12 sug¬ 
gests it more likely that she was the daughter 
of either Bhimajunadeva, Vishnugupta or even 
Narendradeva. Sorensen 1994:199 fn.560 
considers Narendradeva a 'fair guess', citing 
unsurmountable problems for conclusive identi¬ 
fication of Bhrikuti's father due to contradictory 
Tibetan and missing Nepalese sources. 

According to Karmay 1972, an annotated 
history of Bon from a later Tibetan source, Bon 
is not indigenous to Tibet, and overall rather 
similar to Buddhism. Little source material about 
the nature of Bon during the Tibetan empire 
period is available. The followers of Bon were 
quite hostile to Buddhism (see e.g. Wangdu 
& Diemberger 2000:47 and 58), and the 
triumphant Buddhism eventually caused Bon 
to become a minor religion with comparatively 
few temples and little influence on Tibetan 
society as a whole. The 14th Dalai Lama has 
acknowledged Bon as one of the principal 
spiritual schools of Tibet. 

Sorensen 1994 gives the story and compares 
the available sources; the building of the temple 
is also recounted in detail in Alexander 2005; 
Vitali 1990:72 offers 639 as the most likely 
date for the temple construction. 

The bSam yas inscription (ca. 776) mentions 
the temple of Ra sa, the sKar chung inscription 
(early ninth century) names Songtsen Gampo 
as responsible for having established the Ro sa 
temple, see Richardson 1985:26# and 72# 
respectively. For critical readings of the availa¬ 
ble sources on the founding of the temple see 
Vitali 1990:69-88, Sorensen 1994:253-281 
and Alexander 2005:27-72. 

For the variety of names see for example 
Sorensen 1994, Vitali 1990 and Richardson 


1985 as quoted above. 

Vitali 1990:69 explains the pivotal role of this 
temple in one brilliant paragraph. 

Sorensen 1994:267-274 and Alexander 
2005:30-31 discuss the miraculous events 
attributed by later source texts; for example, 
King Songtsen Gampo is said to have cre¬ 
ated 108 emanations of himself who built the 
temple. Similar founding myths are known from 
a number of cities around the world, and this 
may be related to bolstering (or establishing) 
legitimacy of a ruling class, regime or system of 
beliefs. It is of interest to note that whereas the 
original temple was clearly built in contemporary 
Indian style by Nepalese craftsmen (Alexander 
2005:36-52), later texts give the Chinese prin¬ 
cess an important role in its construction, so that 
the final temple is interpreted centuries later as 
a product of Tibetan-Nepalese-Chinese coop¬ 
eration, see Sorensen 1994:253-281. 

The Old Tibetan Annals, other Tun-huang 
documents and the early inscriptions name 
several of these temples, see for example PT 
1066, Richardson 1985:26, Dotson 2007:50- 
51. In Lhasa, a second temple was built, the 
Ramoche, though Songtsen Gampo's role in 
its founding is not proven beyond doubt, see 
Alexander 2005:75-90, Sorensen 1994:274 
and Richardson 1985:26. The number 108 is 
an auspicious number in Buddhism and may 
simply indicate a large number. However, in 
some cases the exact number of 108 stupa 
monuments have actually been erected in 
circumference of such temples (eg. the imperi¬ 
al-period temples of bSam yas in central Tibet 
and Tre'i Ka brag on the outskirts of present-day 
dKar mdzes town in Sichuan/Kham). 

See Sorensen & Hazod 2005:171-215 for a 
description of the scheme and lists of the temple 
names. 

The Sino-Tibetan peace treaty of 821, accord¬ 
ing to an extant inscription, mentions 'the palace 
of Lhasa' ( Pho brang lha sa). This confirms that 
the name Lhasa was already in use at the time, 
and further indicates that Lhasa at that time 
did not only consist of one temple. Ra sa as 
anachronistic epithet for the temple still appears 
much later; for example, a document from 
1823 bears the colophon 'from the palace of 
the Rasa Trulnang composed by the Tsemonling 
regent', in Schuh and Phukhang 1979:86-89. 
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23 Aufschnaiter 1983 estimates that in the 
1940s, 5/6 (i.e. over 80%) of the population 
lived off agriculture. However, this may be cor¬ 
rect only for central Tibet, in western, northern 
and eastern Tibet the nomadic population may 
be as much as 30% even today. 

Translation Bushell 1880:442. Mention is 
made of the Tibetan Emperor Chiehtsan [Trisong 
Detsen] who receives visitors sitting in his royal 
tent, in the year 78/ "in the ancient Yuanchou, 
Chiehtsan [...] was seated in his tent," ibid. 
497. 

Translation Bushell 1880:445. 

26 Translation Bushell 1880:521. 

The earliest mentions refer to a temple 'at the 
rock of the Lhasa castle', lHa so mkhar brag lha 
khong , see Sorensen & Hazod 2005:199. 

28 A World Heritage site since 1994, see http:// 
whc.unesco.org/en/list/707 

29 See Sonam Wangdu 1985:100-102, for 
survey drawings see Su Bai 1998:24. 

30 Uebach 1984 discusses and identifies such 
sites for the years 650-747 and 755-763, 
Dotson 2009:235-255 has a table of sites 
related to royal movements and the source 
texts in transcription and translation, Hazod 
(in Dotson 2009:Part III) has identified many 
assembly and residence sites as homes of 
important clans, suggesting that the king moved 
at the invitation of the clans, perhaps to secure 
their continued support. 

The origins of the modern Mongolian cap¬ 
ital, Ulaanbaatar, can be traced back to 
about 1639, when the seat of the First Bogd 
Gegen Jetsundampa Hutuktu, Zanabazar, was 
established. It was known as Huree (also Ikh 
Huree or Khuree), meaning ring and referring 
to a military encampment, organized as a 
semi-nomadic settlement consisting of the tradi¬ 
tional Mongolian ger felt tents. The camp-town 
moved to its present location in 1778, and the 
Bogd Gegen court settled down permanently. 
Since then, this city of tents became Mongolia's 
greatest religious centre. By 1900, as many as 
20,000 monks conducted religious services in 
more than 100 temples in the city, known to 
most of the outside world by its Russian name, 
Urga, see Alexander et al. 2006:19. 

The Yarlung tombs are located at 
29°03'726"N, 91°41'48.02"E; Tucci 1950 
proposes a chronology for their establishment, 


discussing much other important material in the 
process; Haarh 1969 has a detailed discussion 
of the layout of the tombs and their inherent 
symbolism. 

Based on field research in Lhasa 1993-1995; 
an early stage of this research was presented 
at the 1998 Seminar of the International 
Association for Tibetan Studies at Bloomington, 
but never published. 

For the Kachu capital see Vitali 1990 plates 
12 & 13. 

35 Alexander et al. 1999:45, Stearns 2007 
provides the background to Tangtong Gyalpo's 
fundraising at the Lhasa market to finance the 
building of iron bridges. 

36 Vitali 1990:69ff. " 

Sorensen & Hazod 2007:401-550 (580 
has a map) offer an exhaustive description of 
the 11 th—12th century formulation of the Lhasa 
Mandala Zone to date; Mills 2007:28-34 list all 
auspicious topographical features in table form; 
Matthew Akester's translation of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama's description of the Lhasa Dharmachakra 
is given in Alexander 2005:286. 

See Sorensen 2003 for a fascinating study 
that shows that flood control was an important 
means for legitimization of rule over Lhasa, as 
the plains where thejokhang stands were prone 
to flooding from the nearby Kyichu river; see 
Sorensen & Hazod 2007 (particularly chapters 
4 & 5) for a detailed analysis of the political 
power struggles in medieval Lhasa. 

Stoddard 2010:178-181 brilliantly describes 
the further transformation of Lhasa achieved by 
Tsongkapa. 

40 The Barkor was at first called the Chikor ( Phyi'i 
'khor lam chen mo), the outer circumambulation, 
perhaps indicating that Lhasa at the time was 
not much larger than the Barkor, see Stoddard 
2010:87. 

Dhondup 1984 chapter 1, drawing on the 
autobiographical writings of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama, has the most detailed description and 
analysis; see also Samten Karmay's contri¬ 
bution in Pommaret 1997 chapter 5, and the 
translation by Ahmed 2005:191-197 of the 
Fifth Dalai Lama's praises of Gushri Khan, his 
Qosot Mongol ally; Petech 1972:8 analyses 
the balance of power between khan and 
lama; Ganden Podrang ( dGa' Idan pho brang) 
means 'Palace of the Tushita Heaven', the name 
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of the Fifth Dalai Lama's residence in Drepung 
monastery (see Sorensen & Hazod 2005:32), 
the name can be interpreted as implying 
divinely inspired rule. 

For these construction projects, see Anne 
Chayet's study in Pommaret 1997 chapter 3 
and Alexander 2005 chapter 1. 

For the stele see Hazod 2010-a. Tibetans 
are still today overwhelmingly rural in all of the 
five Chinese provinces that incorporate Tibetan 
areas. According to China's 2000 Census, 
87.2 percent of the overall Tibetan population 
live in rural areas, ranging from 91.4 percent in 
Qinghai, to 90.9 percent in Gansu, 89.5 per¬ 
cent in Sichuan, 84.8 percent in the TAR and 
80 percent in Yunnan. See Fischer 2009-b:54. 

See chapter 4, page 52, also Surkhang 
interview 1993 etc. 

See Sjoberg 1960:272-282 for ceremonial 
religiosity as typical aspect of the pre-industrial 
city, on p.278 he cites Lhasa as example; for 
a detailed description of the major annual festi¬ 
vals of Lhasa, see Richardson 1993; Lhasa also 
had important ceremonies in earlier times. 

See Alexander 2005:207ff. 

Petech 1973:174-175, the leading authority 
on Sino-Tibetan relations of the 17th—19th cen¬ 
turies. 

See Goldstein 1989:42-43 and Dhondub 
1986-11. 

For the travails of AAeiji and his court, see 
Keene 2002. 

From the official biography compiled in 1934 
by Purbuchok Rinpoche, translated by Tibetan 
scholar K. Dhondup 1986:10. 

Dhondub 1986:64-122, 122 and Goldstein 
1989:815-824 summarize the internal situation 
of Tibet after the death of the 13th Dalai Lama. 

Chinese sources reported 4000 casualties 
on the Tibetan side, Union Research Institute 
1968:765. 

Goldstein 1989:772. 

The '17-Point-Agreement' on 'Measures for the 
Peaceful Liberation of Tibet', see Suo & Wang 
1984:184-189, discussed in detail in Goldstein 
2007 

Eyewitness accounts from Lhasa, India, Nepal 
and Europe; Strong 1959, for example, gives a 
description of the events of the 1950s strongly 
sympathetic to the official Chinese viewpoint; 
accounts sympathetic to the Tibetan govern¬ 


ment can be found in Barber 1969, Avedon 
1984:374-383, Patterson 1960; published 
eyewitness accounts include Andrutsang 1961, 
Dewatshang 1997 Panchen Lama 1997 and 
Weise & Zeren 2006; the historian Shakya 
1999 has published one of the first chronicles 
of this period. 

56 Gelder 1964:139. 

Many families interviewed for this work had 
at least one relative who spent on average 22 
years in labour camps, see also Avedon 1979 
for a description of the labour camp experience 
of Lhasa residents; Khetsun 2008 chapters 
5-10 describe personal accounts of six different 
prison camps. 

The carnage of the Cultural Revolution has 
been well-documented, see eg. Khetsun 
2008:172-173, Namgyal & Yeshi 1994:60, 
Weise & Zeren 2006. For the economy, Suo 
& Wang 1984:179 speak of "the socialist 
transformation of agriculture, animal husbandry, 
handicrafts and private commerce", i.e. aboli¬ 
tion of private ownership that in Tibet lasted until 
the early 1980s. 

59 Khetsun 2008:187. 

60 From a collection of translated government 
newpapers and broadcasts from Lhasa, pub¬ 
lished in Hong Kong, Union Research Institute 
1968:596. 

61 ibid:818. 

62 ibid:820. 

People's Daily, Peking November 19, 1968, 
quoted in: Union Resarch Institute 2008: inside 
cover. 

64 According to Sjoberg 1960:272-275 and 

Sorensen 1994 and 2003, the peculiar nature 
of Lhasa's cult and mythos may have had its 
origin partially in the Indian tradition, but in the 
context the source of inspiration is not relevant. 

65 Mumford 1979:32 calls this "an emerging 

factor in cultural history"; for an extensive trea¬ 
tise of the built form in traditional architecture as 
symbolic imago mundi see Snodgrass 1990; 
Peter Herrle has coined the term 'ubergeord- 
nete Idee' (superordinate idea) in a presentation 
for the Urban Management Masters Course at 
Berlin University of Technology. 
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View of Shasorzur area (1995 AA). 
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4 Milieu of the Lhasa Town House 
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The Town: Lhasa City in the First Half of 
the 20th Century 

In 1912, after the fall of the Qing dynasty in China, 
the 13th Dalai Lama declared the full independence of 
Tibet, and a period of prosperity and stability began. 

From the 1920s onwards, Lhasa was gradually electri¬ 
fied, and in the markets one could buy Swiss watches 
and American news magazines. The city prospered as 
trade with both China and India picked up. During the 
Second World War, Tibet as a neutral country was an 
important trade and supply region, and continued to 
prosper further. The young 14th Dalai Lama (brought 
to Lhasa in 1940 and enthroned in 1950) and his 
government continued to modernize the country, albeit 
cautiously. The electrification of the city continued, the 
irrigation system improved, but the army was neglected 
and attempts to improve general education were 
stalled. 1 

During the first half of the 20th century, Lhasa's admin¬ 
istration was divided into two districts. The western 
half of the city area, including the Shol, Chakpori and 


Kundeling settlements, was administered by the Shol 
Office (Zhol pa las khungs). The urban cluster of 600 
houses arranged around the Jokhang temple was 
administered by the mipon (mi dpon ), akin to a mayor 
and appointed by the national government, based in 
the Nangtse-sha office-cum-dungeon in the centre of 
town (Aufschnaiter KalO). 

The buildings investigated in this study are exclu¬ 
sively located in the latter administrative district. 

In 1948, in preparation for further electrification, the 
government had the city surveyed and the first proper 
map was produced. Lhasa was recorded to have 
about 900 buildings, including over 30 temples and 
monasteries, and around 30,000 inhabitants. The 
city walls were no more, but there were two gates. 
One was the Drakgo-kaling, a gate consisting of three 
stupa monuments located between the Potala palace 
and Chakpori hill (demolished in 1967 and rebuilt in 
1995). The other was located at the western edge of 
the central urban cluster, from where one had to cross 
a bridge and pass by the important Western Rigsum 
Gonpo temple in order to reach the Potala. 2 



Tibet No. 2 - car in 1920s 
Lhasa. On the right Kumbey-la, 
see Ca25 (courtesy Dundul 
Namgyal Tsarongj. 
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The Residents: Lhasa Society in the First 
Half of the 20th Century 

Structure of the Government 

Tibet at the time was a hierarchical society under 
an absolute ruler with 'divine' status (comparable to 
Japanese emperors), the Dalai Lama. 

Some Dalai Lamas interfered very little in the polit¬ 
ical administration of the country, but the 13th Dalai 
Lama very actively took charge of government affairs. 
After his death in 1933, a high-ranking incarnate lama 
was chosen to serve as his regent, as was the estab¬ 
lished custom. 

Next to the 'divine ruler', several decision-making 
bodies existed. The most important was the Kashag, 
a cabinet of usually four ministers (one of whom would 
be a monk) that was the executive of government. A 
Kashag member would be appointed by the ruler, 
often at the suggestion of the other members. A much 
larger body, the 'National Assembly' was convened 
by the Kashag to debate important issues, with deci¬ 
sions reached by general consensus. It consisted of 
the abbots, ex-abbots and representatives of major 
monasteries, as well as the most important government 
officials and a representative from the main artisans' 
guild. A smaller assembly, called the Trungtsi-gye (drung 
rtsis brgyad), consisted of four monk officials and four 
financial officers. Tibet's clergy was well-represented 
in this system, particularly the institutionalized Gelukpa 
school. Therefore, the old Tibetan system is often called 
a theocracy. The government employed perhaps no 
more than 500 paid bureaucrats to administer a coun¬ 
try the size of central Europe. 3 

Lay officials were mostly recruited from the aristocratic 
families. Many of the monastic officials also came from 
the ranks of commoners, as monks were recruited from 
all strata of society and their rise usually depended 
on merit (i.e., monastic studies). As everywhere, a 
well-connected background was a substantial advan¬ 
tage. Many important religious figures in old Tibet, like 
the 14th Dalai Lama himself, came from modest rural 
backgrounds. 

Structure of Society 

Traditional Tibet is often described as a feudal society, 
with manorialism as the organizing principle of what 
was chiefly a rural economy. There were three main 
classes, the aristocracy, the clergy and the commoners. 
Without going into too much detail, a description of 


their respective privileges, obligations and potentials 
follows below. 4 

Aristocracy 

The aristocracy, generally known as kudra (sku drag), 
can be divided into four major sub-groups. The high¬ 
est-ranking were the families of past and present Dalai 
Lamas, known as yabshi (yab gzhis). Next were the 
deport (sde dpon), who were particularly powerful and 
often filled the highest government positions, but only 
consisted of five families. The midra (mi drag), about 
15 families, filled most of the other leading government 
posts. The remaining 120-150 aristocratic families 
were known as gerpa (sger pa), landed nobility who 
usually held no important government posts. 5 

The primary sources used to identify the owners of 
the surveyed buildings do not use these terms. They 
distinguish between 'powerful families' (mi tshang chert 
po) and the rest, variously described as 'low-ranking' or 
'minor'. 

Many of the yabshi families originated from com¬ 
moners, and were ennobled when a son was found 
to be the next reincarnation of a Dalai Lama. Through 
marriage and merit, commoners could also rise into the 
ranks of the other aristocratic classes. In that case they 
would take on the family name of one of the estab¬ 
lished families. A famous example is Jense Namgang, 
later Dasang Damdul Tsarong, who became one of the 
most influential government officials during the 1920s. 6 

Inheritance was chiefly patrilinear, so that one 
patriarch would be in charge of the family's proper¬ 
ties. In the absence of a male heir, an outsider (known 
as makpa) would be invited to marry into the family 
and continue the line, which was the route offered to 
Tsarong. Some families divided into branches, in which 
case the suffix zur (here: branch) would be added 
to the name, e.g., Tonzur from the Tonpa family (see 
Ga76 and Ka36). 

Clergy 

The Buddhist monastic establishment had strong politi¬ 
cal influence, but also held considerable wealth, mostly 
in the form of landholdings. Monks and monasteries 
representing the indigenous Bon faith had no compara¬ 
ble influence. According to official Chinese data, about 
10% of Tibet's population were enrolled in monasteries 
and convents in 1951. 

The Buddhist clergy can be divided into several 
major sub-groups. 

• Reincarnations ( sprul sku, generally addressed 
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as rinpoche) hold the most prestige, these are 
chosen for life and can be found among var¬ 
ying backgrounds, including commoners. This 
group also included women. 

• Monastic officials (e.g., abbots, mkhon po); 
these held important posts in monasteries, 
through which they could rise to important 
government positions. Promotion was generally 
based on scholastic merits. Within nunneries, 
women would be part of the administration 
(though sometimes a male abbot or reincarna¬ 
tion would be the highest person in charge of a 
nunnery). 

• Monk officials (generally known as rise drung ); 
the Tibetan government had a number of posi¬ 
tions reserved for monk officials. The highest 
was one of the four cabinet minister posts (the 
monk minister was called Kalon Lama, bka' 
blon bio mo). These either came directly from 
noble families or families that traditionally sup¬ 
plied monk officials, or they were graduates of 
a special school in the Potala palace where 
monk officials were groomed for service. 
Women were excluded, but admissions to the 
Potala school were open to commoners. Monk 
officials usually lived in their own households 
in Lhasa, not in a monastery, and only had to 
have a superficial relation with one of the main 
Gelukpo monasteries. 7 

• Ordinary monks and nuns; like all other sub¬ 
groups in the clergy, these were recruited from 
all strata of society, except for certain lower 
caste groups (see below). 

Joining the clergy was therefore a way for common 
people to get access to highly influential positions 
through monastic study (requiring official celibacy), and 
to escape any tax or corvee labour obligations. 8 

Commoners 

This class is often referred to as serfs' by Western 
authors, and by Chinese authors as 'slaves' [nu li in 
Chinese). As we shall see, this is misleading. Therefore, 
here the term 'commoner' will be used, under which are 
grouped all those not part of either hereditary aristoc¬ 
racy or the clergy. Tibetans call the common class miser, 
which means 'people who serve'. As demonstrated 
below, the various tax and corvee labour obligations 


cannot be equated with slavery. 9 

The most important sub-categories are as follows: 

• 'Payers of head-tax', mibo [mi bogs); for a very 
low fixed annual tax payment to the govern¬ 
ment, the mibo enjoyed near-complete freedom. 
As part of the reforms instituted under the 13th 
Dalai Lama, a special government department, 
the Sonom Lekhung [So nom los khung), had the 
power to change the status of any bound com¬ 
moner who had been without a lord for the past 
three years into a government taxpayer. Thus, 
moving to Lhasa could fundamentally change 
one's social status, similar to the German saying 
in medieval Europe, 'Stodtluft mocht frei 1 (city 
air gives freedom). This group appears to have 
constituted the overwhelming majority among 
Lhasa's commoner population. 10 

• Lhasa artisans organized in official guilds [bzo 
khong, also zo khong) can be said to have 
constituted a caste of their own. They lived 
in an arrangement similar to that of the mibo, 
i.e. they paid their annual fees and sometimes 
could take up employment as they pleased, but 
they also had to work for low payment on gov¬ 
ernment construction projects as an obligation. 11 

• 'Taxpayer', trebo [khrol po); this category of 
families were tied to their land via hereditary 
land lease from a lord (either government, 
noble or clerical), and they paid their taxes 
in kind and corvee labour. They could not 
leave their land without permission, though 
permissions for pilgrimage, trading or other 
private travels were usually easily given. Their 
economic conditions depended on the estate 
owner's behaviour. It was very common for 
trebo families under noble or clerical landlords 
to have their own permanently leased land to 
live off, but in return they had to work the fields 
of the lord (sowing, harvesting, etc.). The result 
was stipulated, but the family was relatively 
free to determine how many members should 
work towards its obligations (leaving some to 
engage in private business). Often, trebo were 
in a position to hire landless labourers to help 
fulfill obligations. Individual trebo (theoretically 
even entire families) could request permanent 
release from their obligations from their lords, 
but it was much easier to convert obligations 
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into an annual and inexpensive monetary pay¬ 
ment. Permission for entering a monastery or 
convent was usually easily given. This category 
appears to have constituted the majority of the 
common class in the countryside of central Tibet. 

• Householders; in rural regions of central Tibet, 
the small householder' category or duchung 
(dud chung ) had no leased land, but service 
obligations towards their lord (government, 
noble or clerical estate holders). Because they 
had no hereditary land ties, they were lower in 
status than the treba, but could reach equivalent 
economic status. Within this category, variations 
existed. The mibo duchung (mi bogs dud chung) 
were free to engage in any profession, or live 
where they wished, as long as they paid their 
annual tax (monetary and corvee labour). The 
population of the major cities, and generally 
people engaged in trade, crafts and most other 
non-agrarian professions also fell into this cat¬ 
egory. Craftsmen were usually recruited from 
surplus rural populations, whereas traders would 
commonly pass on their businesses to their off¬ 
spring. 

• Nomads; nomadic pastoral herders ['brog pa) 
were also obliged to pay taxes to their lord, 
these were usually paid in kind, in return for 
grazing rights. Nomads had a low status within 
society, but their children could become monks 
and reincarnations were also found within this 
category. 


Building heights in Lhasa's old 
town in 2000. Section drawing 
by Ken Okuma for Tibet Herit¬ 
age Fund. 


The lowest class: certain professions, mainly 
undertakers, butchers, fishermen, tanners and 
ironsmiths, were considered unclean' ( bcog las ) 
or 'sinful' ( sdig las)} 2 Usually the entire family 
of those engaged in these professions would 
be socially shunned. These professions were 
usually passed down within the family. Their 
social mobility (marriage, study) was restricted. 
Reincarnations were also seldom found within 


this group. In Lhasa, the undertakers and butch¬ 
ers were known as ragyab-pa (rags rgyab pa, 
'people living behind the dyke', that protected 
Lhasa from flooding). More generally this lowest 
strata of society was referred to as menrig 
(smad rigs, 'lower caste'). The menrig may have 
constituted at least 7% of the population. 13 

• Most of the population of the eastern Tibetan 
regions of Kham and Amdo lived outside 
the more rigid class system of central Tibet, 
and their tax obligations depended on local 
arrangements. 


The Framework: Lhasa City Planning and 
Building Codes 1642-1959 

"Tibetans have reason to be proud of their capi¬ 
tal city. From the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama the 
city was carefully managed by a special munic¬ 
ipal council called the Lhasa Nyertsang, which 
attended to both secular and religious activities. 
There were two officers — who were jointly in 
charge, one monk and one lay official, both of 
the fifth rank. [...] One of the responsibilities of 
the Lhasa Nyertsang Council was to oversee new 
construction. Whenever anyone intended to build 
a house within the city, first they had to submit 
a [sketch] plan to this office. The most important 
points for it to investigate were objections by neigh¬ 
bours to building a house on the site; whether the 
building would detract from the general beauty of 
the city; which direction the rain water on the roof 
would drain off; and where the tunnel door of the 
new latrine should be, so as to remove the refuse 
in a proper way. The underground channel for 
refuse water had to meet certain specifications." 14 

So recalls a member of one of the leading families of 
pre-1959 Lhasa, Dorje Yuthok, in her autobiography. 
Her father had once been one of the officials in charge 
of the Nyertsang, i.e. the municipal office of Lhasa. The 
Nyertsang kept records of every inhabitant of the city, 
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and recorded births and deaths. Nyertsang officials 
offered a scarf and some money for newborn babies, 
which undoubtedly helped provide an incentive for 
people to register their childbirth. 15 

The Nyertsang office's principal building regulation 
concerned building height. No residential edifice in 
urban Lhasa could rise taller than the golden spires of 
the Jokhang temple. From far, the golden roofs had to 
be visible, just like the Potala, seat of the administration. 
After government and religion came the high nobility. 
Only yabshi, depon, midra and reincarnations ( sprul 
ku ) were allowed to build three floors. The lower nobil¬ 
ity and the rest of the population had to be content 
with two floors. In later times, wealth and influence 
could open the possibility to obtain a third floor. The 
Pomdatsang trader family from eastern Tibet, for exam¬ 
ple, bought the three-storey old Tsarong house [Col] 
when they began to trade for the Tibetan government. 
In the countryside, the local landlord's mansion gener¬ 
ally was taller than the peasants' homes. 

Another regulation was that a construction should not 
block a neighbour's sunlight access. The opening of 
the toilet pit, where compost would be extracted once 
yearly, could not be situated near the entrance or main 
windows of another building, for this sometimes led 
to strife between neighbours. 16 In case of complaints, 
the Nyertsang, under the appointed mayor, or mipon , 
would arbitrate. It is doubtful whether any commoner 
could have actually successfully blocked construction 
by powerful nobles. Nevertheless, it was observed in 
extant alleyways of the old town (prior to the large-scale 
demolitions of the 1990s), that sun-blocking situations 
did not exist, due to the low-rise nature of the town, and 
that toilet composting vaults would rarely be located 
next to the entrance of another building. The Jokhang 
roofs could be seen from many view points within the 
old town, just as the Potala palace was widely visible 
until 2001. 

The height regulation concerning the Jokhang temple 
in relation to the old town was reinvoked by China's 


State Administration for Cultural Heritage in 2000, to 
prepare for the (successful) listing of the Jokhang on 
the UNESCO World Heritage List. The top floor of the 
so-called Surkhang Municipal Department store on the 
southeastern corner of the Barkor was removed as a 
result. 

The Builders: the Tibetan Guild System 

As we have seen above, trades were not necessarily 
passed from father to son. Some 'householders' (dud 
chung ) would work part-time as artisans. Commoners 
would go to Lhasa to become artisans, lured by the 
possibility of upward mobility. Lhasa offered plenty 
of work opportunities, and in a time of economic 
prosperity the construction of houses increased. The 
government also regularly spent large sums on the 
maintenance and repairs of monasteries, the Tibetan 
equivalent of public works programmes around Lhasa. 
Lhasa offered an easy way to learn a trade via joining 
a guild or association. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama's government in the 17th century, 
responsible for building the Potala palace, extending 
the Jokhang temple in the centre of Lhasa and for a 
host of other construction projects no doubt felt the 
need to have sufficient numbers of highly specialised 
professional artisans available. Therefore, rules and 
regulations for artisan guilds, known as zokhong (bzo 
khang ) were created during that time. 17 

Some of these had their own official workshops, like 
the silversmiths and the tailors. Masons and carpenters 
were organized in a builders' guild, called Do-shing 
Zokhang or Do-shing Chipa ( rDo shing spyi pa). 18 

Our primary source, Migmar, was born in 1922 in 
Sangri Dzong, in the Lhoka region south of Lhasa. He 
came to Lhasa in 1938 to fulfill a corvee labour obli¬ 
gation - he had to help build a mansion for his family's 
hereditary lord, the Bonsho family (this building, Jo38, 
is discussed in chapter 5). He had no previous construc¬ 
tion skills. After completion of this work, he decided to 
enroll in the building guild as an apprentice, with his 
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lords approval, and then completed mason training, 
becoming a master just at the time when the guilds 
were disbanded in 1959. 19 

Next to the construction of the Bonsho house in Lhasa, 
major construction projects in which Migmar was 
involved (as either novice or mason) included the pres¬ 
tigious reconstruction of thejokhang temple's porch, the 
Jokhang's Drolma Lhakhang chapel and new residential 
quarters for the 14th Dalai Lama in 1950, on the occa¬ 
sion of his enthronement. Around the same time, he 
also worked on a new building for the Drip Tsechokling 
temple outside of Lhasa. Between 1938 and 1958 
he also had been engaged in the building of a new 
mansion for the Changlo-chen family, a mansion for 
government secretary Dzasak Ngawang Gyeltsen, a 
summer house for the Pomdatsang trading family, a 
mansion for the Jantong family, a new assembly build¬ 
ing for the Chimelung nunnery in the Tolung area, and 
thejigje Lhakhang temple in Shol in 1958, which he 
considered as the last building in Lhasa constructed in 
traditional style. 

The mason's guild was also regularly employed to 
engage in the maintenance, repair and restoration 
of major monasteries. Migmar recalls having partici- 

, r , pated in restoration of the pen bey (span bad) frieze of 

Three unidentified master r r ^ 

artisans in Reting (collection Reting monastery after 1943, restoration of Gungtang 

Siddhartha Tuladhar, before 
1950). 



monastery just outside Lhasa, a massive extension of 
Talung Drak from simple hermitage into a large three- 
floor monastery after 1940, structural repairs at Sera 
monastery, Drepung monastery, Purbuchok monastery, 
Nechung monastery, Chakar monastery, Lamo monas¬ 
tery, Dranang monastery, and Samye monastery, as 
well as others in the Lhoka and Yamdrok areas. 

The builders' guild had its own meeting hall, known 
as Yusham Tronpa-ka ( gYul gsham khron pa kha) in the 
Shasarzur neighbourhood (Kha35). The chief officer 
of the guild stayed in the house, and it was used as 
a meeting place for the members, mainly the master 
craftsmen. 

In the decades before 1959, this guild had on aver¬ 
age 500 regular members, but more could be recruited 
when needed for large construction projects. Not only 
masons and carpenters were organized in this guild, 
but also other experts who were needed to complete 
a building, such as the shepon [zhal dpon) who were 
responsible for mud plaster and clay roofing. Among 
builders, carpenters had the highest status, while 
people working with mud and clay were considered 
much lower, with masons in the middle. 

While masons and carpenters were always male, 
female shepon were frequent. The Do-shing guild 
therefore had female members, such as master shepon 
Purbu Drolma [zhal dpon chen mo Phur bu sgrol ma), 
who was in charge of re-roofing parts of the Jokhang 
temple in the 1950s. 

The Do-shing Chipa was headed by a group of 13 
master masons and carpenters 20 who were elected 
each year, and one of these would be the acting head 
(spyi pa), who also represented artisans in the National 
Assembly. 

Within the guild, training took place along tra¬ 
ditional lines. Youngsters, usually 15 years or older, 
could apply to become novices. Training would take 
several years, usually 3-4. Generally there was no 
rank comparable to journeyman, one simply became 
a working mason or carpenter. To become a master, 
a mason had to demonstrate his skills in building a 
wall and especially in building corners. The official title 
of a master mason was zurpon (zur dpon), or 'master 
of corners'. A master artisan was generally referred to 
as chimo-la (spyi mo lags), 'master', regardless of his 
trade. This was a prestigious rank. Within the guild, 
there was a skill-based ranking system of great master' 
called u-chen (dbu chen), and 'lesser master', u-chung 
(dbu chung). 
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Any artisan living and working in Lhasa was required 
to join the guild. The enlisting was mainly a matter of 
paying the annual membership fee, and being availa¬ 
ble for obligatory government projects when there was 
a shortage of manpower. 

Visiting artisans had to enroll temporarily (i.e., pay 
membership fees). The builders' guild had to supply 
workers for government construction projects whenever 
asked, which included most monastic construction pro¬ 
jects. For this work, they received very low salaries. The 
state would pay in parched barley flour (the Tibetan 
staple food) and tea. Butter and meat were only given 
occasionally, for example when certain portions of a 
building had been completed, and then only to the 
masters. The masters could choose whether to share 
these extra provisions. 

All guild members had to provide free labour ser¬ 
vices to the acting head, on a rotation basis 

For private work, artisans received wages that Migmar 
regarded as satisfactory. According to him, artisans 
generally resented the low government salaries, but 
were eager to do the prestigious and meritorious work 
on monasteries that constituted the bulk of government 
projects. Therefore a system was in place under which 
artisans engaged in well-paid private work would 
share their wages with those who worked for govern¬ 
ment pay. 

In 1959, the Do-shing Chipa guild was disbanded. 
The masters were persecuted during a campaign in 
1960-61 and some of the heads of the guild were 
executed. The guild's headquarter building was demol¬ 
ished in 1974. 


The Fabric: Step-by-Step Construction 

A client commissioning a new building would first con¬ 
sult an expert on geomancy, to determine the building's 
orientation and identify positive and negative forces 
in the ground and surroundings that would need to 
be taken into account. Even if the main windows in 
Tibetan buildings usually faced south, the entrance 
needed correct positioning to ensure future harmony. 
This expert was almost always a monk. If the project 
was a monastery or an elaborate aristocratic mansion, 
the geomantic investigation could be quite extensive. 
For a smaller, private building it was rather simple. 21 

The chief architect of a Tibetan building was usually 
a master carpenter. The client would consult a master 


carpenter, and they would visit the site together to get 
a common understanding of the size of the building. 
The client would tell the carpenter how many rooms he 
wanted, how many floors, and whether the geomancer 
made any specifications regarding room use, door 
placement etc. The size of the building was calculated 
in pillar spans, so that the client would usually specify, 
for example, that he wanted a four-pillar sitting room, a 
two-pillar kitchen, and a one-pillar storage room. There 
could also be rooms of half a pillar-span, or one-and- 
a-half, but above this the numbers were usually always 
even. 


With this information, the carpenter would draw a 
simple plan for the client on a piece of wood (most 
common), on a piece of paper (rarer) or just in the sand 
on site (only for very simple buildings, since the sketch 
would have to be submitted to the Nyertsang office). 
On this plan, walls, doors, windows and the wooden 
pillars were indicated, but it was never to scale, serving 
just as a reminder of the rooms and placement of doors 
and windows. 

For practical purposes, actual sizes were usually 
measured and communicated in vernacular measures 
such as thumb width, width of the four fingers and hand 
span. 


Detail from a 1934 drawing 
for a planned extension of the 
Potala palace to house the 
mausoleum of the 13th Dalai 
Lama built in 1934 (author 
unidentified, in possession of the 
Tibet Archive, tracing by Pimpim 
de Azevedo). 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Questions of design were considered secondary, as all 
buildings would follow the traditional style. However, at 
least in 20th century Lhasa, large new buildings were 
becoming more sophisticated and complex. Some fea¬ 
tures demanded by clients, such as extra courtyards, 
light wells or terraces, or the overcoming of certain 
disadvantages of the location by internal twisting of 
standard designs to obtain more sun exposure, could 
require substantial planning efforts. Generally, the 
most important questions concerned how to best make 
use of the available building plot, and which (if any) 
examples to follow. Many of our sources remember 
certain buildings, such as the Bonsho house [Jo38 ) 
or the Tsarong house that set new standards in qual¬ 
ity and design, and were subsequently emulated by 
others. Some people were renowned for their ability to 
provide building designs and sketch drawings, such as 
Jigme Taring, who designed the summer palace of the 
14th Dalai Lama in the Norbulingka complex. 22 

Once a design had been finalized, the head carpen¬ 
ter needed to consult a master mason. They would 
discuss the building, and memorize the plan. For the 
entire duration of the work, the master carpenter and 
the master mason had to work together very closely, 
otherwise the building quality would suffer. A third 

. L master artisan of lesser importance was only consulted 

Tibetan stone cutter in the IV40S r 

(photo D.N. Tsarong). 



when construction was about to begin. This was the 
shepon, who oversaw flooring and roofing with pul¬ 
verized limestone known as arga, as well as general 
plastering work. 

If the client's position would allow it, he could require 
the guild to build his project for the low wages paid 
for government projects. For private projects he had 
to pay market prices. If he hired private artisans, there 
would be conflict with the guild, and some payments 
would have to be made to the guild. The guild was 
quite powerful in this respect. 

A client was free to provide his own unskilled man¬ 
power. Aristocrats and monasteries could simply bring 
in labour from their estates under the corvee labour 
obligation, but the masters were usually hired. 

The actual work started with a ceremony to break the 
soil. This was done by one or several monk experts on 
geomancy. Negative influences, including evil spirits 
harmful to the project, needed to be countered, and 
protection sought from benevolent deities and spirits. 
According to our sources, the most important forces to 
reckon with were the nogo spirits living in soil, water 
and trees [klu in Tibetan). Since construction would 
disturb these spirits, and cause some environmental 
damage, the spirits had to be pacified with gifts and 
a ceremony. The geomancer would bury vases (bum 
pa ) containing precious substances in the foundations, 
in positions determined beforehand. 23 

Then the construction could begin. The foundations 
were dug. Only for important monasteries and large 
mansions, or if the soil required it, would these be 
dug out in full. For most buildings, foundations were 
only dug beneath where walls and pillars would 
be placed. For constructing the plinth course, stone 
and mud mortar were used. Water infiltration was 
the biggest danger to the mud house, and the stone 
plinth helped to limit rising humidity. In Lhasa, it was 
most common for the entire ground-floor to be built 
entirely of stone. Only very few Lhasa buildings were 
built with adobe mud bricks on stone plinth, and the 
use of rammed earth walls or peat bricks in the city's 
residential architecture was also rare. 

In Lhasa, granite was the preferred material for build¬ 
ing house walls. Rubble stone was laid in courses 
with small stones or splinters (locally called chable or 
chabli, bca' leb / btsab las) 24 wedged in between the 
joints, a technique that can be described as galleted 
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rubble (as opposed to random rubble) or semi-ashlar 
when regularly cut stones were used. 25 

Stones were cut in quarries close to Lhasa, and then 
delivered to site. Experienced masons then cut them to 
final size, especially if more regular masonry courses 
were desired (see next chapter). The more regular the 
stones were cut, the longer the work took and corre¬ 
spondingly the more expensive it became. However, 
a regular wall was also considered more beautiful and 
more prestigious. According to the interviewed masons, 
alternating courses of larger and smaller stones (the 
masons called it braiding, lhas ma ) gave walls a 
certain flexibility, which would be good for mitigating 
earthquake damage. 

Each skilled mason had two to three assistants (o to). 
A corner master' [zur dpon) would supervise a team of 
several masons with their assistants. The corner stones 
received special attention. They were cut larger on one 
side so that the entire corner of a building seemed to 
point upwards like a ship. 

It was also important that walls would not rise faster 
on one side. After each course had been completed, 
labourers walked on top to condense the mud mortar. 
Wooden lintels for doors and windows were placed 
above the appropriate openings left in the walls. 

When the desired height of the first ceiling was 
reached, the wooden pillars [ka) already prepared by 
the carpenters were placed on base stones [ka rdo ). 
The main beams (gdung ma) were then laid across 
the pillars. The erection of the first line of pillars and 
beams was occasion for a small celebration. A cere¬ 
monial white scarf [kha btags ) was tied between pillar 
and beam, and the artisans could expect local beer 
[chang), extra food and/or small financial gifts. 

Generally in Tibet, a specially formed timber bracket 
or capital would be placed between pillar and beam, 
called a 'bow' ( bzhu) because of its shape. In Lhasa, 
usually two elements were used: a large bracket [bzhu) 
and a small bracket ['be log). 26 

Timber elements were usually made somewhere on or 
close to the site, where the carpenters had set up their 
workshop. According to the sources, no nails were 
used, and we also found no nails in historic timber 
structures in Lhasa. The exception would be ornaments 
nailed to wooden doors, with nails locally made by 
a smith. According to the sources, corroborated by 


the surveys of Lhasa houses, the most common types 
of wood used for construction of Lhasa houses was 
locally grown poplar ( Populus ), and less often pine 
(of the family Pinaceae) brought in from the Kongpo 
region east of Lhasa. 27 Some carpenters called this 
wood "not Tibetan", saying before 1959 it was not the 
preferred wood. In rare cases juniper wood elements 
(Juniperus ) were found, usually reserved for monaster¬ 
ies. Smaller elements of unidentified wood were also 
found. Willow trees (of the family Salicaceae) in the 
Lhasa region are mostly of the weeping and corkscrew 



Construction of Dode mint 1940s (D.N. Tsarong). 


Master carpenter Chochok assembles timber elements. Lhasa , Gampo-sha house (1999 AA). 
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willow varieties, rarely used for construction, but for fur¬ 
niture. The sources also said that fully-grown branches 
of common sea buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides, in 
Tibetan gla ba ) were used as rafters in toilet floors, 
because they would not rot easily. Though very rare to 
find in the required size (it usually occurs as a shrub), 
seabuckthorn trunks are said to have been used by 
King Songtsen Gampo to build a foundation for the 
Jokhang temple on top of the Otang lake. 28 

As part of their joint responsibility for the building, the 
head mason and the head carpenter would regularly 
inspect the site together. They needed, for example, to 
coordinate where lintels for doors and windows would 
be placed, or where spaces for beams and rafters 
had to be left in the walls. The carpenters also had to 
construct the elaborate overhangs generally known as 
shingtsak [shing brtsegs) that accentuated doors and 
windows. The shingtsak helped to distribute the load 
using only small pieces of wood, but also, according 
to the sources, ornament a house as eyelashes and 
eyebrows ornament a human face. 

After all main beams and rafters (/cam) had been laid, 
shaped pieces of wood, boards or rough brushwood 
were placed between the rafters. The ceiling (or roof) 
was then covered with gravel, to create sufficient 
weight to hold down the pillar construction, followed 
by a layer of soil. The polished top layer would be 
made only once construction had been completed. 

The upper floors were built in a similar way, except 
that here adobe mud bricks were the preferred mate¬ 
rial. Not only were they cheaper and took less time 
to assemble, but they also had important insulating 
properties. Adobe walls absorbed heat in the strong 
sunshine during daytime, and in the evening radiated 
warmth for several hours. 

All our Tibetan sources also stated that traditional 
homes were designed to mitigate earthquake damage, 
because they are lighter at the top and heavier at the 
bottom. The bottom part would not collapse because 
it was so heavy and strong. The top part was light and 
flexible and could survive some movement caused by 
the earthquake, and even if it did collapse it would not 
be crushingly heavy. In case of tremors, sitting under¬ 
neath a window lintel was considered the safest place 
by Tibetan builders and non-builders alike. 

Once the last floor had been completed, a parapet 


was constructed along the outlines of the roof, either 
with mud bricks or stone and then capped with slate 
stone and pounded arga limestone (see below). The 
corners of the parapet were usually raised. Stone rings 
were fitted into the parapet walls from the inside later 
to hold the ubiquitous prayer flags. 

Traditional Lhasa roofs were flat. They were drained 
with wooden or metal spouts. A slight slope towards 
the drains was created with the soil layers, but usually 
there was no slope in the final timber layer. 

These stages, depending on the size of the building, 
would have taken several months or the better part of 
the annual building season. Construction was restricted 
to the period spring to autumn. Carpenters could pre¬ 
pare timber elements, but generally structural work was 
avoided during the winter. 

The next steps following structural completion were best 
undertaken the next year. The new structure, and in par¬ 
ticular the internal timber frame, would be allowed time 
to settle. Finishing work, such as waterproofing roofs 
and parapets, applying the final interior plastering and 
painting of walls and timber elements, was preferably 
done in the following spring and summer. Some con¬ 
struction projects may have lacked the time for this, but 
preferably construction projects were completed in a 
minimum of two seasons. Larger buildings took longer 
- it took almost 50 years to complete the Potala palace. 

For most of the following steps the shepon was respon¬ 
sible. Several layers of plaster were applied to the 
interior walls, from rough to smooth, with finely ground 
hay mixed in to improve the quality of the clay used, as 
the artisan saw fit. On the exterior, stone walls would 
be left unplastered, and adobe walls would be plas¬ 
tered with mud, in which a semi-circular pattern was 
set. The exterior walls would later be whitewashed with 
lime. Monasteries were coloured with natural maroon 
ochre, and residential buildings where the Sixth Dalai 
Lama is said to once have spent the night, dark yellow 
ochre. 29 The whitewash would be annually renewed at 
the end of the rainy season. Polished and blackened 
mud frames ( nag rtsi) were made around doors and 
windows, further stressing that windows were seen as 
the eyes' in the 'face' of a house. 

Interior residential floors and all exposed roof surfaces 
would be waterproofed with a technique known as 
arga (ar ka). Arga is locally sourced limestone (mic- 
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Detail, historic arga floor in Lhasa (Ka22, 1996 AA). 





Arga workers in Lhasa [Jokhang temple, 2002 AA). 


rite). 30 The use of this material is typical of central Tibet, 
whereas in other regions it is more often used only for 
flooring of monastic assembly halls. 

Only an experienced master could determine that 
arga material was of the correct quality. It was believed 
that arga would ripen in the ground, and the master 
had to taste it to determine whether it could be har¬ 
vested. There were two main varieties; The best quality 
was red arga, harvesting of which was reserved for 
monasteries or government buildings, and white arga, 
which everyone could use. Within these varieties, two 
qualities were differentiated, female and male arga, 
and for best results the two must be mixed. 

The arga was collected in melon-sized pieces, and 
the rather hard pieces were crushed into three different 
grain sizes on site. Starting with the largest, the arga 
was placed evenly all over the roof surface. Then it was 
pounded by a group of workers going back and forth 
with pestles, flat stones discs mounted on long wooden 
handles. 

The rhythm was regulated by songs that were sung 
for the entire duration of the work. The workers could 
choose from a body of around 40 traditional songs, 
and arga workers in 1990s Lhasa were also quick 
to adapt modern pop songs to accompany the work 
steps. There may have been songs to accompany 
masonry work also in the past, but only the arga song 
tradition is still remembered and practiced today. 

This is an example of a traditional arga song: 


"Arga is not mud 
Arga is not stone 

Arga is a treasure in the golden snow mountains 
Used on the roof of the house, it is not afraid of wind 
and storm 

Used in the house, it fills the house with sparkle 
Arga is very colourful, but the singer is even more 
attractive, 

The young man awaits her like a tiger 
Turn from left to right, 1 2 3 on the right floor 
Turn from right to left, 4 5 6 on the left floor" 31 

Water was constantly added. When the first arga layer 
was pounded into a wet pulp, the finer grains were 
added under constant pounding until a smooth surface 
was achieved. This was oiled and polished after hard¬ 
ening. The micrite acted like a natural cement, achiev¬ 
ing a surface that was quite dustproof in the interior and 
waterproof on the roof. 

Most of the houses investigated had intact arga floors, 
and reasonably intact arga roofs after a gap of 60 
years in construction and maintenance. All sources 
generally agreed that arga, if treated well, would last 
for a very long time. In many monasteries, and in the 
Potala palace, arga floors can be seen to have lasted 
hundreds of years. On the roof, rain, snowfall, gradual 
building settlement and daily use strain the polished 
surface. Tibetans use the flat roofs like a courtyard or 
balcony, so throughout the day people would go onto 
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the roofs. It was common to add a new layer of arga 
material when the surface was worn out or cracked. 
In some buildings investigated, several layers of orga 
were found, sometimes built up to over one meter thick 
(an arga layer should be between 10 and 20cm thick, 
on top of 35cm of soil and pebbles). 


Notes 

For a first-hand description of this period, see 
for example Bell 1992 and Yuthok 1989, and 
historians Dhondup 1986 and Goldstein 1989. 

For the 1940s there are numerous eyewitness 
accounts, foremost Aufschnaiter 1983. 

Goldstein 1989:5, see also Petech 1973:7- 

19 . 

Unfortunately, no academic studies concern¬ 
ing the Tibetan class system were undertaken 
inside Tibet before 1959. This classification and 
following descriptions are mine, based in part 
on three important studies among exile Tibetan 
societies, Goldstein 1968, Ronge 1978 and 
Dargyay 1978, research in contemporary 
Tibet by Fjeld 2005, plus descriptions by early 
travellers to Tibet, foremost Bell 1992:29-139, 
Yangdzom 2006, and my own fieldwork in 
Tibet and India 1993-2009. Compare also 
Gutschow 1998:80 for classifications in lower 
Mustang. 

Based on Goldstein 1968:11-146, Petech 
1973:7-21, see also Yangdzom 2006:27 

Goldstein 1989:66, see also Tsarong 2000 
for a biography. 

Goldstein 1968 155-156 and 1989:8-9, 
Petech 1973:7. 

Based on Goldstein 1968:11-146, Goldstein 
1989:1-37 Petech 1973:7-21 and my own 
fieldwork in Tibet and India 1993-2009. 

Dargay 1978:79, Ronge 1978:7-17 Dotson 
2009:67-68 demonstrates that even during 
the empire period, there was a high degree of 
stratification within the common class, and that 
bondservants of the time had the right to sell 
and buy property. 

Goldstein 1968:53; Ronge 1978:9 confirms 
this and gives the additional information that 
the mibo status dates back to at least the 18th 
century. For the German expression see also 
Mitteis 1952. 

Ronge 1978:102 and source Migmar in 

Lhasa 1996-2000. 

12 Ronge 1978:33-35. 

13 Fjeld 2005:47-52. 

14 Yuthok 1992:204. 

Narkid Ngawang Thundup, former official 
in Lhasa Nyertsang 1948-1952 and 1954- 
1959, interview 1995. 

16 See also French 1995:277ft, 'The 1958 

Case of the Smelly Toilet'. 
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Ronge 1978:86; alternatively spelt zo khang 
in Tibetan. 

The latter means chief of the builders', appar¬ 
ently the term used to refer both to the guild and 
to its chief secretary. 

This information is based on interviews 
with mason Migmar (Mig dmar, 'born on a 
Tuesday') conducted in 199^ 2000, 2002 
and 2008, some of which were video-taped. 
Also interviewed were a female roofing master 
Ama Trase (A mo khral se ) in 2000, master 
carpenter Jampa Kelsang (Byams pa skal 
bzang) in 199^ and others wishing to remain 
anonymous. The term 'master plasterer' (Zhol 
dpon ) was also understood to mean 'master of 
songs' ( gZhos dpon), as singing accompanied 
the making of stamped roofs and floors. 

20 Ronge 1978:88 adds that these alternated 
annually, either six masons and seven carpen¬ 
ters or vice versa. 

Tibetan geomancy is known as soche (so 
dpyod). During the research, no such expert 
active before 1959 was available. The infor¬ 
mation presented here also came from builders. 
The topic of geomancy is beyond the scope of 
the present work, Mills 2007 offers a recent 
comprehensive overview and analysis, see also 
Gardner 2006. 

22 According to his widow, Mary Rinchen 
Dolma Taring, he also designed their home in 
exile in the Indian town of Dehradun (personal 
communication 1995), see also Taring J. 1980. 

This ritual is believed to have originated in 
ancient India; a similar ritual is still practiced 
in Buddhist Thailand today, where a monk 
reads scriptures and places offerings such as 
incense, rice and fruits into the foundations. 
See M. Akester's translation of a 19th century 
description of an elaborate version of this ritual 
for a major temple construction in Alexander 
2005:306. 

Not found in historic written sources; a similar 
term is also used by Nepalese masons. 

See notes 12 and 16 to chapter 2 for 
descriptions of similar masonry in Ladakh and 
Gandhara by other authors. 

In Ladakh, the large bracket is always called 
a ko bzhu, 'pillar bow', and the small bracket 
I'be logl is uncommon. 

Geographer and dendrochronologist Achim 
Brauning has identified pine, spruce, fir and 


larch as the main wood species from regions 
to the east and south of Lhasa that are used in 
construction, written communication 2005, see 
also Brauning 2001:127 
See Sorensen 1994:265 and Alexander 
2005:30. 

29 Ochre, an earthy pigment containing ferric 
oxide, is found all over the Himalayas in shades 
varying from deep yellow to dark red. 

30 Micrite is a sedimentary rock consisting of 
fossil materials (usually shell fragments) and small 
particles of other rocks, cemented together with 
calcium carbonate; thanks to Jason Paur and 
Achim Brauning for the analysis. 

Thanks to Dechen Drolkar of Lhasa who 
provided this song and the translation; Kerstin 
Grothmann has translated several arga songs 
for her master thesis in Tibetan Studies at Berlin 
Humboldt University. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


£ | Lhasa Town House Typology 

The typology is based on the data of 127 historic vernacular buildings surveyed and documented 1993-2001. 


Notes on Names and Coordinates 

The names and spellings of the buildings given are 
based on the Aufschnaiter survey data, but verified on 
site and modified where necessary. 

Peter Aufschnaiter's map of the Area of Inner City 
Lhasa shows plots rather than buildings, and has 869 
numbered entries. For practical purposes, the city is 
dissected into 9 parts that do not correspond to the 
historical districts, but were adopted simply for conven¬ 
ience in numbering. The districts are named after the 
first 9 letters of the Tibetan alphabet, i.e. Ka, Kho, Go, 
Nga, Ca, Cha, Jo, Nyo and To. 

Throughout, buildings are primarily referred to by 
their Aufschnaiter coordinate. Three buildings were 
found missing from Aufschnaiter's map. One case was 
built after 1948, and given a new coordinate, Kho77, 
as it was located in the Kho area. Single entries that 
referred to two or more physically separate buildings, 
with different owners, were divided and new coor¬ 
dinates created by adding a suffix, here applied to 
entries Ko30o and Gol3b. 

All buildings had at least one name (rather than a 
number and street address), some had two. Aufschnaiter 
recorded the name by which a house was popularly 
known, usually in relation to its owner/occupier. This 
would often be the family name of the owner, a nick¬ 
name referring to a particular aspect of the building or 
its occupier, or a name especially given. At the time 
of my research 50 years later, with all buildings in the 
meantime having been turned into government-owned 
public housing or work unit property, people in Lhasa 
still knew each building by these names. 

In some cases, particularly homes of the aristocracy 
and the lobrong buildings (type H), the house had a 
second name. This was usually an auspicious name 
bestowed by a lama, for example, 'Dharma sanctu¬ 
ary of good fortune' (Tashi Choling) for the Pabongka 
Labrang {Go38j. 

In a handful of cases, the Aufschnaiter name was 
refuted by local residents, and in those cases the name 
identified in Lhasa is given as the primary name. 


Notes on the Building Data 

Initially, every existing old house was photographed by 
me in 1992-1994, and intermittently re-photographed 
over the years. Other contributing photographers have 
been named. 

Since 1997 the aim was to have every surviving historic 
building surveyed, and organize surveys by clusters and 
neighbourhoods. The quality varied. The early results of 
the first local team, Dakar, Jian-Jun and Huang Xiao-lin, 
were rather basic drawings. Mr. Jian-Jun later went on 
to produce high-quality measured drawings, and his 
work constitutes the main stock of the archive. In 1998 
a second local team was put together, consisting of 
Gesang and Loden. British architect John Harrison (JH) 
and Japanese architect Ken Okuma (KO) gave both 
teams basic training, and produced their own survey 
drawings as well. Other contributors included mainly 
students from Germany, Hong Kong, Beijing, Shanghai 
and Japan. Their initials appear beneath their respec¬ 
tive drawings, and their names can be found in the 
credits at the end. For the plans, in many ways a col¬ 
laborative effort, initials have been used, please refer to 
the list given in the appendix under sources. 

The buildings were all measured by hand, using locally 
bought measuring tapes, drawn out by hand and then 
inked on tracing paper. 

The standard was to have all floor plans, as well as 
fagade elevation and meaningful sections. In addition, 
remarkable details were sometimes documented, such 
as pillars, gates, ceiling panels or screens. 

On elevation drawings, stone masonry is usually 
distinguished from plastered mud brick walls. On plans, 
dotted lines indicate the main beams. It was not possi¬ 
ble to have all survey drawings to the same standard 
and quality. Local Tibetan trainees and international 
volunteers were in a race against time to document as 
many buildings as possible, and sometimes the results 
were incomplete, as buildings were demolished while 
we were still surveying inside. Everybody gave their 
best, and gratitude is owed to all who contributed to 
this work. 
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Surveys and drawings were generally supervised, ver¬ 
ified, and edited (including partial re-drawing) by me, 
with help from Ken Okuma. Based on satellite data, 
the plans have been aligned north, to show their orien¬ 
tation. Roofed areas have been shaded in light grey, 
and adjacent built-up areas dark grey. Plan details of 
neighbouring historic buildings are shown on ground- 
floor plans. 

Special architectural terms used to describe the build¬ 
ings are explained in chapter 6. As courtyard is the 
principal term by which Tibetans refer to a residential 
complex (sgo ra), it has been used here correspond¬ 
ingly. A general distinction has been made between 
service wings or rooms (i.e., used for storage, stables, 
cooking or staff rooms), and residential (i.e., the own¬ 
er's private rooms). The room use given here is the 
historic room use, in particular for stables, storage and 
family chapels. All such rooms were converted to public 
housing after 1959, just as all buildings, unless other¬ 
wise indicated, were turned into state property by the 
Chinese government. During the survey, it was rare to 
find a room not inhabited. 

All floor plans are reproduced here in uniform scale of 
1 to 500, and all elevations and sections in 1 to 200. 

In Appendix 1, all buildings are arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of their Aufschnaiter coordinate, 
and their page numbers given. 


Overleaf: Digitized version of Aufschnaiter's 1948 map of Lhasa's 
inner city, surveyed buildings highlighted in colour (MW/AA). 
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Overleaf: contour map of 1948 Lhasa, based on a sketch by 
Aufschnaiter found among his notes, courtesy Volkerkundemuseum 
der Universitat Zurich, with the ground plans of the surveyed build¬ 
ings superimposed. Also superimposed are ground plans of Lhasa's 
historic temples, and the shapes of any other historic buildings found 
in the inner city of Lhasa before 2000 IPeter Aufschnaiter/KO/AA). 
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Above: map of central Lhasa with the Potala palace in 2000, showing extant historic 
buildings, traditional neighbourhood names in maroon; shown here also building Cha 1, 
Yabshi Taktser, which lies outside the old town, included under type (A). (courtesy Tibet 
Heritage Fund, made by Ken Okuma, edited by AA). 




Overleaf: map of central Lhasa in 2000, based on satellite data, 
surveyed historic residential buildings are shown in brown, Buddhis 
temples in red Icourtesy Tibet Heritage Fund, made by Ken Okuma, 
edited by AA). 
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Lhasa in 1948 

City area within the Lingkor 

The following sources were essential for the making of this map: two surveys of Lhasa conducted 1947-1948 by Peter 
Aufschnaiter: hundreds of both old and new photographs; several years research in Tibet, Nepal and India; and the 
help and kind assistance of many people too numerous to mention here. Thanks to all of them. 

Berlin 1994-1996, Lhasa 1997-2000 and Beijing 2001-2002 
© Pimpim de Azevedo and Andre Alexander 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Type (A): Large Mansions with Service Wings 


These were the grandest of the old Lhasa houses. In 
Tibetan, they were referred to as zimsha [gzim shag), a 
term for the abode of an influential owner, here either 
a noble family or a rich trader. Important members of 
the clergy also resided in this type of building, usually 
with their labrong retinue: The labrong buildings are 
discussed under type (H). 

This type of building consisted structurally of two distinct 
parts: a two-storey service wing organized around a 
courtyard, and an adjacent three-storey main building, 
with a prestigious and south-facing facade that faced 
the courtyard. The main building typically had at least 
one inner courtyard. The entire complex was usually 
entered through the service wing, so that visitors could 
admire the facade of the main building, only visible 
from within the courtyard. 

The owners generally resided on the top two floors 
of the main building. This was the most private area, 
usually with a single access that could be locked from 
the inside. On the ground-floor were storerooms, and 
occasionally stables. The service building usually had 
stables for horses and cows on the ground-floor, and 
upstairs rooms for servants and staff, but also rented 
rooms. The buildings were usually managed by a 
housekeeper or steward ( chandzo, phyag mdzod). 
Though not a family member by blood, this person 
was an important element of life in a large mansion. 
He often inhabited the room with the large window 
on the courtyard-facing main elevation that most large 
mansions had. 


The detailing in this type of building was generally 
superb. Wooden elements like gates and pillars were 
decorated with fine carvings, and then painted. Most 
rooms on the upper levels had high-quality arga 
flooring. Instead of wall-paper, rooms were painted 
with intricate decorative and sometimes religious motifs. 
Many of these houses had large rooms where monks 
could gather for prayer ceremonies, often located on 
the middle floor of the main building. 

Some of these houses dated back to the 17th century, 
when Lhasa became Tibet's administrative centre, and 
important families were invited to settle in Lhasa and 
take up government positions. Other buildings in this 
category were built when the owner took up a high 
position in the government. Parents of a Dalai Lama 
were almost automatically supplied with a building of 
this category by the state. 

These houses reflected the owner's status and 
prestige, with imposing facades and sheer size. They 
also mirrored the countryside estates of the noble 
landholders, with their large stables and storerooms, 
and open spaces. 
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Cal Pomdatsang 


North elevation facing Barkor 
street (1995 AA). 


location map 




Site Description 

Cal Pomdatsang or Pandatsang (sPo mda' tshang or 
sPang mda' tshang), extant, in good condition. 

This was built by the head of the aristocratic Tsarong 
family in 1914, just after the 1910-1912 Sino-Tibetan 
war. 

Dasang Damdul Tsarong was born in a low-class 
family, but rose to become a favourite of the 13th Dalai 
Lama due to his sharp intellect. When he saved the 
Dalai Lama from capture by a Chinese army contingent 
and succeeded in driving out the Chinese forces from 
Lhasa, he was ennobled and married into the house of 
Tsarong (the former patriarch of the family was killed in 
the aftermath of the war). 

Tsarong quickly became one of the key figures 
responsible for the modernization of Tibet in the 1920s. 
When he had this large residence constructed, he 
deployed certain innovations. He was the first to import 


steel beams from India to create a "pillar-less" room on 
the top floor, and also imported wrought-iron railings 
for the courtyard galleries. Another special feature 
of the building is its three courtyards - one enters 
the typical service courtyard, proceeds to the main 
building, which has another, smaller service courtyard 
with a second prestigious facade leading into an inner 
main building, which again has a small courtyard. The 
detailing throughout the house is also of great quality. 1 

Later, the family left the busy Barkor area and moved 
to the leafy suburbs of Lhasa. The house was then sold 
to the wealthy trading family Pandatsang after 1928. 
The house then automatically changed its name to that 
of the new owner. 

It was confiscated in 1959 and turned into public 
housing. 

In 2010 the building was converted into a handicraft 
centre for the tourist market. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Above left: timber column with carving, pointed blue during 
Cultural Revolution 12002 AA). 

Above right: window on Barkor facade top floor (2001 YH). 


Main courtyard with south elevation of main building 11995 AA). 


Left: east elevation with 
main entrance, gate 
structure has grass growing 
on roof 12000 AA). 


Right: detail, wrought-iron railing at stair 
landing, near no. 20 on plan (2002 AA). 

Below left: inner courtyard of the main 
building, with another east-facing 
prestigious fapade, here stripped down 
for a renovation (2002 AA). 

Below right: the long south-facing 
window overlooking the internal 
courtyard, an outstanding feature of this 
building (2002 AA). 
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Ceiling panels and iron roof beam disguised 
as traditional timber (2002 AA). 



Detail, wooden ceiling (ZT, 1:50). 



North-south section IJHM) 
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Level 2 



2 main courtyard 

3 stables converted to housing 

4 entrance to main building 

5 secondary courtyard 

6 entrance to main residential wing 

7 courtyard 

8 toilet vault 

9 shops 

10 storage rooms 


Level 2 


Level 3 



11 family chapel 

12 ante-chamber with raised pillars 

13 area inaccessible during survey 

14 residential rooms 

1 5 open galleries 

16 room for the housekeeper 

17 residential rooms 

18 toilet, inaccessible during survey 

19 courtyard of the private tract 

20 interior courtyard and light well 


21 reception and sitting room 

22 area inaccessible during 
survey 

23 residential room with private 
terrace 

24 residential area 

25 residential area 

26 connection to neighbouring 
building 

UHM/ZT/KO/AAI 
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Ca8 Shatra 





Site Description 

Co8 Shatra (bShad sgra), extant. 

This building is one of the largest mansions in old 
Lhasa. It used to belong to a family that was active 
in Lhasa already in the 15th century, sponsoring the 
religious teachings and ceremonies of Je Tsongkapa 
(1357-1419). The present mansion was built in the early 
19th century by Shatra Dondup Dorje, in government 
service 1794-1840. The building was named Puntsok 
Khangsar (Phun tshogs khang gsar). 2 In 1862-64 
Shatra Wangchuk Gyalpo was the last layman to 
govern Tibet during the minority of a Dalai Lama, and 
his residence was enlarged during this period. 3 

The north-east wing of the building was found to be 
in a partly collapsed state during the survey, while the 
remaining part was inhabited by about 20 families on 


rent. The eastern section was still owned by the Shatra 
family. 

The house preserves many early details, such as 
the narrow wooden-shutter windows from the period 
before glass became available. The stone masonry is 
exceptional, stones of different qualities and colours 
have been used, giving the mansion a unique look 
from the outside. Special details include the former 
large chapel accessible from the courtyard (room 4 on 
the plan), a second chapel in the main building (15 on 
plan) and three private sun terraces on the upper floor. 

In July 2010, the residents were evicted for conversion 
into a hotel. 
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raft* 


HMi 




Panoramic view of Shatra mansion from the south-west (1996 AA). 


West elevation 
(1997 AA). 


Above: south elevation with main entrance 
(1995 AA). 




Left: main courtyard 
with entrance to 
main building 
(1995 AA). 

Right: detail, south 
elevation with 


main entrance 
(1995 AA). 
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Lhasa Vernacular 



Secluded terrace in front of residential room 
on level 2, no.30d on plan 11995 AA). 



Detail, wall-painting of protector deity in 
family chapel, no. 15 on plan 11995 AA}. 



Internal staircase, main building level 2, 
no. 13 on plan 11996 AA}. 


South elevation 



North elevation 



West elevation 



South-north section 

(aII: Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen). 
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The architectural survey was 
conducted in 1995 by the Tibetan 
architect Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen. 

Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 covered gallery 

4 prayer room, with double floor 
height, skylight and a large 
prayerwheel ('gone since 1959) 

5 entrance to main building 

6 stairs to upper floors 

7 storage spaces 

8 storage spaces and stables 

9 stables 

10 toilet vaults 

11 apartments and little shops 



West-east section 

showing main building's facade. 
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Level 2 

This level mainly has apartments for 
rent in the service wing , and 
family and servants' rooms in the main 
building. 

12 this area and the room adjacent to 
the left were a self-contained unit 
for one family member 

13 wooden staircase to upper floor 
} 4 kitchen and servant space 

1 5 family chapel with four raised 
pillars and skylight in the centre 

16 central sitting and reception room 
with doors on all sides 

17 rooms for resident monks 

18 access gallery 

19 this space is the double-height 
prayer room Isee section) 

20 large reception room 

21 bedrooms 

22 apartments, mainly for rent 

23 toilet ; serving both levels 2 and 3 

24 toilet vault, serving top floor 

25 toilet, serving both levels 2 and 3 

26 special high-ceiling room above 
main gate, reserved for one of the 
housekeepers 


Level 3 

This floor constituted the main residential 
area of the owner's family. 

27 reception and sitting room 

28 central terrace 

29 raised pillars of the chapel below 
30a-e private terraces in front of 

residential rooms, creating five units 
with high-quality living space 

31 roof of the service area 

32 skylights 

33 roof over access stairs 
(MCG/KO/AA) 



















































Co/4 Yabshi Sampo 


North elevation facing Barkor 
street (1991 AA). 


Site Description 

Co/4 Yabshi Samdrup Podrang, or Sampo in short 
(Yab gzhis bsam grub pho brang), extant, but courtyard 
building lost. 

This was originally the residence of the Qosot Mongol 
ruler Lhazang Khan, who deposed the regent Desi 
Sangye Gyatso and the Sixth Dalai Lama in the early 
1700s. When Tibetan rule was reinstated, the house 
was qiven to the family of the Seventh Dalai Lama in 
1720 4 

In the 1950s it was converted into a government 
office, serving as the Barkor Sectional Administrative 
Office ( Bar skor don good khang), an intermediary 
administration between the municipal government and 
14 Neighbourhood Committee Offices ( Grong mi lhan 
tshogs). 

During the Cultural Revolution, the courtyard wing 
was demolished, and the remaining part, the former 
main building, was stripped of most architectural details 
and paintings. 


However, the building still bears the maroon bush- 
wood frieze called penbey (span bad ) that designates 
monastic and Tibetan government properties. The 
masonry of the corners is remarkable (see illustration 
on this page). The most unique feature of this building 
is the internal courtyard, located not at ground level but 
on the second level. 

In 2010, plans were announced to convert the building 
into a hotel. 

Location map 


Detail of the masonry at the 
north-west corner [2002 AA). 
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Sampo house facing the original Barkor square, Sungchdra, 
with distinct stone paving Ibefore 1950, courtesy Mary Taring). 


Same view half a century later - gone are the roof banners that 
indicated Sampo's status as home to a Yabshi family 11998 AA). 
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North elevation 




Detail[ metal strap on wooden handrail of main stairs (1999 AA). Detail[ wooden railing for main stairwell (1999 AA). 



Detail, north elevation level 3 (1999 AA). 


The painted decorations were re-created 
during a government-sponsored restoration 
(1999 AA). 
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Plan, level 1 

The ground-floor level of the surviving main 
building consists of self-contained storage 
or commercial spaces not connected to the 
upper floors, which are only accessible via 
an external stairway. The service building is 
no longer extant. 

1 main entrance through a modern 
building that has replaced the former 
service wing 

2 main courtyard, with an external stone 
stair leading to the upper levels 

3 closed room, purpose unknown 

4 storage space, the wall arrangement 
serving to support the courtyard on the 
upper level 

5 modern toilet vault, the original toilet 
system is not extant 

6 shop rooms 

7 traditional tea houses; this was proba¬ 
bly the original room usage 

8 storage space 


Level 2 

9 access to level 2 via external stairs 

10 internal courtyard 

11 reception area for private visitors. 
Sonam Dargye, father of the Seventh 
Dalai Lama, was a figure of some 
influence during the first half of the 1 8th 
century 

12 roofed access gallery 

1 3 toilet added in modern times 

14 previously, toilet was located here in 
the form of a separate 'tower' with 
composting vault on ground-floor 

1 5 service area 

16 residential rooms 

17 these rooms were originally connected 
to the Inow lost) service wing 


Level 3 

18 access stairs to level 3 

19 secluded terrace 

20 reception area for visitors 

21 area reserved for monks 

22 chapel 

23 residential rooms 

24 residential rooms 

UJ/HXL/KO/AA) 
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Co76 Liushar 


m 



East elevation (1995 AA). 


Site Description 

Co76 Liushar ( sNe'u shag , also sNe'u shar), 
demolished in 1997. 

This was the former residence of an unidentified 
monk official from the aristocratic Liushar family. 
The date of its construction remains unknown, but 
it clearly belongs to the pre-20th century period 
on account of its narrow windows and irregular 
masonry. The upper floor was built from mud bricks. 
The main rooms on the top floor preserved good 
details, such as paintings and wood carvings. The 
wooden courtyard gallery railing was the most 
notable detail of the courtyard building. 

The Liushar mansion was surveyed while 
demolition was in progress. Therefore, only parts 
of the building could be documented, the service 
wing and the front portion of the main building. 
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Detail , courtyard railing 119971 



South elevation of main building facing the courtyard 11996 AA). 



Interior of residential room on 
level 2; the timber elements 
were partly painted over 
during the Cultural Revolution 
(1997 AA). 



Composite view of courtyard 
and main building during 
demolition (1997 AAJ. 
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West-east section 

showing south elevation of main building. 



East elevation 

service wing. 



Detail, left wing of main gate. 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 roofed gallery 

4 entrance to main building 

5 secondary courtyard 

6 toilet vault 

7 storage rooms 

8 two-level residential unit 
for rent 

9 formerly stables and 
storage 


Level 2 

10 residential room 

with decorated timber 
elements 

11 residential area 

12 rooms for rent 

13 service room 



Level 2 
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Ca84 Dakpo Trumpa 



Wl 

jaali' 


■B 4 M 

F 


South elevation of main building overlooking courtyard 11996 AA). 


Site Description 

Ca84 Dakpo Trumpa (Dvogs po bhrum pa), most of the 
top floor was demolished after 1959, the rest in 1998. 

Formerly home of a noble family from the region of 
Dakpo to the south-east of Lhasa (the Trumpa estate is 
now occupied by the Gyatsa county administration in 
Lhoka prefecture). 

The Trumpa family was of some influence already in 
the 17th century, when a daughter was married to the 
king of Ladakh. 5 The house was originally built around 
1790, but rebuilt after the 1912 war, around 1920. 
The last position the family held was that of governor of 
Ngari, with the rank of Rimshi. The family is related to 
the 13th Dalai Lama. 6 


The house had well-crafted details and fine masonry. 
The main facade within the courtyard was exceptional, 
demonstrating the two design principles of symmetry 
and inverted hierarchy, plus an unusual ground plan 
with many zig-zag corners on the west wall that were 
built with beautiful stone work. 

Most of the third floor, which contained the finest 
rooms, was demolished during the Cultural Revolution. 

The survey was undertaken while demolition was in 
progress. 


Location map 
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Above left: detail, painted 
ceiling beam on top floor no. 9 
on plan 11998 AA). 

Above right: detail of the elab¬ 
orate main gate decorations 
11998 AA). 


Left: the long west elevation 
with six corners; originally, the 
last three sections to the left 
(here not whitewashed) had a 
third-floor level 11995 AA). 


Below left: view from the 
south; the third floor originally 
extended across the entire main 
building (1994 AA). 

Below right: demolition 11998 
AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Detail timber post, 
bracket and beam, 
in room no. 15 on 
plan [JH, l:25j. 



Detail of facade, with main gate and central 
bay windows UH, 1:100). 




Plan, level 1 



1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 entrance to main building 

4 secondary courtyard 

5 storage spaces 

6 formerly residence of the family's 
housekeeper 

7 new residential space 

8 former stables 

9 connection to neighbouring temple, 
Pode Khangsar 

10 toilet, demolished in 1995 


Level 2 

11 former family chapel 

12 servants' quarters 

13 access to toilet (originally roofed) 

14 access gallery 

15 room of the family's accountant 

16 former kitchen 

(JH/KO/AA) 
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CalOO Rampa 


South elevation 11996 AA}. 


Location map 




Site Description 

CalOO Rampa (Ram pa], partly extant. 

This family originated from the Rong valley in Tsang 
province, west of Lhasa. The father of our source, a 
member of the family, was an official of the fourth rank, 
the grandfather was one of the directors of government 
finances. The house found its final shape during the 
time of the great-grandfather, who was a government 
general and later cabinet minister in the second half of 
the 19th century. 

After the 1959 revolt, the head of the family was 
arrested, detained for several months for interrogation 
and then released, but the house was confiscated. The 
Chinese army used it as a granary. The service wing 
was demolished to create vehicular access, and new 
tin-roof storage halls were built. The family's belongings 
and heirlooms were also mostly confiscated. The third 
floor of the main building and the entire north-western 
part were destroyed during the 1960s. 


In 1978 the family were returned ownership of one 
remaining floor. 7 

The remaining building is similar to house Co/4, 
Yabshi Sampo. The gate on the fagade only leads to 
storerooms on the ground-floor. Access to the upper 
floors is via a set of external stone steps. The inner 
courtyard is on the second-floor level, not on the 
ground-floor. Finally, the original shape of the service 
wing is unknown. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


North elevation 



West-east section 

showing south elevation of main building. 



South-north section 

the northern part of the main building originally 
also had three floors. 



loll: HI 
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Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance through modern 
building that replaced service wing 

2 main courtyard 

3 entrance to main building 

4 storage spaces 

5 storage spaces, only accessible 
from outside 

6 access to upper floors via external 
stairs 

7 section of main building replaced 
by modern building 

8 toilet vault 

9 parts of the original service wing 



Level 2 

Level 3 

10 courtyard 

14 

area of the building originally with 

11 family chapel with two raised pillars 


residential rooms on this level 

12 kitchen 

15 

extent of high-quality residential 

13 residential rooms 


rooms 


16 

residential room with direct roof 



access 


17 

toilet, no longer functioning 





















5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Chal Yabshi Taktser 



Site Description 

Chal Yabshi Taktser or Takla (Yab gzhis stag 'tsher or 
stag lha), home of the parents of the 14th Dalai Lama, 
extant. 

In 1940, the young Dalai Lama and his family entered 
Lhasa. According to custom, the family was ennobled, 
taking as their new name the name of their Taktser 
(sTag ’tsher) home village in the Tibetan region of 
Amdo (Chinese province of Qinghai). This residence 
was built for them around 1940 by the Tibetan 
government headed by the regent, Reting Rinpoche. It 
was modelled on the Bonsho house \Ja38), regarded 
as the most splendid residence in Lhasa at that time. 8 
The Dalai Lama's mother recalls the house: 9 

"After our arrival in Lhasa we were given some property 
that had belonged to the Thirteenth Dalai Lama. He 


had been approached by the British Legation to sell 
the land, but he refused, saying that it would be useful 
to him later on. It was called Changsebshar, meaning 
'Eastern Garden'. It was a huge property filled with 
trees. A lot of thudam was done by the Nechung oracle 
to find the most auspicious sites for the buildings. Our 
house was of stone and had three stories and pillars. 
It was constructed by the government. A two-storey 
house was built beyond the courtyard. After three years 
at Norbulingka we moved to this new home, escorted 
by the army in a grand procession of two hundred men 
and musicians. We resided there until 1959. [...] 

In Lhasa we had many servants. We had a 
chang-zo , who received letters and replied to them, a 
financial manager, and a secretary who assisted him. 
The nyerpa was in charge of the household stores and 
everything pertaining to them. I had two maidservants, 


South elevation 11996 AA). 


Location map 



Beijing road 
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Composite picture showing the south and west elevations {1994 AA). 


Entrance to the building is through 
this gate on Beijing street {1995 
AA). 


Below: south elevation with main 
entrance; for the same view 50 
years earlier see Harrer 1992:61 
{1997 AA). 




my daughter had two servants and one maidservant to 
look after the children, my husband had six servants, 
and my son Gyalo Thondup had four. We had two 
kitchens, one for the servants and one for the family 
members. In each there was a chef, a dish-washer, and 
a vegetable cleaner. The head stableman, assisted by 
many stableboys, tended our five hundred horses." 

The Yabshi Taktser residence is one of the largest old 
Lhasa buildings, and certainly the most imposing and 
important one in terms of architectural value. It contains 
a large assembly hall for monks on the main building's 
ground-floor, presently a storage room. There was also 
a protector chapel. The grandest room is a reception 
room with a raised platform at the back and a skylight. 
The residential and even the service rooms are well- 
decorated with carvings and paintings. The courtyard's 
ground-floor pillars are made of stone. 

The entire building was converted into a guest 
house for government employees after 1959. Lack of 
maintenance has caused deterioration. 

Full access was restricted, therefore the architectural 
survey is incomplete and the site was documented 
photographically. 












































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



The 14th Dalai Lama (front, seated) with his family on the roof of their house in 
the early 1950s, his mother Dekyi Tsering is on the far left, his younger brother 
Ngari Rinpoche stands to his right, and second from right is the head of the 
Kusung Magar bodyguard regiment (after Li 2010:preface). 



The special reception 
room for the Dalai 
Lama with four raised 
pillars (painted green 
and red during the 
Cultural Revolution) 
(1996). 



Detail of Dalai Lama's 
reception room, with 
raised platform and 
curved bracket-beam 
design (1996). 



Courtyard gallery 
(1996). 



1 main entrance through the 
service building 

2 main courtyard 

3 entrance to the main building 

4 main building's courtyard 

5 staircase 

6 roofed access gallery 

7 Dalai Lama's reception room 
with raised pillars 

8 residential rooms 

9 toilets 

10 kitchen 

11 ante-chamber 
(MCG/KO/AA) 

Architectural survey by the Tibetan 
architect Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen. 


Right: west elevation seen from 
Potala palace, Jokhang temple 
visible in background (2002). 
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JalO Donwang 



View from the north-west, the 
backside of the building, the 
graffiti reads "ge ming wei 
yuan hui hao", 'Greetings to 
the Revolutionary Committee' 
119961. 


Site Description 

JalO Donwang (Don dbang, short for Don grub 
dbong chen), demolished after 2002. 


Location map 



Towards the end of the reign of the 13th Dalai 
Lama [r. 1895-1933], the Kalon Lama Tenpa 
Jamyang, monk minister of the fourth rank, 
erected the Donwang house. 10 

This large mansion lay along the old town's 
modern main thoroughfare, Beijing road, but 
set back so that it was hidden from view. In 
1948, this house was located on the edge of 
Lhasa, with several shrines and a sacred tree 
nearby, all gone now. Among the shrines was 


one of the eight geomantic protector temples of 
Lhasa placed at the cardinal and intermediate 
directions. 11 

The house has preserved many excellent 
details, even though they were overpainted 
and otherwise ransacked during the Cultural 
Revolution. The most special feature of this 
building is the north-eastern side with four 
corners. Master mason Migmar considered 
these to have been a status symbol; since 
corners required greater skills and more time 
to build, only a prosperous household could 
afford a building with these extra corners. 





























5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



South elevation of the main 
building, with the classical 
design of the grand mansions 
of old Lhasa (1996 Ml. 
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Left: the building's 
north elevation, 
the last old 
building in this 
neighbourhood. 
The orange 
building to the 
left is the seat 
of the Lhasa 
municipality 

(1995). 


View from the north-east: the 
prestigious four comers 
(1994 Ml. 


Below: main entrance via an old gate on Beijing road, the south 
elevation is visible behind (1995). 
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Main entrance, two- 
paneled gate is original 
but painted monochrome 
during Cultural Revolution. 
The design of the door 
panels in log style is 
typical for large buildings, 
see Co76 and Nya8 
11996). 



The central staircase, in 
room 8 on plan. Built of 
wood, with hand-forged 
metal fittings to protect the 
steps, and traces of paint 
still visible [2002). 



Ceiling of the entrance 
corridor, the main beams 
had gilded characters in 
ornamental script written 
on them, now severely 
darkened [2002). 



Detail of bracket construction at main entrance, decorative carvings are still 
visible. During the Cultural Revolution, a central medallion was removed and 
everything painted dark green [1994). 



Landing of the central access stair on level 2, room 14 on plan. The railing 
design is comparable to buildings Kha25 and Nga62 [2002). 



Access gallery on level 2; arga flooring, pillars, steps and painted mud brick 
railing are original [1995). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Entrance to the main building, room 8 on plan, Entrance room, the central access room to the terrace area, room 19 on plan. The door and the metal 

the metal ornaments are original 11996 AA). ornaments, lock fixture and door knocker are original, and much more traditional. Everything was 

painted monochrome during the Cultural Revolution. Originally the door frame was quite colourful, and 
the door panel red (1996). 


Entrance to the family chapel, room 
20 on plan. The door is original, 
showing the distinct British influence 
on Tibetan interiors from the 1930s 
onwards. The door and its frame 
were painted monochrome during 
the Cultural Revolution. The blue, red 
and green painted stripes on the 
wall are original (1995 AA). 
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Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance through 
modern structure 

2 main entrance to building 

3 courtyard 

4 entrance to main building 

5 side entrance 

6 covered gallery with 
stairway 

7 courtyard rooms for rent 

8 wooden staircase 

9 storage rooms, the division 
walls are planned to sup¬ 
port the residential spaces 
the owner desired for his 
upper floors 

10 toilet composting vault 

11 north entrance via stone 
stairs to level 2 



Level 2 

12 colonnaded terrace with light well 

13 residential area 

1 4 access to a series of rooms mainly 
used by staff 

15 toilet 

16 room for the housekeeper 

17 residential rooms on rent 

18 room on rent 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


South elevation 



Ul/KO/AA) 

Level 3 

/ 9 open terrace 

20 chapel 

21 access room 

22 residential room opening to roof 

23 residential room opening to roof 

24 residential room 

25 residential room opening to roof 

26 kitchen area 





West-east section 

showing south elevation of main building. 



loll: HI 
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Ja38 Bonsho 


South elevation of main building 
(1995 AA). 


Location map 




Site Description 

Ja38 Bonsho (Bon shod , short for Bon grong shod pa), 
extant. 

Bonsho Tseten Dorje had his ancestral estate in 
Dranang, Lhoka. In 1935 he became kalon or cabinet 
minister, and he held the post until 1945. Around 1940, 
he began to erect a grand mansion on the northern 
outskirts of Lhasa, just inside the processional Lingkor 
road that marked the city limits. 

The house is still well-known among elderly Lhasa 


residents. According to several informants, it was so 
widely admired that it served as the model for an 
important government project, the home for the family 
of the newly discovered 14th Dalai Lama, building 
Chal. Some rooms in the building housed an English 
school. 12 

The building has very regular stone masonry, and 
preserves excellent details, including wall-paintings 
and carvings. This house was built with the help of our 
principal source, mason Migmar. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



View of the entire building from the south-west. Both the western and the central 
southern gates were blocked after 1959, leaving only the east gate 11998 AA). 


The impressive family chapel, with two raised pillars in the 
centre. Someone had partly cleaned the wall to reveal a 
deity, showing that the walls had been painted until they were 
plastered over during the Cultural Revolution 11999 AA). 



Fragment of wall-painting in the residential quarters on level 
3 showing the Buddhist axis mundi, the central world- 
mountain Sumeru, above a strip of vernacular decorations 
[1999 AA). 



Storage rooms and stables on the 
ground-floor [1999 AA). 
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South elevation (SG) 



North elevation (SGI 




5m 


North-south section (SG and BH) 




































































































































































































































































































































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance, now blocked 

2 west entrance, now blocked 

3 east entrance 

4 courtyard 

5 toilet vaults 

6 formerly open gallery, transformed into housing space extensions 

7 formerly storage and stable rooms, now housing 

8 entrance to main building, with stone staircase to upper level 

9 storage rooms, the solid dividing walls provide extra structural 
support to the building 

10 location of toilet serving main building, no longer extant 

1 1 ventilation slits, shaped like the ancient arrow slits found in 
Tibetan fortresses 

Level 2 

12 family chapel with raised pillars 

13 inner courtyard 

14 two identical wooden staircases 

1 5 rooms used by staff and resident monks 

16 rooms on rent and for activities such as spinning and weaving 

Level 3 

17 roof with some extension rooms 

18 residential unit with open terrace 

19 residential unit with open terrace 

20 skylight of chapel below 

21 guest bedroom 

22 reception room 


Level 3 



(BH/SG/KO/AA) 
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Detail of timber column in the Bonsho family chapel 
(room 12 on plan), a recently removed electric 
switch had prevented a small section from being 
over-painted in red during the Cultural Revolution 
(1999 Ml 








Another column in the same chapel, this one was 
painted blue and red in the 1960s, the contrast 
allows one to appreciate the quality of the carv¬ 
ings. Originally, these were painted and gilded in 
matching quality (1999 M). 


Detail of carving on a timber column in 
the guest room area on level 3 (room 21 
on plan). Whitewash applied during the 
Cultural Revolution was washed off when 
roof and wall partly collapsed in 1999, 
exposing the timber elements to rain (1999 
M). 


About 18 wall stones had 
carved images such as this 
stone lion and Tibet's eight 
auspicious symbols. This 
stone was put back into the 
wall after the 1999 collapse 
(1999 M). 



Timber column in the residential area of level 3 
(room 18 on plan) with a different design. 

It escaped 're-decoration' during the Cultural 
Revolution but was damaged by a roof leak. 
(1999 M). 



Above: detail of the high-quality masonry, north-west 
corner (1999 M). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Kha25 Yabshi Punkhang 


North elevation on Beijing road 
(1994 AAj. 


Site Description 

Kha25 Yabshi Puntsok Khangsar, or short Punkhang 
(Yab gzhis phun tshogs khang gsar), extant. 

This is the Lhasa house of the 11th Dalai Lama's family. 
He was born in Minyak Garthar in far-eastern Tibet, 
brought to Lhasa in 1841 at the age of three, and 
enthroned the following year. In 1845 his family was 
awarded its yabshi estate in the Yarlung valley, near the 
famous Trandruk monastery, and their Lhasa mansion 
was presumably built soon after. 13 

The Punkhang house in Lhasa became one of the 
sites for mass trials after the 1959 uprising, and was 
also used for public rallies and irregular meetings (for 
example when several neighbourhood committees met 
together). 

After 1966, the building was used to hold the 
almost daily meetings of the 'patriotic upper strata 
people', which later became the Political Consultative 


Committee. The Punkhang family still kept a large apart¬ 
ment on the upper floor, but this was vandalized and 
taken away in 1967. At that time, their family shrine 
on the top floor of the house was desecrated by Red 
Guards, all images and prayer books thrown out of 
the window and destroyed. The family's belongings, 
even carpets and furniture, were divided among "the 
masses" with officials keeping the most valuable items. 
Even architectural decorations and carvings were 
scraped off and damaged. 14 

As befits the high status of the former occupants, the 
building has many high-quality details, including paint¬ 
ings, arga floors, carvings on timber elements and dec¬ 
orative railings. The most special feature is the shape 
- the building has three corners on the north-west edge, 
and five corners on the south-east. 


Location map 
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Lhasa Vernacular 
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Above: south elevation of the main building, overlooking the courtyard partly filled 
with extension buildings 11994). 



The Punkhang family in their 
home in 1942 fafter Tung 
1980 plate 41). 


Entrance with representative 
balcony (1994 AA). 


Left: the west elevation gives old Lhasa's Shasarzur alley its characteristic 
shape, comparable to the east elevation of Donwang house (JalO). 

The white room in the back, next to the white incense burner, is a new 
extension built in 1995 and demolished in 2009 when the building was 
converted into a hotel (1995). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 
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Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance, originally with prayer- 
wheels 

2 main courtyard 

3 storerooms and stables converted to 
housing 

4 entrance to main building 

5 staircase 

6 inner courtyard 

7 storage rooms 

8 service courtyard 

9 toilet vault 

10 small service courtyard 

11 location of stables, no longer extant 



Level 2 

12 residential rooms, used mainly by 
staff and relatives 

13 family chapel 

14 service area with kitchen and stor¬ 
age 

15 rooms for staff, workshops and 
renting out 

16 service courtyard for trading 

17 service courtyard, also rented out 


South-north section 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Level 3 

18 two identical stair landings 

19 raised roof of the chapel below, with 
a number of oblong rooms arranged 
around it 

20 secluded residential areas with terraces 

21 residential area 

22 residential area 


The architectural survey was carried out by the 
Tibetan architect Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen). 
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Nga25 Palha 



Location map 





Site Description 

Ngo25 Pacho Lhakhang, or short Palha [Pha jo Iho 
khang, also Pha chos lha khang), demolished 2002. 

This family comes originally from Bhutan, and used to 
own estates and a manor house (still extant) near the 
town of Gyantse. In their history of government service, 
the Palha family supplied five cabinet ministers, though 
never a prime minister. 

Palha Pema Gyalpo was kalon (cabinet minister) 


during the minority of the 12th Dalai Lama after 1860 
for about 15 years. For having entertained the Indian 
explorer Sarat Chandra Das in 1882, the family was 
punished and exempted from government employment 
for a number of years. The Palha home in Lhasa, 
known as Bangye-shar, was visited and photographed 
by Charles Bell in 1920. Bell also visited the Palha 
countryside estate and left a detailed description (see 
chapter 2 page 30 of the present work). 15 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Entrance to the 
family chapel, 
inaccessible during 
survey 11993). 



Internal courtyard of main building, the lower gallery railing has carved 
panels, the upper floor railing is cast iron and imported from India 
11997). 


, . V* 


Residential room on level 3, with decorated timber column (painted green 
and red during Cultural Revolution), original wooden screens dividing the 
room and ceiling in 'fishbone pattern with original colour scheme (1993). 
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There was a private school within the house around 1900, 
where the young Dasang Damdul Tsarong went to school. 16 

Damage was inflicted on the Palha house during the 
1912 Sino-Tibetan war. The house was rebuilt afterwards. 
Rato Rinpoche described the rebuilt home as "one of the 
finest family residences in Lhasa - the residence, moreover, 
of one of the most pious and generous-hearted, as well as 
distinguished, families of Tibet". 17 

A monk official from the family, Palha Tubten Oden 
became the Lord Chamberlain (mgron gnyer chen mo) of 
the 14th Dalai Lama in 194Z, and followed him into exile in 
1959. Today the family lives in Switzerland. 

After 1959 the house was confiscated. It was listed 
as one of Lhasa's historic protected buildings in 1998 but 
demolished in 2002. 

This grand mansion in very classical design had excellent 
details, including classical wooden railings and 'modern' 
metal ones from India. 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 stables tract, converted to housing 

4 this section of the building was rebuilt in 
the 1980s 

5 entrance to main building 

6 staircase 

7 courtyard 

8 second courtyard in former service wing 

9 storage and stable rooms 

10 formerly, the main building's toilet was 
located here [see photo on preceding 
page) 

11 toilet for service wing 

12 this building with large courtyard is a 
former property of the Palha family, 
originally with low-rise structures on rent 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Level 2 

13 roofed and colonnaded access 
gallery with wooden staircase 

14 residential room 

15 residential room with oblong room 
attached, the separation wall was 
apparently needed to have a strong 
foundation for the large room above 

16 residential rooms 

17 family chapel above this room 

18 rooms for staff and on rent 


The architectural survey was carried out by the 
Tibetan architect Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen). 


Palha mansion, then called Bangye-shar, in its earlier incarnation 
as photographed by Sir Charles Bell (courtesy Pitt Rivers Museum). 


East elevation after the end of the Cultural Revolution, the unusual toilet 
tower with three windows and battered walls was demolished before 
1992 {1981 Fernand Meyerj. 





























Nga70 Kunsangtse 



Panoramic view of south elevation facing service courtyard 12000 OKA). 


Location map 



Site Description 

Nga70 Kunsangtse (Kun bzang rtse), extant, good 
condition. 

This was the home of an influential noble family from 
Nedong. They were also known as Kheme (Khe smad , 
not to be confused with Kyime, sKyid smad , Nga62). 
Kunsangtse, or The peak of excellence', was the name of 
their Lhasa mansion. The family is already mentioned in 
chronicles of the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama. Their Lhasa 
mansion was built around 1906 by the then-head of the 
Finance Department, Tsipon Kheme Rinchen Wangyal. 
In 1914 he became cabinet minister, but was dismissed 
in 1921. 


Kheme Sonam Wangdu served in various posts in the 
Tibetan army until he was promoted to the highest post, 
magchi (dmag spyi) or commander-in-chief in 1948. In 
1959 after heavy fighting he escaped to India. Their 
Lhasa house was taken over by the Chinese government. 18 

This building is noteworthy for the long west elevation 
in traditional stone masonry that dominates a small, 
traditionally unnamed alley leading from the Barkor area 
to the Lingkor. The design differs from later mansions, in 
that the main building is more compact. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Kunsangtse mansion lies next to one of old Lhasa's 
two mosques, rebuilt to twice its historic scale at the 
end of the 1990s (2000). 



it' 






Top: panoramic view of the 
east elevation, toilet tower in 
foreground (1994 AA). 

Centre: the long west elevation 
12000 AA). 

Bottom: stair landing on the main 
building's internal gallery, level 3 
12000 AA). 


Detail of the main building's south 
elevation, with the inverted hierarchy 
principle and the typical bay windows 
and double-bracket construction over 
the gate [2000). 
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West-east section 

showing south elevation of main building. 



North-south section 

showing the different railings of the internal courtyard. 



West elevation 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 side entrance, originally flanked by two prayer-wheels 

3 main courtyard 

4 stables converted to housing 

5 service rooms converted to housing 

6 entrance to main building 

7 stairs 

8 toilet vault 

9 courtyard 

10 storage rooms 

11 rooms on rent 




Level 2 

12 open terrace 

13 two mirrored apartments 

14 service room 

1 5 residential room 

16 rooms for workshops and 
on rent 



Level 3 

17 residential room with terrace 
and raised pillars 

18 large space with lot of 
sub-divisions, original use 
unknown 

79 room with open terrace 

20 residential rooms 


UJ/KO/AA) 
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Nya8 Tentong 


South elevation [1995 AA). 



The gate from inside, the 
ornamented panels are original 
(1995 AA). 


Location map 




Site Description 

Nyo8 Tashi Tongmon, in short Tentong (bKra shis mthong 
smon, in short bKras mthong ], demolished 2002. 

This family originates from She Tongmon near Shigatse. In 
the early 20th century the family held several government 
positions, including cabinet minister, and one branch held the 
positions of assistant at the Trapchi (Grva bzhi] hydro-electric 
station and director of the Lhasa General Post Office (Kha63). ]9 

It is one of the older noble residences, with classical 
design along a north-south axis and two courtyards. It was 
confiscated after 1959. The third floor which contained the 
most decorated rooms has been destroyed. Solid and well- 
built, during the Cultural Revolution the building was stripped 
of most details and decorations, except for the impressive 
entrance gate. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Top: view of the main courtyard, 
showing south elevation of the main 
building and the now closed-in west 
side of the colonnaded service wing 
gallery [2002 AA). 

Centre: east elevation, showing the 
ground-floor stone masonry. Upper 
floor is plastered mud brick, typical for 
service wing buildings [1996 AA). 


Left: detail, painted timber column and 
bracket in residential room on level 2 
12002 AA). 



One of the many disappeared views of Lhasa's old town: the north¬ 
east corner of Tentong house [right) and the north-west part of the 
Gosham /brGod gshamj house, demolished in 1996 [1994 AA). 



North elevation [1994 AA). 
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North elevation 





Plan, level 1 

1 

main entrance 

2 

main courtyard 

3 

rooms on rent 

4 

stables, storage 
converted to housing 

5 

entrance to main 
building 

6 

courtyard 

7 

stairs 

8 

toilet vaults 

9 

storage rooms 

10 

rooms on rent, 

11 

exterior stairs to 
upper level 

Level 2 

12 

'back door' to 
external stairs 

13 

long open terrace 

14 

residential rooms 

15 

toilets, service 
wing toilet has two 
separate rooms 

16 

residential rooms 

17 

rooms for staff and 
on rent 

18 

service room 



Level 1 


* . 

gin \ ? 

-• \ Lfl 

1 i . » 




Level 2 


UJ/KO/AA) 
































































































































































































































































































































































Type (B): Medium-size Mansions 


Wealthy families, aristocratic or common, usually 
owned buildings of this category, essentially a smaller 
version of type (A). 

Buildings of this type consisted of a two-storey main 
building with two-storey service wing; in some cases 
main and service wings were arranged within a single 
rectangular structure. All buildings in this category 
had clearly distinguishable residential and service 
wings. Craftsmanship and detailing of buildings in this 
category was at a very high level, comparable to those 
of type (A). 








Ca25 Podrang Sarba 



Site Description 

Co25 Podrang Sarba (Pho brang gsor pa), only partly 
extant. 

Constructed around 1928-1930 as a residence for 
the 13th Dalai Lama's favourite monk assistant Tubten 
Kumbey, it became popularly known asjense Podrang 
(sPyan gsal pho brang, the 'Favourite's Palace'). The 
Dalai Lama visited the building, enhancing its status. 
In 1934, when Tubten Kumbey was purged and sent 
into exile, it became a government office, renamed 
Podrang Sarba, 'New Palace'. Later the regent Taktra 
Rinpoche used it as a residence, and it became known 
as Taktra Labrang. When Taktra handed over the 
government to the 14th Dalai Lama in 1950, it again 
became a government office. After 1959 it was given 
to Kumbey's wife. In the 1980s, the north-western 
corner was demolished and a public housing block 
inserted. 20 

The remaining part is still a very original and charming 
example of old Lhasa architecture. The south wing 
was converted (partly by reconstruction) into an active 
temple of the Sakya school of Tibetan Buddhism in 
the mid-1990s. The north wing was residential and 
Kumbey's relatives owned it during the time of survey. 
The ground-floor of the north wing was a noodle 
factory. The south wing still retained a representative 
facade, with an important gate. 

In 2009 the building was converted into a hotel. 


North elevation {2002 AA). 


















5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Location map Detail, Podrang Sarba in a 1950s 

wall-painting in the Norbulingka, here 
with the maroon frieze designating it 
as a government building, adjacent 
to a stupa and temple building no 
longer extant (1997 AA). 



Panoramic view from the south-west, the three-storey north-east wing 
Iwith a wooden shack on the roof) visible in the back {1997 AA). 


Courtyard after conversion into a Sakya chapel. The colonnaded 
courtyard gallery is original, the prayer-wheel row below, the white 
incense burner and the concrete stairway were added in the mid- 
1990s {2000 AA). 




I 

Detail of dragon head carving on the bracket support at the entrance to 
the monastic courtyard {2000 AA). 

1940s arga flooring on the southern section of the temple courtyard 
gallery {2000 AA). 
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Plan, level 1 

1 west entrance , now exclusively for 
the Sakya temple 

2 main courtyard 

3 reconstructed part with shrine rooms 
upstairs 

4 former service courtyard, now shared 
between temple and public housing 
wing 

5 service wing, inaccessible during 
survey 

6 north-west wing reconstructed as 
public housing 

7 access to private section 

8 owned and inhabited by original 
owner's family 

9 shops 

10 toilet vault 

1 1 storage area owned by Sakya 
temple 

Level 2 

12 Sakyapa temple 

13 owned and inhabited by original 
owner's family 

14 residential area for Sakya monks 

15 reconstructed part 

16 reconstructed part 

17 toilet for temple wing 

Level 3 

18 residential area owned and 
inhabited by original owner's family 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ca68 Tangkye 



South elevation of main building 11996 AA). 


Location map 


Site Description 

Ca68 Tangkye (Thang skyes), demolished 1998. 

This house was also known as Gyalrong Nangso (rGyal grong 
nang so). Little is known about the erstwhile owners. One source 
described them as a minor noble family. Their charming Lhasa 
home is of the standard two storey south-facing main building and 
two-floor service building design. They also owned the neighbour¬ 
ing building to the north, Ca66 Shangdzokhang, which they used 
to store their meat supplies and house their steward. 

Tangkye was turned into public housing after 1959. Some of 
the interior elements preserved their original decorations throughout 
the Cultural Revolution. During demolition in 1998 they were cut to 
pieces and used as firewood for the workers tea breaks. 


West elevation , entrance through service building on the right, 
extension walls obscure the main building (1998 AA). 
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The terrace on 
level 2 of the main 
building during 
demolition, the 
room with the 
long window is 
no. 11 on plan 
(1998 Ml 



Ceiling detail 
room 11 on plan, 
the fishbone 
pattern, colour 
scheme original 
(1998 Ml 




Timber frame: beam and upper bracket in room 11 on plan have preserved their 
original painted and carved decorations, pillar and lower bracket were repainted 
during the Cultural Revolution (1996 M). 


West elevation 

(DK/LD/ili 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 entrance to main building, 
staircase on the left 

4 storage spaces 

5 toilet vault 

6 converted stables 

7 gallery 

Level 2 

8 open terrace 

9 family chapel 

10 residential rooms 

11 residential room with long 
window to terrace 

12 toilet 

13 rooms for staff 

(DK/LD/U/KO/M) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Co71 Bumtang 



West elevation, this became the 
main entrance after 1959 when 
the east gate was blocked 
(1995 AA). 


Site Description 

Ca71 Chongye Bumtang ('Phyong rgyas 'bum thang), 
demolished 2009. 

This is the Lhasa mansion of a minor noble family from 
Chongye in southern Tibet. They had been in Tibetan 
government service since at least the 17th century. In 
the 18th century one of their ancestors became cabinet 
minister, and in the late 19th century they supplied a 
monk minister. 21 The building likely dates to his time, the 
masonry with layers of large splinters is typical of 19th 
century Lhasa. 

Despite the choice of rectangular stones, the masonry 
was of comparatively poor quality, unlike the elaborate 
carpentry and painting work. The building had a small 
service courtyard on the eastern side, which was modified 
after 1959. The outstanding feature of this building is the 
two south-facing rooms with raised pillars. Unusually, the 
house had two gates from opposite sides. Some in Lhasa 
believe that this drove the last owner to insanity. 



East elevation, this much more 
impressive facade was the 
original main entrance, here 
after restoration (1998 AA). 


Location map 
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Detail, carved 
window pane 
11998 AAj. 


Detail, stone carving 
with traditional 
Tibetan symbol on 
south wall 11998 M). 



Room 10 with railing and terrace created by raised pillars 11998 Mj. 



Left: different art: quotation from chair¬ 
man Moo in Tibetan calligraphy from 
the 1960s (1999 M). 

Right: presumed family chapel Iroom 
11/ after restoration by Tibet Heritage 
Fund. Everything in this room had been 
painted white during the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion (1999 AAj. 



Below: detail, original painting of bird and flowers on beam in 
room 11 11999 Ml. 



Below: detail, painted Buddha medallion on beam in room 11 discovered after 
cleaning 11998 M). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


East elevation of the main building. 


North-south section 

through west wing, demonstrating how Tibetan builders employed raised pillars 
and different room levels to create unique spaces with sufficient natural light. The 
raised floor indicates that someone of high office has received visitors here. 





Plan, level 1 

Level 2 

1 

main entrance, this area has 

10 

room with terrace and 


been changed, original gate 


beautiful railing 


no longer extant 

11 

probably chapel room 

2 

service courtyard 

12 

room with terrace 

3 

entrance to main building 

13 

residential room 

4 

inner courtyard 

14 

kitchen 

5 

stables 

15 

toilet 

6 

storage 

16 

staff quarters 

7 

toilet vault 

17 

rooms on rent 

8 

staircase 



9 

west gate 


(DK/LD/JJ/KO/AA) 


Detail, wooden railing room 10 [)H, 1:20). 

Q 3 Q 
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Ga39 Dekyi Khangsar 








Panoramic view from 
west (2000 AA). 




Site Description 

Go39 Kirey Dekyi Khangsar (sKyid ras bde skyid khang gsar ), 
demolished. 

Former home of the steward of Pabongka Rinpoche (whose 
residence, Ga38, was just next door), built around 1937. 22 
At some stage, the building came to be divided between a 
noble family who occupied the western half of the building 
(the main wing), and a monk official from that family who 
occupied the eastern half (the former service wing). 

This building has the typical main building - service building 
structure, but these are arranged along a west-east axis, and 
the main building is less grand' than other buildings of this 
type. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


North elevation 
(1997 AA). 






West elevation (2000 AA). 


Eastern courtyard, looking east; extension buildings were not surveyed 
(2000 AA). 


West elevation 



North-south section 

through east courtyard. 


(both: KC/ML/HL) 
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South-north section 

through west courtyard. 



West-east section 

through west courtyard. 


Plan, level 1 

1 west entrance 

2 west courtyard 

3 storage spaces and 

stables 

4 east entrance 

5 east courtyard 

6 storage spaces and stable 

7 toilet vaults 

8 inaccessible room 




Level 2 


Level 2 

9 main living room 

10 roofed terrace with raised 
pillars 

11 purported family chapel 

12 main living room in east 
wing 

13 residential rooms 

14 service rooms and rooms 
for rent 

15 service rooms and rooms 
for rent 

(KC/ML/HL/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ga42 Marlampa 



Panoramic view from 
south-east (2000 AAj. 


Site Description 

Go42 Marlampa (sMar lam pa), extant. 

The home of a minor noble government official, built 
after 1912. The owner famously lost this house in a 
game of dice with the treasurer of Pabongka Labrang 
in the 1930s. He then moved back to an old family 
property behind the Tromzikhang palace, Gal3b. 23 


The building is in good condition, with a three-floor 
main residential wing and two-floor service wing all 
arranged within one rectangular building. A special 
detail is the 'round' corner on the south-west side. 


Location map 



South-west view with round corner (1998 AA). 


West elevation 
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South elevation 

13rd floor not completed.! 



West-east section 



North-south section 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage rooms 

4 shops 

5 toilet vault, serving both 
this and the neighbouring 
house 

6 toilet vault 


Level 2 

7 residential rooms 

8 toilet rooms serving both 
this and the neighbouring 
house 


(all: KC/ML/HL) 

Level 3 

9 residential rooms 

10 family chapel 

(KC/ML/HL/KO/AA) 




Level 2 
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Level 3 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ga59 Rizur 



Site Description 

Ga59 Kirey Rizur (sKyid ros ri zur), extant. 

Home of a noble family from Lhoka called Rizur. 
In distinction from another noble house in the Shol 
district below the Potala, this building is known 
as Kirey Rizur, because it is located in the Kirey 
neighbourhood of Lhasa. 

The date of construction of this sprawling structure 
is unknown. It consists of several parts, some of 
which were added as the family grew. The core is 
an almost rectangular building with two courtyards, 
flanked west and east by two service wings. 
Building extensions obscure the northern fagade. 

Today, the building still preserves decorated 
courtyard railings and tracery windows. 



View of the central courtyard[ 
main buildings south-facing 
elevation has raised pillars and 
decorative railing (2000 AA). 



Detail, west elevation after 
demolition and replacement of 
half the western residential wing 
(2000 AA). 
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East elevation of main building, showing sections of 
now-demolished service courtyard and main gate. 


The north-western corner in the Kirey 
neighbourhood 11994 AA). 



South-north section 

through eastern half of main building, showing raised pillar terrace. 



Detail of historic window panes and timber 
columns, room 11 on plan [2000 AA). 


West elevation 



(all:JJ/HXl) 


Plan, level 1 


5 

6 
7 


main entrance through 
extension building 
service courtyard 
entrance to main building, 
next to toilet vault 
former storage and stable 
rooms 

central inner courtyard 
western courtyard 
western residential wing, 
partly for rent 
stables and storage, con¬ 


verted to housing in 1960s 

9 modern extension buildings, 
the people who lived in 
the dark former stables 
encroach on public space 
with extensions 

10 corner walled off [see photo 
above) to keep it clean 

Level 2 


south-facing room with M 

• | £ 

terrace roofed with raised M 

_ •//_„ — 

n 

-■ 

pillars 


W/HXL/KO/AAI 

V ♦ 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ga76 Palrong-sha 


Site Description 

Ga76 Palrong-sha (afPa/ grong shag), only a small 
part remains. 

Many Lhasa people remember this as the site of the 
residence of Lobsang Tashi, the assistant of the ruler 
Gyurme Namgyal (r. 1748-1750). Lobsang Tashi 
avenged his masters assassination and was killed 
because of it. 24 

Later, this became the residence of a branch of 
the Tonba family (see Ka36), known as Tonzur. The 
house was rebuilt in 1938 by the father of Lobsang 
Tenzin, our informant. The Palrong-sha house had 
two storeys and two courtyards, one outer and one 
inner. The inner house had seven rooms on each 
floor, the outer building had ten rooms. The ground- 
floor of the inner house was used as storeroom, 
while the family lived on the upper floor. Some of 
the other rooms were on rent, and there was also a 
shop. 



South elevation, the balcony is not original [1994 AA). 


Two-thirds of the building were demolished after 
1959, and the remains turned into work-unit housing. 
The remaining part shows very fine workmanship. 


East elevation 


North-south section 





fall: Ml 

South elevation of main building and section of the 
remaining part of the service wing. 


Plan, level 1 

1 entrance and courtyard 

2 formerly service wing 

3 storage 

4 remains of courtyard gallery 
with stairs 
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Panoramic view from south 
(1992 Ml 


South-facing courtyard elevation 
(2000 Ml 


Location map 



Ga78 Gedotsang 
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Site Description 

Go78 Gedotsang (dGe rdo tshong), extant, in 
good condition. 

Built around 1930 for a trading family from eastern 
Tibet with commoner status. Confiscated in 1966 
but given back in 1984 to the original owners. 

The main residential tract and service wing are 
arranged within one rectangular building. The 
service wing was used for the family's trading 
activities - storage in the back, and shops in the 
front. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



South elevation 


West-east section 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops originally related to the 
family's trade 

4 storage 

5 toilet vault for levels 2 and 3 



Level 2 

6 gallery 

7 corridor with access to upper 
floor and toilet 

8 residential rooms used by 
owner, relatives and staff 



b- 


Level 3 

9 residential rooms 
UJ/KO/AA) 
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Ja21 Lamo 


South elevation 11996 AA). 



Site Description 

Ja21 Lamo Changdrong [Lo mo Icong grong ), extant, in 
good condition. 


Location map 



This is the handsome former Lhasa residence of the 
Lamo Tsangpa oracle medium. Lamo is a monastery 
located 55km east of Lhasa, built in 1091. The Tsangpa 
oracle goes back at least to the time of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama, and was considered the favourite medium of the 
Panchen Lama lineage. 

The Lamo oracle helped to find the ninth reincarnation 
of the Dalai Lama, Lungtog Gyatso (b. 1805). Later, 
the Dedruk regent (r. 1864-1873) provided for the 
construction of a residence for the Lamo medium near 
his own residence in Meru monastery (Ja5). 

The house was rebuilt again around 1949. All 
property was confiscated after 1959, but the house 
was given back in 1994, and later sold. The present 
oracle medium resides in exile, in the Indian town of 
Dharamsala, but occasionally goes back to Tibet to 


visit his monastery. 25 

This building is smaller in scale than most in this category, 
but has fine details. The main building is free-standing, 
connected to the service wing only via a footbridge. 



Entrance (2002 AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



West-east section 

showing south elevation of main building. 


Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


West elevation of main building. 





East elevation of main building. 


North-south section 



/ main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 entrance to main building 

4 stables 

5 storage 

6 support for bridge to toilet 

7 location of toilet tower, 
collapsed in 1970s 


8 main living room 

9 terrace 

10 kitchen 

11 way to toilet 

12 staffroom 

UJ/KO/AA) 
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Ka30 Rongda 




Site Description 

Ka30 Rongda (Rong brag), extant, good condition. 

Originally the home of a trader from eastern Tibet, who built this house 
around 1949. It was confiscated after 1959 and restored by Tibet Heritage 
Fund in 1998. 

The building has two three-storey main elevations. One enters the 
building through the north-facing wing, with an asymmetrical fa<pade, to 
arrive in a small courtyard with a two-storey service wing to the east. To 
the west is another three-storey symmetrical fagade. Inside, very fine details 
and paintings are preserved. 


































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Courtyard, view of east- and south-facing 
elevation 11993 AAj. 


Below left: view of the courtyard, service wing 
on the right (1999 AAj. 

Below right: same view as above, after 
restoration 11999 AA). 
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Top left: inner staircase 11999 AA). 

Top centre: detail, timber column 
room 12 damaged by roof leak, note 
the different carving designs in room 
11 11998 AA). 

Top right: detail, timber column room 
11 11998). 

Left: timber phallus facing east, a 
popular protective device 11998 AA). 



Right: detail, timber 
bracket room 11, partly 
painted blue in 1960s 
11998 AA). 

Left: room 11, entrance 
area, with decorated 
door screen (1999 AA). 


Right: interior room 12, 
private area created with 
carved screen 11999 AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



South-north section 

showing east elevation of main building IJH). 



J I 

c 


—- 




Detail, front gate 



Iall details: JJ, l:50j 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 entrance to main building with staircase 

4 storerooms 

5 storerooms, converted to housing, 

6 stables, converted to housing 

7 toilet vaults 


Level 2 

8 open courtyard 

9 kitchen and staff rooms 

10 toilet serving neighbouring building 


Level 3 

11 family chapel 

12 main living room, sleeping area 
behind carved screen partition 

13 terrace 

14 residential rooms 

UH/jj/KO/AA) 
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East elevation of the main building 
(1996 AA). 


Location map 



Kha32 Delek Khangsar 



Site Description 

Kha32 Delek Khangsar (bDe legs khang gsar), extant. 

The owner of this building had the position of rice 
supplier for the Tibetan government. He was supposed 
to travel to southern Tibet to purchase rice from Sikkim, 
Bhutan and southern Tibetan territories, hence his home 
was also known as Drekhang ('Bras khang , rice house). 
The rice supplying duty was supervised by one lay 
and one monk official, as was typical of the former 
Lhasa government. The monk official and owner of this 
building was known as Tsedrung Tsona Drekhang from 
Tsona Dzong. However, he used to follow a common 
practice and sent his attendant, a man who was 
popularly known by the nickname of Shodo because 
he had a harelip. Shodo served three years in Tsona 
and then moved with his master to a new assignment in 
Penbo Lhundrup Dzong. 

Shodo once made a remark about the Reting regent 
(r. 1934-1940) which the regent found so offensive that 
Shodo was hung from a flagpole in Lhundrup Dzong. 26 


The other rice buyer was the lay official Sechung 
Drekhang (Sras chung 'bras khang}, who resided in 
building GaQ7 (not extant). 

Structurally this building is very similar to category (A), 
but since the owner's position was not very high in the 
hierarchy, the building does not have much high-quality 
detailing. The size of the service courtyard is probably 
related to the task of moving and storing large quantities 
of rice. Unusually, the main building has its own direct 
street entrance. 
























5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Detail, south-facing courtyard elevation 11994 AA). 




Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


1 main entrance 

2 main service courtyard 

3 prestigious facade of main building; the gate here 
however leads only to storerooms on the ground-floor 

4 separate entrance to main building 

5 storage spaces and stables 

6 modern addition 

7 three toilet vaults, indicating that a lot of staff were 
engaged in handling the rice supplies 

8 courtyard of main building 


9 residential area of owner; 
the upper part could only be 
accessed from the northern 
entrance, keeping business and 
private space clearly separated 

10 staff quarters 


11 residential rooms, utilizing 
the roof as a terrace 

(GS/LD/KO/AAI 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Kha34 Samding Khangsar 


West elevation, roof 
is filled with extension 
buildings typical for 
public housing blocks 
in Lhasa 11995 AA). 




North elevation with high-quality 
stone masonry 12001 YH). 


Site Description 

Kho34 Samding Khangsar (bSam sdings khong gsor), 
demolished 2001. 

This house was built and owned by Drepung Gomang college 
in the 1940s. 

In purpose this building is similar to category (D), tenement yards, 
but in form and execution it firmly belongs to this category. The 
northern part is the main building, facing a courtyard and two 
service wings, all three floors built in solid stone masonry. The 
top floor apartments have private terraces and some decorative 
elements, and this is where the manager ( chandzd) of Gomang 
college stayed. Senior Drepung Gomang monks could also 
stay here on visits to Lhasa. The remaining rooms and spaces 
were kept simple. 

Part of the courtyard wing was demolished after 1959, when 
the building was confiscated and turned into public housing. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


North elevation 



West elevation 



West-east section 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 modern addition, the 
original shape of the 
courtyard is unclear, the 
service courtyard may 
have extended beyond the 
present-day dimensions 

4 storage and residential 
rooms for rent 


Level 2 

5 open terrace 

6 apartments for rent, the large 
spaces are sub-divided to 
generate more income for 
the monastery 

7 open terrace 


Level 3 

8 large apartment with 
entrance area where staff 
would keep visitors waiting 

9 open terrace for smaller 
residential apartment 

(JJ/KO/AA) 



Level 1 


I0m 


Level 2 
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Lhasa Vernacular 

KhaZO Zimzur 




Detail of main gate [2001 YH). 




Site Description 

Kha70 Zimzur ( gZim zur), demolished. 

This was the residence of the former Zimpon Khenpo 
{gzim dpon mkhan po) Jampa Chozang, one of 
three personal attendants of the Dalai Lama, under 
direction of the Chikyab Khenpo (spyi khyab chen 
po). The Zimpon accompanied the Dalai Lama to 
Dromo in 1950. 27 

The structure dates to the late 1930s or early 1940s. 
The two-storey main building is built entirely from 
stone, the service wing in the standard fashion, 
stone on the ground-floor and mud brick on the 
upper storey. 

plan (1996 AA). 


View from south-east, upper floor of the service wing seen in 
front is built from mud bricks [2000 AAj. 



Terrace with raised pillar, north-west comer, near no. Z on 
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East-west section 

showing north elevation of service wing. 



fall: GS/LD) 


Level 1 



Level 2 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 rooms for rent that have no access 
to inner courtyard 

4 storage rooms used by owner 

5 stairs 

6 toilet vaults, the west-side toilet 
was closed some time ago 

Level 2 

7 open terraces, followed by roofed 
terraces with raised pillars 

8 three high-quality residential 
rooms, one of which might have 
been a chapel room 

9 mainly staff rooms, some might 
have been on rent 

fGS/LD/KO/AA1 
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South-facing courtyard 
elevation [1994 AA). 


Location map 





Nga61 Jagdrag 




Site Description 

Ngo61 Jagdrag (/Cogs sprag), demolished 1998. 

The former home of the Jagdrag family is claimed to date 
to the late 17th century. Smaller in scale than most Lhasa 
noble houses, the service building was only single-storey. 

The Jagdrag family left Tibet for India in the 1950s, 
after having sold their home to the female reincarnate 
abbot of Samding monastery, Dorje Phagmo. The house 
was nationalized after 1959 and turned into public 
housing. Three families bought their allocated flats in the 
1980s, which was unusual. In early 1998, it was decided 
by the municipal Planning Department to replace the 
building with a four-storey housing complex. Three families 
who privately owned their flats were promised flats of 
equivalent size in the new building, for which they would 
have to pay a certain fee for "improvement". The three 
families at first refused, but finally had to give in since they 
did not own the ground-floor flats. Reportedly, the officials 
and demolition workers threatened to begin knocking 


down the ground-floor if the families did not move out. The 
building was demolished and replaced by a four-storey 
housing block. 

One room in the middle, facing the inner courtyard, 
was originally the chapel room. It was previously 
decorated by religious murals that were over-painted 
with thick yellow paint during the Cultural Revolution. 
One small part previously covered by a poster of some 
kind, was not painted over. The fragment, perhaps 
contemporary with the founding of the house, shows the 
Three Religious Kings', Songtsen Gampo, Trisong Detsen, 
and Tri Ralpachen. As is customary, Songtsen Gampo 
was portrayed in the centre, flanked by the other two, and 
by two lay officials on the left and two monks on the right 
paying their respects. 

Unfortunately, the building was being demolished 
during the survey, which remains unfinished. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




0 5m 


South-facing courtyard elevation 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 service courtyard 

3 stables 

4 main building courtyard 

5 storage 

Level 2 

6 apartments 

7 family chapel 

IDK/JJ/LD/KO/AAj 
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Nga62 Kyime 




Right: southern stretch of the 
Lingkor road, Kyime on right 
(1993 AA). 


Location map 




View from south-west (1997 AA). 


Site Description 

Ngo62 Kyime (sKyid smod), extant, good condition. 

Kyime was built by a minor noble family in the 18th century. 
The building has very good detailing, in particular a 
noteworthy wooden staircase, intricate tracery windows 
and different wooden courtyard railing designs. Some of 
the paintings on timber elements were reportedly executed 
by the personal physician of the Seventh Dalai Lama. 

After 1959, the house was confiscated, and all timber 
elements were repainted. After 1978, the northern part of 
the building was returned to the family. 

The Kyime house was restored in 1998 by Tibet Heritage 
Fund, after the owner managed to persuade the municipal 
Cultural Relics Bureau that the building should be preserved 
because of the link to the Seventh Dalai Lama. 
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South elevation [)H) 


Detail, courtyard gallery elements l]H, 1:50). 



East-west section 

through service wing (DK/JJ/LD). 






South-north section 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 stables 

4 staircase 

5 storage 

6 storage 

7 residential space 
for rent 

8 toilet vaults 



Level 2 

9 step and gate 
separating main 
building from 
service wing 

10 open terrace 

11 residential area 

12 service rooms 

13 family chapel with 
historic paintings 

UH/DK/JJ/LD/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nga89 Gyalcheling 


Site Description 

Ngo89 Gyalcheling (rGyal byed gling), extant. 

Formerly the home of a commoner who worked as storekeeper 
and manager for Nyemo Gyalche monastery. 

It was built ca. 1900, and has some nice details, such as 
the courtyard railing. It had a large service wing and courtyard 
which was rebuilt as residential housing in the early 1990s. 


West-east section 

showing south elevation of main building. 




West elevation 12000 AA). 



Location map 




Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 former storeroom for monastic 
properties rebuilt as housing 

4 inner courtyard 

5 storage 

6 toilet vault 

Level 2 

7 terraces with raised pillars 

8 apartments 

9 service rooms 


UJ/KO/AA) 



Level 2 
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Nyo39 Gyatso Tashi 


Location map 



Detail, tracery window 
next to entrance of main 
building (2000 Ml. 


11^1 A 



East elevation of main building 11998 M). 



North elevation, to the left of the entrance are the remains of a 
propaganda board from the Cultural Revolution 11993 AAj. 


Site Description 

Nya39 Gyatso Tashi (rGya mtsho bkra shisj, 
demolished. 

The family were land-holding farmers from Nyemo, 
who settled in Lhasa after two successive family 
heads served in the Tibetan government. These were 
palace bursary clerk Sonam Rabten and his daughter's 
husband, Changchup Lodro. Sonam Rabten's son, the 
monk official Tubten Changchub, served in various 
government positions, including as regional governor. 
He was the highest-ranking monk official arrested in 
1959, and died in Trapchi prison in 1963. 28 

This building is based on the typical rectangular 
design, but due to plot size entered from the north and 
organized along an east-west axis. The upper floor 
of the main building has been so arranged that most 
rooms face south. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




South-north section 

showing east elevation of main building. 




Level 1 



Level 2 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 entrance to main building 

4 inner courtyard 

5 toilet vaults 

6 storage 

7 stables 

Level 2 

8 terrace 

9 residential rooms 

10 probably family chapel 

11 open access gallery 

12 staff rooms 

UI/KO/AA) 
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Nya58 Tawang Chang 



Composite picture showing south elevation with main entrance 12001 Kl). 



Location map 


Detail of west elevation, seen from court¬ 
yard of building Nya57 [2000 AA). 



Site Description 

Nya58 Tawang Chang (rTa dbang byang), only 
partly extant. 

The formerly very large home of a government official 
only identified by his position and origin, Chagdrung 
Tawang [phyag drung rta dbang lags), the treasury 
secretary from Tawang. Tawang is the home region of 
the Sixth Dalai Lama (1683 - c.1706), today part of 
the Indian state of Arunachal Pradesh. 

In the 1950s, Chagdrung Tawang worked under 
Jig me Taring at Labrang Chandzd, the storekeeping 
office of the Lhasa Jokhang temple. The Tawang Chang 
house dates to the early 20th century. 29 

After 1959, the building was sub-divided. In the 1990s, 
two large sections of the building with different owners 
were demolished. 

Only the east wing of the service wing and the west 
wing of the main building remain. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 





Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard, bisected 

by modern footbridge to 
access main building 

3 rebuilt sections 

4 service wing, stables and 
storage 

5 main building, storage 

6 toilet vault 

Level 2 

7 terraces with raised pillars 

8 residential rooms 

9 prayer chapel 

10 staff rooms 

UI/KO/AA) 
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Type (C): Buildings with State or Public Functions 


This is a purely functional category, and the forms and 
designs of buildings included here vary considerably. 
However, in most cases the buildings have a unique 
design, and so are clearly distinguishable from the 
other types. 

In this category are grouped the former embassy of 
Nepal, the palace of the Sixth Dalai Lama, Lhasa's 
main post office, the office-cum-dungeons of the Lhasa 
magistrate, two schools and a former government 
office. 







Cal 10 Gorkha Nyingpa 



South elevation 11996 AA). 


Site Description 

Cal 10 Gorkha (Ghor sdod shag), partly extant. 

This is the former embassy of Nepal, established in the 
mid-18th century. Until the 1960s, many Nepali traders 
lived in Lhasa. They had their own temple to the east of 
the city, shrines in Lhasa itself, and processional spaces. 
Many of them took Tibetan wives, settling in Lhasa for 
good. This hybrid community was commonly referred to 
as Katsara, meaning half-caste. Female offspring would 
be considered Tibetan, and male offspring Nepali in 
all matters judicial. This mattered since the 1856 peace 
treaty gave the embassy extraterritorial jurisdiction. 30 

After the violent events of 1959, the Nepali community 
requested to leave for Nepal. This was granted and they 
managed to take some of their belongings with them. 
The embassy building was then used for various other 
purposes, including hosting the army. 


The structure of this building is unique in old Lhasa. The 
three-storeyed main building is free standing (the only 
recorded case) and surrounded on all four sides by a 
two-floor service wing. The ambassador lived in the main 
building, while the staff lived in the service wing. There 
was a chapel room with wall-paintings in the western 
section of the service wing. The main gate was on the 
north side. The south gate led to a small vegetable field 
tended by the embassy staff. This was one of the few 
buildings surveyed that had trees in the courtyard. 

The main building was converted into a hotel around 
2001, and the service wing completely rebuilt. Most 
historic architectural details and paintings were lost in the 
process. 
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Entrance, service wing and west elevation of main building (1996 AA). 



Detail of north elevation with entrance (2000 AA). 



The ambassador during a reception in the courtyard, Harrer is seen kneeling 
with camera (1940s, Peter Aufschnaiter archive). 



Demolition of the service building (2001JJ). 
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North elevation 



West-east section 

showing the facade of the central building. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 
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Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 storage room 

3 courtyard with two trees 

4 entrance to main building 

5 internal staircase 

6 roofed space for ceremonial purposes 

7 toilet vault 

8 formerly access to attached field 

9 open gallery 

10 shop spaces 



[all: Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsenj 


Level 2 

11 ambassador's reception 
room 

12 ambassador's office room 

13 shrine room 

14 residential rooms and 
offices 

15 link bridge 

16 toilet 



Level 3 

17 ambassador's private 
residential rooms 

18 access to roof 

(MCG/KO/AA) 
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Gol3 Tromzikhang 



South elevation facing the Barkor 11999 AAj. 


19 if ,S » JS ft! V> R ! 

j§*r ngnr jun | 

i bma in m I 


Plaque made by the Lhasa 
municipality and the Cultural 
Relics office designating the 
Tromzikhang as protected 
buildings [1998 CW). 



Location map 


Site Description 

Go 13 Tromzikhang palace (Khrom gzigs khang), only 
a thin strip of the building along Barkor street remains, 
the rest was demolished in 1997. 

The Tromzikhang is the former palace of the Sixth Dalai 
Lama, built as an inner city residence around 1700. 
Its name means 'building [from where] to watch the 
market'. It was described by the Italian missionary 
Ippolito Desideri who resided in Lhasa in the early 18th 
century: 

"It was built by the late Grand Lama. He built it in 
order to go there from time to time and amuse himself 
by seeing the ladies of Lhasa dance. The architecture is 
fine, strong and with symmetrically distributed windows 
and balconies. There are three floors surmounted by 
handsome cornic[h]es. It is built of brick [sic, actually 
stone]. Inside there are two large and very long 
courtyards ornamented with a series of porticos. The 
palace is wide, long and very big." 31 


The Tromzikhang is associated with many historic events. 
Sometime after the abduction and disappearance of 
the Sixth Dalai Lama in 1706, it became temporary 
residence of a Dzungar warlord. From 1727-1912 
it served as residence for the official representatives 
(the ombans ) of the Qing emperor. In 1750, the 
ambans assassinated the last lay Tibetan ruler, Gyurme 
Namgyal, in their upstairs office in the Tromzikhang. 
Subsequently, the ombons died in the building when 
it was besieged by an angry mob and set on fire. In 
the late 18th century, the Qing court in Beijing ordered 
six stone tablets to be affixed to the entrance corridor 
of the Tromzikhang. Inscriptions on these tablets, in 
Chinese, Manchu, Mongolian and Tibetan, recalled 
the bloody events of 1750. 32 

The Tromzikhang eventually became a property 
of the Changlo-chen family, the descendants of 
Gyurme Namgyal (whose own residence behind 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Left: rare glimpse of the 
no longer extant west 
elevation after demolition 
of the western service 
wing (1997 AA). 


Left: detail, north-west 
corner (1997 AAj. 



Until the Cultural Revolution, a stupa and a small shrine stood in front 
of the Tromzikhang 11930s, private collection in Kathmandu). 


Right: west elevation, west 
wing and gate, no. 7 on 
plan (1997 AAj. 




Left: north wing, 
no. 5 on plan 
(1997 AA). 

Middle: timber 
frame, room 15 
(1997 AA). 

Right: detail, 
balcony room 16 
(1997 AA). 


Demolition pano¬ 
rama (1997 AA). 
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the Tromzikhang survived until 1985). The western service wings 
became residences of minor noble families, and the northernmost 
wing the seat of the Lhasa police force in the 1920s. 

Originally, this was a large complex along the northern stretch 
of the Barkor. The three-floor main building, measuring 63 by 40 
meters, had two courtyards, plus service wings attached to the west 
and north that included stables, kitchens and staff quarters. 

The preservation of this building was recommended by the Tibet 


Autonomous Regions Cultural Relics Bureau in the 1980s, and by 
the Beijing City Planning Commission in the early 1990s, when 
parts of the building were in a serious state of dilapidation. The 
Lhasa Municipal Planning Office then proposed that most of the 
Tromzikhang should be redeveloped, but that the buildings 10m 
deep front portion facing the Barkor street be retained and restored. 
In the summer of 199^ the Tibet Autonomous Region government 
authorized this proposal. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 side entrances 

3 west courtyard 

4 east courtyard 

5 residential north wing 

6 shops and restaurants 

7 western service wing, called 
Gora Pense 

8 Marlampa house 

9 Lha'utara house 

10 former police station 

11 location of four-doored stupa 
until 1966 



Level 2 

12 rooms mainly for rent 

13 access gallery 

Level 3 

14 room with iron arrowheads in 
the ceiling, indicating this was a 
protector chapel 

15 former office of the ambans 

16 one of five rooms with a balcony, 
detail photo on previous page 

(PdA/KO/AA) 



By mid-1998, a new four-storey housing block (of 
the quality described in chapter 7, page 365) had 
been built on the site. The remaining fagade strip was 
restored. 

The surviving 18th century inscribed stone tablets 
are now in government custody. 


Detail, Tromzikhang on 
a 19th century Tibetan 
painting, courtesy Museum 
der Kulturen Basel Ihighlight 
effect by Ken Okuma). 
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Ga56 Kirey School 




Site Description 

Ga56 Kirey School [sKyid ros slob grvo), demolished. 

This was a semi-privately run public school, active until 
1959, and again from the late 1980s until its demolition 
in 2001. According to some sources, in the past it 
was operated by Kundeling monastery (located in the 
western outskirts of Lhasa), so people also referred to 
it as Kundeling School. Generally, the school would 
accept students from any background, with tuition fees 
waived for poor students. 

Originally part of a large compound of residential 
wings, classrooms and courtyards, only one unit 
remained in 2000 to be documented. This consisted 
of a two-floor main building and an adjacent service 
wing, where the teachers lived. 
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Left: pupils learn¬ 
ing how to read 
and write their 
mother tongue in 
the 1940s (cour¬ 
tesy H. Harrer). 

Right: class break 
50 years later; in 
Tibet, lessons tra¬ 
ditionally are held 
outdoors in the 
sun (1993 AA). 




Left: detail, 
courtyard railing, 
near no. 8 on plan 

(2001 YH). 

Right: detail, 
historic tracery 
windows (1997 
AA). 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 residential courtyard 

3 teacher's apartment 

4 school courtyard 

5 school room 

6 toilet vault 



Level 2 

7 teachers' apartments 

8 access gallery 

(U/KO/AA) 
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KalO Nangtse-sha 



East elevation (1997 AAj. 


Site Description 

KalO Nangtse-sha, also Nangtse-sha Office [sNang 
rtse shag las khungs ), extant. 

This was the seat of the Lhasa municipal administration 
[Nyertsang], established during the time of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama. The building itself dates to the late 15th 
century, when it was the seat of the Tolung Nangtse 
Depa who held a major position in Lhasa at the time. 

The office-holder was called mipon [mi dpon, 'ruler 
of men'). Apparently, sometimes two officials held the 


position simultaneously, but by the late 1940s this was 
no longer the practice. 

Until the mid-1950s, one of Nangtse-sha's main 
purposes was to administer justice. The office also 
recorded births and deaths, and an official would 
present a white scarf [kha btags) and a small gift to 
every newborn. Building permits also had to be applied 
for here, with submission of a sketch plan. 33 

The administrative offices were located on the middle 
floor, accessed via imposing external stone steps. On 
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East elevation 




West-east section 



the ground-floor, inaccessible from outside, there were five 
cells for convicts. Whippings were carried out outside, 
in front of the building. The Amdo monk-scholar Gendun 
Chopel was famously whipped here in the 1940s. 

The office and private rooms of the mayor-cum-magistrate, 
were located on the top floor. 

In 1999 it was converted into a museum about the political 
development of Tibet, but has never been opened to the 
public. 


Nangtse-sha in original decor during a festival, before 1959 
Icourtesy Siddhartha Man Tuladhar). 



(both: JJI 


Plan, level 1 

1 courtyard 

2 cells 

3 stairs 

4 toilet vault 

5 ceremonial space for the 
Katsara community 

Level 2 

6 entrance 

7 staircase 

8 office rooms 

9 kitchen for staff and 
prisoners 

Level 3 

10 main office-cum-courtroom 

11 mi-pon's private room 

12 kitchen and storage 

UJ/KO/AA) 
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Lhasa Vernacular 



The GPO in the 1940s, with 
unidentified postmaster (courtesy 
Hugh Richardson). 


Location map 



Kha63 Lhasa General Post Office 



View from the south-east in the 1940s (courtesy Hugh Richardson). 


Site Description 

Kho63 Lhasa's General Post Office (sBrags khang), 
extant. 

The first postal and telegraph services in Tibet were 
established in Gyantse by British trade agents, as a 
result of Younghusband's military expedition of 1904 
and the subsequent forced treaty between Britain and 
Tibet. The telegraph connected Gyantse with Calcutta. 
It was later extended to Lhasa and, via wireless radio 


station, to Chamdo, the administrative centre of the 
western Kham region under Tibetan jurisdiction. 

The Lhasa GPO was established by order of the 
13th Dalai Lama on the 19th day of the fourth month 
of the Water Mouse year, 1924. It was government 
operated. Postal and telegraphic services were 
available to the general public. Customers could send 
letters after purchasing postal stamps printed in Lhasa. 
Mail went to India, and letters for destinations beyond 
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Left: postal runner 
11938 Bruno Berger ; 
Bundesarchiv 135- 
BB-064-01). 

Right: south eleva¬ 
tion, in the courtyard 
of a 1980s housing 
block 11999 Ml. 



had to have Indian stamps affixed by postal agents 
there. 

Dorje, a former post office staffer, recalls: 

"In the old days, the GPO Lhasa handled 
government correspondence as well as private mail. 
Government mail was received and sent out on a daily 
basis. 

Lhasa was one of the two main mail centres, the other 
being in Gyantse. The Gyantse post office was rebuilt 
in 1956 after being damaged by flood. 

Permanent staff of the Lhasa GPO consisted of 
one postmaster general ( Trokchi , sbrags spyi ) and two 
secretaries ( Trokdrung , sbrogs drung ). 

There were about 12 branch offices, each of them 
headed by one Trakdrung. 

Towards the south-east, these were at Dechen 
Dzong, Medro Gongkar, Dzomora, Woka and 
Kongpo Gyamda. To the south-west, they were located 
at Shigatse, Panam, Pede, Nakartse, Gyantse, Phari. 
All mail going abroad via India was delivered as far 
as Phari by a Tibetan postal runner ( Trokpa ) on foot, 
carrying a spear with bells. From there, an Indian 
postman would take over. The Indian would be 
equipped with a horse, but all Tibetan post runners 
were obliged to go on foot. 

In the Lhasa GPO, all mail would be sorted every 
morning in the big hall downstairs. Mail to ordinary 
people living in Lhasa would then be distributed by 
the Korchagpo, Lhasa's ordinary policemen. The British 
and Nepali embassies, Dekyilingka and Gorkha, 
would send someone to collect their mail. 


The Trakdrung would be paid an annual 50 ke 
of barley, as well as sufficient butter and tea for his 
consumption. In addition, he could live in the GPO, 
in flats on the eastern side of the one-storey courtyard 
building. The postal runners would be paid two ke of 
barley every month, and there would be three of them 
living in the northern wing of the courtyard building. 
The cheapest rate for mail was three sho, with rates 
depending on the weight and size of the letters and 
their destination, and the class of mail desired (priority, 
insured and uninsured available). 

The government also operated a school on the 
premises ( sbrags khang slob grva). 

The last two officials in charge of the Post Office 
were Lobsang Donden and Ku-ngo Nedron ( Bio bzang 
don Idan and sKu ngo sne mgron ). After the 1959 
uprising, the Post office clerks were told by Chinese 
soldiers that the GPO was closed." 34 

Afterwards, the main hall served as meeting room 
for the Tengyeling Neighbourhood Committee. The 
remainder became public housing. The eastern-most 
part collapsed in the late 1970s. In 2000, the Lhasa 
Post Office was restored by the Lhasa City Cultural 
Relics Bureau and Tibet Heritage Fund. 

The GPO is a south-facing, rectangular two-storey 
building with a large hall on the ground, and office 
rooms and residential rooms for the staff on top. 


Tibetan stamp, postmarked 
'Phari' in English and Tibetan, 
with denomination 1/2 sKar n 
inscribed 'Tibet' in English anc 
Tibetan Government Post' in 
Tibetan (author's collection). 
















Detail, paintings on timber beam in room 12 on plan [2000 AA). 




Unusual door frame leading to postal Outside stairs give access to second 
counter, room 3 on plan (2000 AA). floor [2000 AA). 

Main hall after restoration, room 2 on plan [2000 AA). 




Tsatsa-s, blessed clay images, were found interred within the walls, 
apparently from the building's consecration [2000 AA). 



Level 2, access corridor [2000 AA). 


Lhasa Cultural Relics Bureau [CRB) staff and Tibet Heritage Fund fTHF) staff in front 
of restored post office; from left: CRB secretary, CRB deputy director Mr. Dopon, 
CRB director Mr. An Li, THF co-director Pimpim de Azevedo, author, three local 
artisans [2000 YH). 
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North elevation 

condition 1999 UJ). 





South elevation 

condition 1999 UJ). 



South elevation 

after restoration in 2000, 
originally the building 
was symmetrical, but the 
easternmost wing could 
not be reconstructed due 
to a modern building in 
the way UH). 





Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance, today 
through 1980s building 

2 hall for collecting mail 

3 postal counter 

4 postal counter, half of this 
room collapsed 

5 stairs to level 2 

6 residential tract for staff, 
partly extant 


Level 2 



7 

8 

9 

10 
11 


open access corridor 
postmaster's office 
offices 
shrine room 
collapsed office room 

UH/KO/AA) 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Nga77 Nyarong-sha School 


Unidentified school in 1940s 
Lhasa. Lessons were typically con¬ 
ducted outdoors, in Nyarong-sha 
school they were held in the court¬ 
yard Icollection Mary Taring). 


South-facing courtyard elevation 
(2001 YH). 


Location map 





View from the north-east (1997 AA). 

Site Description 

Nga77 Nyarong-sha (Nang rong shag , also Nya 
rong shar), extant. 

Lhasa's biggest private school, founded in the 1920s, 
was originally a property of the Surkhang family (the 
Surkhang residence, Ka50, was located just across 
the street). They gifted this house to their family doctor, 
Nyarong-sha Amchi , who turned part of it into a school. 

The school admitted between 30 and 100 students 
at a time, from both aristocratic and commoners' 
families. The Surkhang family sent both their own 
children and the children of their servants to study. 
After 1959, the school was closed and the building 
transformed into public housing. 35 

This is a large complex, with six inner courtyards and 
two gates. The largest courtyard was used by the 
school, and the others were residential. 
















































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


North elevation 



East elevation 







Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


1 main entrance 

2 private side entrance 

3 main courtyard , used for school, extension buildings date to 1970s 

4 courtyards in residential wings 

5 shops along the Tebumgang alley facade, many have internal stairs to 
residential rooms above 

6 toilet vaults 


7 private residential area 

8 apartments for shopkeepers below 

9 area used by teachers 

10 residential area for rent 

UJ/KO/MI 


loll: HI 
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Nga90 Sonam Lekhung / Jatsang 


Site Description 

Nga90 Jatsang (Bya tshong), demolished. 

Built around the turn of the 20th century by the 
administration of the 13th Dalai Lama as office of the 
Agricultural Department (Sonom Lekhung) that dealt with 
serfs coming to Lhasa to apply for free citizen status. 

In the 1940s it was sold to the Den Jatsang [/Don 
bya tshong ) family from the Kandze region in Kham. 36 

It was a simple and solid building, without much 
decoration. 


South elevation (Jj) 




Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 side entrance 

3 courtyard 

4 storage rooms 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 terrace 

7 residential rooms 
(originally offices) 

UI/KO/M) 



Level 1 


Level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Type (D): Tenement Houses - Large Residential Compounds 


In Tibetan, this type was simply called gora (sgo ro), 
meaning courtyard', the term for any kind of residential 
building in Lhasa, and used particularly in cases where 
the residents had no special status that would warrant 
a more respectful term. 

This type of building invariably had a central court¬ 
yard (sometimes more than one), to allow sunlight and 
fresh air to reach most of the apartments. 

Owners of old Lhasa's tenement houses were often 
monasteries, which had them built both to generate 
income throughout the year, but also to house affiliated 
monks during the period following Tibetan New Year, 
when the monks of the three great monasteries of Sera, 
Drepung and Ganden would take over the city to con¬ 
duct the Monlam festivities. Some noble families also 
owned such buildings. 


Structurally, the top floors were typically built from mud 
brick, and there was no distinguishable main building 
with the usual characteristic features. Detailing was 
usually simple, but often, one apartment on the top 
floor would be well-decorated and reserved for either 
the owner or a leading monk from the monastery that 
owned the building. 
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Cha58 Samtong 



East elevation facing Ramoche street with main gate (1995 AAj. 


Location map 



Site Description 

Cho58 Samtong [Zam gdong ), demolished in 2000. 

Formerly a property of Gyuto monastic college, the 
custodian of Ramoche temple. Built in the 1930s, the back 
part was intended as housing for monk students, the front 
part for rent. It was confiscated after 1959. 37 


This long building had three courtyards so arranged 
that every flat had sunshine and fresh air. Formerly it 
was surrounded by gardens on the west and north 
sides. 

The detailing is simple, the upper floor was built 
from mud bricks. 










































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Detail, windows on north elevation {1998 AA). 


View of the first courtyard when coming in through the main gate {1994 AAj. 



North-west corner with toilet tower {1995 AAj. 


Demolition {2000JJ). 
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Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 first courtyard, previously 
with alley-link to Ramoche 
monastery 

3 second courtyard 

4 storage spaces 

5 most ground-floor rooms 
were storage spaces, on 
rent or for novices 

6 toilet vaults 

7 formerly a garden 

8 formerly a kitchen 

9 third courtyard 

10 shops 



South-north section 



South elevation 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Level 2 

11 rooms for rent 

12 rooms mainly for rent 

13 toilets serving both levels 2 and 3 

14 access galleries 

1 5 monks' rooms 

16 monks' apartment and meeting 
space 

17 meeting space and apartment 



Level 3 

18 rooms for rent 

19 open access gallery 

20 rooms for ordinary monks 

21 two larger monk apartments 

22 two larger monk apartments 

UJ/KO/AA) 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Cha106 Ganden Khangsar 



South elevation with extensions 11994 AA). 


Site Description 

Chal06 Ganden Khangsar ( dCa' /dan khang gsar), 
demolished 2000. 



Ganden Khangsar, 'the new House of Tushita Heaven', was 
one of Lhasa's largest and oldest buildings, intricately connected 
to Tibetan history. Built by the local ruler Kyisho Depa Dondrup 
Gyalpo ( sKyid shod sde pa Don grub rgyal po) in the 16th 
century, it was first called 'the Blue Stonehouse' ( rdo khang 
sngon po). The Third Dalai Lama (1543-1588) was invited to 
perform the consecration. 38 

A century later the Fifth Dalai Lama met his Qosot Mongol 
benefactor Gushri Khan here, and the building presumably 
was renamed at that time. Wall-paintings in the gallery of the 
Potala's red palace repeatedly show Ganden Khangsar as 
workshop for artists and carpenters during construction of the 
Potala. 

In 1728 the lay regent of Tibet, Pola Sonam Tobgye, 
established his headquarters in Ganden Khangsar. Surviving 
edicts of the time bear the signature "written in Ganden 
Khangsar". 39 

The death rites for Pola Miwang's wife were held in Ganden 
Khangsar, but after his death, the building fell into obscurity. His 


son Gyurme Namgyal established his own residence close to 
the Barkor. 

In 1904, British army surgeon Austin-Waddell noticed 
Ganden Khangsar: 

"Though now unoccupied, it is still one of the most striking 
buildings in Lhasa, on account of its solid stone walls four 
storeys high and unwhitewashed." 40 Photos of the time show 
a building that closely resembles the depictions on the 17th 
century wall-paintings. 

Around 1923, Ganden Khangsar was remodeled to 
create housing for retired government officials. Parts of the 
lower floors were retained, including rooms with wall-paintings 
and decorations from the time of Gushri Khans stay in Lhasa. 
The upper floors were removed, and their timber was used 
to build the Trapchi mint. More courtyards were added, until 
the building consisted of eight courtyards with altogether five 
gates. 41 

One building attached on the eastern side, Cha/05 on 
Aufschnaiter's plan, was privately owned. 

After 1959, the entire building was converted to public 
housing for 70 families. It was demolished in the year 2000 
and replaced by a new housing estate. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Left: east elevation, ca. 
1900 photo by Ovshe 
Norzunov. 

Right: view from the 
north, Ganden Khang- 
sar and residential 
buildings, Ramoche on 
right, ca. 1900 photo 
by Ovshe Norzunov. 




Left: View of courtyard 
no. 4 on plan 11995 
AA). 

Right: North elevation 
(1995 AA). 



Left: Last goodbye 
(2000JJ). 

Right: Detail, raised 
pillar terrace in court¬ 
yard 3 on plan, during 
demolition (2000JJ). 




Left: Ganden Khangsar 
and neighbouring build¬ 
ings in 1994 (AA). 

Right: Same view in 
2001 (YH). 
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South elevation 



West-east section 

through courtyards 4 





South-north section 

through courtyards 8, 




South elevation 

of toilet vault collection corridor, 11 on plan. 


North elevation 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



South elevation of compound 1 





West-facing elevation of courtyard 2 




West elevation 

of compounds 4 and 6. 




(all: JJ/HXLI 
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Left: the Fifth Dalai Lama 
and Gushri Khan in Ganden 
Khangsar, detail, wall- 
painting, Potala palace 
12002 AA). 


Right: detail, wall-painting 
in the Potala's red palace, 
inscription numbered no. 356 
reads "at Ganden Khangsar, 
the carpenters' workshop 
was situated" (dGa'-ldan 
khang-gsar du shing-bzo'i 
las-grva 'dzugs-pa gnang-ba, 
1999 AA) 
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Level 2 


5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


SD II 



Plan, level 1 

Originally ; all ground-floor rooms were 

storage, stables or shops. After 1 959 all 

spaces were converted into public housing, 

and extensions have filled up open spaces. 

The names of the compound courtyards are: 

1 Gora-chang IsGo ra byang), property 
of Reting Labrang 

2 access courtyard for 1 and 2 

3 Duzur ('Du zur), home for retired 
government officials 

4 Ching-kung (Ching khungs), local 
cooking oil was sold here 

5 Tronpa-ka (Khron pa kha), home of 
retired official 

6 Shakpa (Zhags pa), home to noble 
family 

7 Gora-lho (sGo ra Iho), home to noble 
family from Penbo 

8 Marsho (dMar shog), tea was sold here 

9 Gora-shar (sGo ra shar), home of Reting 
Labrang servants 


Level 2 

10 according to residents, elements from 
the 17th century were preserved here, 
including paintings commemorating the 
meeting of Gushri Khan and the Fifth 
Dalai Lama on this spot; this could not 
be confirmed before demolition 

11 this former home of a secretary working 
for Reting Labrang preserved some of 
the best architectural details in Ganden 
Khangsar, including tracery windows 
and partition screens. 

UJ/HXL/TT/KO/AA) 


Right: detail, wall-painting in the 
Potala's red palace, showing artists' 
workshop in Ganden Khangsar 
(2002 AA). 
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Go4 Nangka-nub 



South elevation facing Barkor street 11995 AA). 


Site Description 

Go4 Nangka-nub ( Nang ka nub), partly extant. 


North elevation , no longer extant (1995 AA). 



A three-storey house built in 1946. An important shrine on 
the top floor was linked to the shrine at Dechen Rabten house 
[Gal6, demolished 1998); both were devoted to the female 
protector deity Dorje Rabtenma ( rDo rje rab brtan ma). 

Nangka-nub was owned by an aristocrat known as 
Nang-nub Ku-ngo (Nang nub sku ngo), who held the position 
of Jokhang Lacha ( bla phyag, short for Labrang Chandzo, 
bla brang phyag rndzod), manager of the government 
department looking after the Jokhang temple. 

The building originally consisted of two courtyards 
surrounded by three floors of apartments and shops. The 
northern courtyard was demolished in the mid-90s, while 
the south part facing Barkor street was restored by the 
government in 2002. 


























5 Lhasa Town House Typology 
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South view of room no. 
13 on plan; and recon¬ 
structed roof shrine, 12 
on plan (1996 AA) 



Detail, decorated timber 
column, room 10 on 
plan 11995 AA) 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 north courtyard 

3 south courtyard 

4 residential wing, replaced by 
housing block in mid-1990s 


six shops 

storage, mainly for 
the shops 



Level 2 

7 residential rooms 

8 rooms for the 
shopkeepers, linked 
via internal stairs 

9 access gallery 




Level 3 


10 residential rooms 

11 open access gallery 

12 two shrines, chapel 
room not extant 

13 steward's apartment 


UJ/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ka27 Nangmamo 



South elevation (1996 AAj. 


Site Description 

Ko27 Nangmamo (Nang mo mo), extant. 

This residential courtyard owned by Ganden 
monastery's Nyagre Khangtsen is built on a sacred 
spot associated with the seventh century founding of 
Lhasa. 

The building contained an important shrine, known 
as the cemetery of the Mamo (mother goddesses)' 
(A/Ia mo'i dur so) as well as assembly space and a 
kitchen for Ganden monks. During the Monlam festival 
following Tibetan New Year, Ganden Nyagre monks 
would occupy the entire building. At other times, rooms 
and the shops facing Barkor street were rented out to 
generate income. 

The shrine was destroyed during the 1960s after the 
house was confiscated. Today it remains government 
property. 

The shrine gate and the courtyard paving in patterns 
created by different-size stones are noteworthy details. 
Renovation by the government was carried out in 
2005. 

























South elevation IJH) 




East elevation UJ/HXL) 


South-north section 

showing east-facing gate of Ganden monastery's shrine room UJ/HXL). 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 Mamo Dursa shrine and monks' 
assembly space 

4 staircase 

5 six shops 

6 toilet vault 

7 storage area 


Level 2 

8 access gallery 

9 residential space 

10 residential rooms, some linked to 
shops below 

11 toilet 

12 flat, reachable from ground-floor 

Level 3 

13 toilets serving both levels 2 and 3 

14 residential rooms 




Level 3 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ka45 New Ngakhang 


Site Description 

Ko45 New Ngakhang (sNgags khang gsar pa), demolished in 

2001 . 

This three-floor building does not date to the classical Lhasa House 
period. It was one of then-mayor Logo's 1980s adaptations of a 
traditional Lhasa apartment building, built entirely in traditional style. 
Logo's vision was to develop Lhasa housing mainly in traditional 
style, but more egalitarian in that all apartments should be more or 
less of the same quality. However, in 1985 this plan was stopped 
by higher authorities. Logo's buildings are the last in Lhasa built 
in traditional style, and almost all have been demolished and 
replaced by four-storey concrete frame construction. 


South elevation 


.*WUUI I P»UlWiWtft 3*ifr 



°._l m IbotkJJ/HXL) 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 residential rooms 

4 access gallery 

5 toilet vault 

6 public toilet built by 
Tibet Heritage Fund 

Level 2 

7 access gallery, 
reached by external 
stairs 

UI/HXL/KO/AA) 
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Khal4 Jamyang-kyil 



Courtyard 1 on plan, with south-facing 
main building 11996 AA). 

Site Description 

K/ia/4Jamyang-kyil (Jam dbyangs dkyil), demolished 
in 2009. 

The central part ('Kyil') of Jamyang complex was a 
property of Drepung Gomang college and Jamyang 
Shepa's Labrang. The first Jamyang Shepa ['Jam 
dbyangs bzhad pa, 1648-1721) was bom in 
Amdo. He studied at Drepung's Gomang college 
(sGo mang grva tshang ) from 1668, and served as 
Detail decorated wall 11998 AA). a kk ot jn ]7Q9 he f ounc j ec | Amdo Labrang Tashikyil 



monastery in todays Gansu province, which 
became one of the largest monasteries of Tibet. 

The Lhasa Jamyang house dates back to the later 
part of Amdo Jamyang Shepa's lifetime, built as 
residence for him and his labrang, and to generate 
income from renting out apartments and shops. 
Taktra Rinpoche also stayed here. 

The complex is sprawling, with several separate 
courtyards. The eastern part (Khal2), known as 
Tashi Rabten, was demolished in 1993, a detailed 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



South elevation of courtyard 8, demolished in 
1993 11993 AAl 



inventory is given in the appendix. 

At the time of the survey, the central part of thejamyang complex 
consisted of seven courtyards, five of which had independent 
access, and altogether 103 flats and over 300 residents. 

Two monk apartments on the top floor of the north-east wing 
had painted walls and carved partition screens, but most of 
the remaining rooms were simple. The small windows and low 
rooms found here are typical of the pre-1912 style, after which 
the availability of glass and greater prosperity created a different 
architectural style. 




Residents of courtyards 4 and 5 place butterlamps outside to honour the Ganden 
Ngamcho festival (1996 AA). 


South elevation after government restoration (2000 AA). 



Detail, west elevation (1994 AA). 
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South elevation 



West-east section 

showing south-facing main 
building of 1 on plan. 



South-north section 

showing west elevations 
of 6 and 7 on plan. 



Plan, level 1 

1 courtyard 1, with two sub-courtyards, 
access south 

2 courtyard 2, access west 

3 courtyard 3, access west 

4 courtyard 4, access south 

5 courtyard 5, access south 

6 courtyard 6, access east 

7 courtyard 7, access south 

8 this part demolished 1993 

9 toilet vaults 

10 toilet serving courtyard 5, demolished in 
1993 to make space for new building 


Location map 






















































































































































































































































































































Level 2 

Rooms across this level are residential , 
mainly of comparable quality 


Level 3 

Rooms across this level are residential 

and of high-quality 

11 high-ranking lama's residence 

12 high-ranking lama's residential tract 
with living and service rooms, many 
wall-paintings and carved screens 
are preserved here 

IGS/LD/ZT/KO/AA) 

















































































Kha28 Ongdu Khangsar 



North-east corner (2000 AA). 


Location map 


South-east corner (2000 AA). 




Site Description 

Kha28 Ongdu Khangsar (dBang 'dus khang gsar) f 
demolished 2002. 

This large structure was built by Sera Je college around 
1900. Rooms were rented out to craftsmen (who stayed 
in the eastern part facing Shasarzur street), traders, 
shopkeepers, small restaurants and common people. 

It had three separate courtyards, and some of the 
upstairs rooms had high-quality architectural details, 
including bay windows, decorated timber columns and 
carved railings. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Detail, south-facing window to room 7 in courtyard 1 on plan 11995 AA). 


West elevation 11994 AA). 




The long south elevation (1994 AA). 
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West elevation wwww 
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(both: GS/LD) 



Plan, level 1 

1 Ongdu Khangsar courtyard, 
ground-floor rooms facing 
east were shops and 
restaurants 

2 Nadul courtyard, accessible 
through building 1, storage 
and residential 

3 Ongdu Chang (north) 
courtyard, residential and 
shops 

4 toilet vaults 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Level 2 

5 access galleries 

Level 3 

6 open access galleries 

7 large workshop space, this part 

of the building was rented by 

artisans, and after liberalization 
in the mid-1980s until demolition 
in 2002, this space was again 
used by a group of artisans 

IGS/LD/KO/AAI 
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Nya68 Jonangtsang / Nya69 Drinara 






Drinara courtyard, looking north {2000 AA). 



Site Description 

Aufschnaiter has two entries for this large building, but 
structurally it is one, and therefore treated here as such. 
Extant. 

Nya68 Jonangtsang (Jo nong tshong , Aufschnaiter has 
Phun tshogs bde skyid but this was refuted by local sources), 
former home of the housekeeper of the Tsarong family [Cal). 

Nya69 Drinara, Binara ['Bri na ra), extant. 

The name means stables for yak cows. According to our 
sources, this large courtyard also had several human 
occupants. One was a minor noble, the commander of the 
Tibetan army at Chamdo Riwoche. Another was a monk 
official working for the storekeeping department of the 
Jokhang temple. Tsarong seems to have owned the entire 
building. 

The compound is entered through a single gate. To the east is 
the smaller courtyard, with the well-designed and attributed 
residence of the housekeeper. The larger courtyard to the 
west is very simple in design and detailing. 

The building was restored by the government in 2001. 


West-facing courtyard elevation of Jonangtsang (1999 AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


North elevation with entrance 



North-south section 

through Jonangtsang courtyard. 



(all: STU) 


Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 Jonangtsang courtyard 

3 Drinara courtyard 

4 storage and stables 

Level 2 

5 residential, with raised 
pillars and terrace 

6 links between the 
different building wings 

7 service rooms 

8 open terrace to access 
residential rooms 

(STU/KO/AA) 



Level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Type (El): Rectangular Residential Buildings with Courtyards 


This building type was usually two floors high and had 
a central courtyard. The entrance to the main building 
could face any direction depending on the location. 
Importance was given to the south-facing courtyard ele¬ 
vation, which was often raised, so that the owner (who 
usually stayed there himself) could enjoy extra sunlight. 
Other rooms were typically used for storage, shops, 
stables, and renting out. 

In Tibetan, this type was referred to as zimchung (a 
small residence', gzim chung), implying that the owner 
had some distinction, but was socially no match for 
the grand houses of types (A) and (B). If there was 
no family ownership, or one that had very little social 
distinction, the house was simply called a gora (sgo 
ra), a courtyard. 

This building type was typically owned by members of 
the lower nobility or by merchants. 
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C 066 Shangdzokhang 



West elevation with entrance 12001 YH). 


Site Description 

C 066 Shangdzokhang (Sha mdzod khang , also phyag 
mdzod), extant. 

This was owned by the Gyalrong Nangso (rGyal grong 
nong so) noble family, which resided in building Ca68 
next door. 

In Shangdzokhang house their meat supplies were 
stored, and their steward resided (the house name means 
either meat storage' or 'house of the steward'). 

The building has good detailing, but the main 
residential rooms are simple and do not have the 'raised 
pillar' feature. 


South elevation 


West elevation 



North-south section 


West-east section 


5m 





loll: HI 


Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage 

4 storage and rooms for rent 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 open terraces 

7 main residential room 

8 residential and service rooms 

UJ/KO/AAI 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ca87 Kharden 


Site Description 

Ca87 Kharden (mKhar Idan ), extant. 

The 19th century home of a minor aristocrat, 
confiscated during the Cultural Revolution and 
returned after 1982. The family held the position 
of government secretary (drung 'khorj. 

The house preserves many fine details. The 
fagade (with the main entrance) faces north 
towards an open space, the main rooms face 
south towards the courtyard. The south-facing 
verandah on the upper floor is a typical example 
of the Tibetan preference for relaxing in warm 
sunshine and relative shelter from wind and noise. 




Detail, window with flowery 
tracery work on main elevation 
(2000 AA). 



Quieter residential area screened from the main courtyard, with private terrace (1996 AA). 


Detail, ceiling structure and carved pillar (over-painted during 
Cultural Revolution) (2000 AA). 
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Main sitting room with south-facing gallery and raised pillars (2000 AA). 



West-east section 



0 Sm (both: JJ) 

Plan, level 1 Level 2 


1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 storage rooms for rent 

4 storage rooms for owner's use 

5 toilet vault 


6 sitting room and verandah 
with raised pillar 

7 private area with verandah 

8 toilet 

9 roofed access gallery 

10 kitchen 




Level 2 


(U/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Co95 Dekyi Khangchung 


Site Description 

Co95 Dekyi Khangchung (bDe skyid khong chung), 
demolished in 2003. 

There is little information about this mid-20th century 
building. The original owner was a trader. The upper 
floor was constructed from mud bricks. The upper floor 
main residential room in the north wing had raised 
pillars to take in maximum sunlight. The facade was 
quite simple, but inside, five open terraces created very 
comfortable living spaces. 



View from north-west (2001 YH). 


Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


North elevation 


1 main entrance 

2 staircase 

3 courtyard 

4 storage , accessible from 
three sides 

5 toilet vault 


6 flat with raised pillar 
terrace 

7 open terraces 

8 residential rooms 

W/KO/AA) 





West elevation 



North-south section 



(oil: HI 
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View from south-east (1996 AA). 
Location map 


Cha71 Gyantse-shar 

Site Description 

Cho71 Gyantse-shar (rGyal rtse shar], demolished. 

The house was built by a Tibetan army official in the first 
quarter of the 20th century. The most notable item was 
the kitchen stove, kept by three generations. As was 
common in Tibet, it was believed to be the residence 
of a lu spirit [klu). The lu or naga here was known as 
Digpa Ranya (sDig pa ra nyag), or scorpion'. Later, 
a businessman from Kham bought the house. It was 
confiscated after 1959, and in the early 1980s given 
back. 

The building faces the Ramoche market street and 
houses many shops, including a metal workshop 
specializing in temple decorations. It has high-quality 
masonry, both floors are built in stone, and the main 
rooms are raised and south-facing. 



South elevation 



o 


5m 



South-north section 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 metal workshop and storage 

4 shops 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 apartments 

7 apartment with private terrace 

8 apartment with private terrace 




Detail , north-west corner of 
courtyard with raised pillar 
(2001 YH). 


Level 2 



(U/KO/AAI 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




Cha74 Chogtray 


UJ/KO/AA) 


Level 2 

6 open terraces 

7 main residential wing 

8 residential and service rooms 


Site Description 

Cho74 Chogtray (ICog bkros), extant. 

This building was originally a Reting monastery property, but was 
given to the Chogtray family by the Reting regent (r. 1934-1940). 42 

The top floor is built from mud bricks, and the symmetrical facade 
is quite elegant. 


South elevation 11996 AAj. 


View of the 
courtyard, looking 
west 11996 AA). 


Location map 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 former storage 

4 former stables 

5 toilet vault 


Level 1 


West elevation 

ru 


■ u f Wu ' u u u ■ 
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Choi05 Tsesum Punkhang 


Site Description 

Choi05 Tsesum Punkhang (Tshesgsum phun khang), demolished 

2000 . 

Named after Tsesumtang (Tshes gsum thong), a noble family 
from Pari-ku north of Lhasa, also known as Dozur (rDo zur). 
They served in the Tibetan government as lay officials. Their 
residence was part of the Ganden Khangsar complex area, 
Choi06. When the Potala palace was built in the 17th century, 
the carpenters and stone masons stayed both in this building and 
in the Ganden Khangsar courtyard. Compared to the Ganden 
Khangsar complex, it may pre-date the 1923 reconstruction as it 
has much finer details and workmanship. Inside was an ancient 
tenkhong shrine, destroyed after 1959. Lhasa people also say 
17th century details were preserved here, but this could not be 
confirmed before the demolition. 


Location map 



Detail, tracery 
windows in room 8 
on plan, facing the 
space with the raised 
pillars (2000 Ml. 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 we learnt too late that this may 
have been an assembly room with 
17th century wall-paintings and 
Gushri Khan's throne 

4 toilet vaults 

5 rooms connected to Cha 106 

Level 2 

6 open terraces 

7 separate toilet access for main and 
service rooms 

8 inner terrace with two raised pillars 


East elevation UJ/HXLj 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Chall5 Gyantse-nub 


Site Description 

Chall5 Gyantse-nub (rGyal rtse nub), extant. 

Built in the 1880s as Khangka Tobo (Khang kha mtho po) 
or 'the tall house'. At the owner's request, a lama gave it this 
new name of Gyantse-nub. Its name means Gyantse west, 
referring to the neighbouring building, Gyantse east. 

The facade is unusually stepped, as is the north elevation. 


Location map 




Detail of raised pillars in the south-facing courtyard 
gallery [2000 AA). 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage and workshop spaces 

4 toilet vault 

Level 2 

5 terrace 

6 access gallery 

7 main residential space with raised 
pillar gallery in front 

UJ/KO/AA) 



South elevation [1996 AA). 


South elevation 
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Ga5 Tsona Tsongkhang 




Site Description 

Ga5, Tsona Tsongkhang (mTsho sna tshong khang), 
extant. 

A property belonging to the Lhalu family. During 
Aufschnaiter's time it was rented out to Nepalese 
traders and called Chusin-sha (Chu srin shag}. Several 
Nepali-inhabited buildings were known by this name, 
which means 'Makara house', after a legendary sea 
creature. In 1952 it was sold to a trader family from the 
Tsona region in southern Tibet, and the building was 
re-named Tsona Tsongkhang ('Tsona shop). 

It is a two-floor rectangular building with central 
courtyard. 


Detail', south-facing courtyard elevation 11996 AA). 


South elevation facing Barkor street in 1981, when the Barkor was a motorable 
road; by 1987, the tree on the right had been cut IFernand Meyer). 


Location map 

Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 storage spaces 

Only the ground-floor survey was completed due to lack of time. 


Detail, north-west corner of courtyard {1996 AA). 


{KI/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Gol3b Marlampa 



Panoramic view from the north-west (1996 AA). 


Site Description 

Gal3b Marlampa [sMor lam pa), demolished 2002. 

The house was built in 1758 by a minor noble family 
as their Lhasa residence. This is an extension of the 
Tromzikhang palace complex, which underwent repairs 
after it was set on fire in 1750. 

Aufschnaiter had recorded the entire complex under 
a single coordinate, Gal3, but in fact it consists of 
several distinct buildings with different owners (see entry 
for Gal3). 

This sturdy home was built entirely in stone, with very 
fine masonry. It had a rather small courtyard. Its last 
occupant served as a personal bodyguard of the 14th 
Dalai Lama. 
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Left: composite view 
from south-west, 
showing the courtyard 
structure 12000 AAj. 


Right: last glimpse 
of the old north-west 
corner (2002 AA). 



West elevation 




(both: J HI 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 outer courtyard 

3 inner courtyard 

4 shops 

5 storage 

6 wall fragment suggests building 
had originally been larger 

7 apartment with private terrace 


Level 2 

8 residential apartment with 
separate bed and shrine rooms 

9 various rooms, historic purpose 
unknown 

10 open terraces 

(GS/LD/KO/AA) 



Level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ga40 Kirey Rawa-til 



South elevation 12001 YH). 


East elevation, with new building extension added after 
1999 survey (2001 YH). 


Site Description 

Ga40 Kirey Rawa-til (sKyid ras ra ba mthil), demolished 
after 2000. 

Also known as Kirey tavern [sKyid ras ar khang), before 
1959 this was a traditional tavern where beer was 
served. It had simple detailing, upper floor built in mud 
bricks, and a non-traditional roof on the south wing. 

Location map 


South elevation 


(both: 1999, KC/ML/HL) 


East elevation 

JL= 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 bar rooms 

4 storage, but also separee area, this room 
had an internal stair to the floor above 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 bedrooms for proprietor and guests 

7 wooden footbridges 


Level 1 



Level 2 



(KC/ML/HL/KO/AA) 
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Ga64 Tsati 




North-west corner (1995 AAJ. 
Location map 


Site Description 

Ca64 Tsati, also Tsadeh (Tsha rti), demolished after 2000. 

Built in the mid-20th century, it was the home of a former mayor of Lhasa 
(tenure under Chinese rule in the early 1960s). 

The building was comparatively simple and basic (otherwise it would 
be under category (B)), with the upper floor built from mud bricks. A small 
service courtyard has been added on the north side of the building. The 
main sitting room on the upper floor was stripped of most decorations and 
detailing during the Cultural Revolution. 


West-east section 

showing south elevation 

(both: KC/ML/HL) 


North elevation 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 service wing 

4 storage 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 open terrace 

7 access gallery 

8 main residential room 

9 third-level room above here ; it could 
not be confirmed that it was a chapel 

10 residential area 


(KC/ML/HL/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Go72 Tashi Khangsar Sarba 

Site Description 

Go72 Tashi Khangsar Sarba (bKra shis khang gsar gsar pa), extant. 

The "new house" of the Tashi Khangsar family was built in the 1920s, a 
high-quality building, built entirely in stone, with an extra sun-room' (gZim 
chung nyi oaf) on the rooftop. The main rooms are raised and south-facing, 
and some nice detailing is preserved, such as the courtyard railing. 


South elevation Detail, south-facing courtyard elevation 12001 YH). 



Plan, level 1 

main 



South elevation {2000 AA). 


North-south section 


IbothiJJ) 


2 courtyard 

3 former shops converted to housing 

4 storage 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 residential rooms 

7 staircase 


Level 3 

8 


'sun-room' added in the /930s 
when class-based restrictions on 
floor height were relaxed 





Level 2 


Level 3 
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Ga84 Kadung Khangsar 



Site Description 

Go84 Kadung Khangsar (sKad gdung khang gsar), 
demolished in 2000. 

Reportedly the former residence of the staff of Pagpalha 
Rinpoche from Chamdo monastery. It is a simple 
building, the upper floor built from mud bricks, with 
simple detailing. The extension rooms on the roof were 
added recently. 



West elevation during demolition, rooftop 
extensions are modern (2000 AA). 


South elevation with main entrance [1997 AA). 



South elevation 


West-east section 





Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 toilet vault 

5 storage space 

Level 2 

6 main living room 

7 open access gal¬ 
lery 




(GS/LD/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Kol9 Gampo-sha 



Site Description 

Kal9 Gampo-sha (sGam po shag), extant. 

A three-storey residence for retired Jokhang temple monks, 
located just outside of the Jokhang's east gate. Gampo-sha 
was part of an ancient shrine complex known as the "house 
of the eight pillars". The central part, to Gampo-sha's east, 
was destroyed after 1959. 

Surviving architectural elements from the eight-pillar 
building could be dated to before the 14th century. Many 
Lhasa residents claim it to be a Tibetan empire period 
foundation (seventh to ninth centuries). 

Gampo-sha is a simple building, some rooms on the top floor 
preserved fragments of decorative wall-paintings. 

It was restored by Tibet Heritage Fund in 2000. 



Composite 
picture , view from 
the south-west 
(2000 Ml 


1 
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Left: entrance 
(2000 YH). 



Right: modern 
courtyard 
railing, level 2 
(2000 KOI. 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage for Jokhang temple 

4 storage spaces 

5 purportedly ; internal connection to eight-pillar' 
house was here once 

6 toilet vault 

Level 2 

7 residential rooms 

8 roofed access gallery 

Level 3 

9 open terrace 

10 residential room with fragments of old paintings 

11 residential room with fragments of old paintings 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ka21 Kagye-shar 


Site Description 

Ka21 Kagye-shar (Ka brgyad shar), extant. 

The name means east of the eight-pillar house', a reference to 
one of the oldest shrines in Lhasa said to have been founded 
by King Songtsen Gampo in the seventh century. This shrine 
was destroyed in or soon after 1959. 





West-east section 


The Kagye-shar house belonged to the Numa family next door 
( Ko22 ), but did not function as their service courtyard. It was 
rented out. 

Simple in plan and execution, the building has few 
memorable details. During a government restoration in 2001, 
the original upper floor was entirely rebuilt. 

Location map 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 toilet vault 

4 storage 

Level 2 

5, 6, 7 three separate apartment 
spaces 

8 open terrace 

Level 3 

9 two separate apartment spaces 


Panoramic view from west [1999 AA). 


South elevation 
[2000 AA). 


[all: HC) 


South elevation 















































































































Lhasa Vernacular 



mmm 


Ka22 Numa 





* 




Site Description 

Ko22 Numa (Nu mo), demolished 2001. 

Home of a noble family from Tsang Gyantse, it was 
built soon after the 1912 Sino-Tibetan war. The last 
official post the family held was that of general (dmag 
dpon) of the Shigatse regiment, but he surrendered in 
1950 without fighting, against the wishes of his troops. 
After 1959 the house was confiscated except for three 
rooms for the family to live in. They got the house back 
in 1987-1988, and sold it in 2000. 43 

The house is small, with residential and service rooms 
arranged in a single rectangle. The building has high- 
quality details. 


East elevation facing Barkor street 12001 YH). 


Detail, north-east corner of 
courtyard 12001 YH). 


Location map 



Detail, stairs to top level 
(2001 YH). 





Alley leading past Numa's south elevation to the 
Jokhang temple's east gate (1994 AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


East elevation 


North-south section 





West-east section 



6 four apartments, each linked to 
shop below via internal stairs 

7 gallery, and decorated wooden 
stairs to top floor 

8 rooms for rent 

Level 3 

9 terrace 

10 sitting room, most decorated room 
in the building 

11 apartments for family use 

12 small terrace, and lowered facade 
wall, designed to offer room no. 10 
unobstructed sunlight and view 

lAK/CT/GY/HC/JC/KS/LC/ZL/KO/AA) 


Level 3 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


East elevation 


North-south section 




West-east section 




6 four apartments, each linked to 
shop below via internal stairs 

7 gallery, and decorated wooden 
stairs to top floor 

8 rooms for rent 

Level 3 

9 terrace 

10 sitting room, most decorated room 
in the building 

11 apartments for family use 

12 small terrace, and lowered fapade 
wall, designed to offer room no. 10 
unobstructed sunlight and view 

(AK/CT/GY/HC/JC/KS/LC/ZL/KO/AAj 


Level 1 



Level 2 


Iall: CUHK students) 


Level 3 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


n 



View of the north elevation 11995 AA). 



View of the courtyard, looking north (2000 AA). 


Ka24 Gora-shar 


Site Description 

Ko24 Gora-shar (sGo ro shar), extant. 


Location map 



Formerly a property of Meru Nyingpa, 44 the name, eastern 
courtyard', refers to its location east of the monastery. It was 
on rent, mainly to common people, while the ground-floor 
served as horse stables for Meru Nyingpa. 

The ground-floor stables were converted into public 
housing after 1959 when the Chinese government 
confiscated this property. No memorable details were 
found. 

Gora-shar was restored by Tibet Heritage Fund in 2000. 



North-south section 



Plan, 

level 1 

Level 2 

1 

main entrance 

8 part of Meru 

2 

courtyard 

Nyingpa 

3 

former stables 


4 

storage 

(CT/KO/AA) 

5 

toilet vault 


6 

rooms on rent 


7 

part of Meru 
Nyingpa 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ka25 Kame Tara 


Site Description 

Ka25 Kame Tara (Ka med rta ra), extant. 


This residential building, called 'the pillarless stables', 
is claimed as the site of the stables used by King 
Songtsen Gampo on his visits to thejokhang temple 
in the seventh century. Until 1959 it was owned by 
a Tibetan businessman, who restored it in the mid- 
1950s. 

Built from solid stone, it has some nice detailing, 
and a very small courtyard. 


Location map 




East elevation 11996 AA). 



North-south section 


pT 


Interior (1997 CUHK 
students). 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 storage 

5 toilet vault 

6 converted stables 



ICT/KO/AA) 









































































































































































Above: south elevation 11996 AA). 


Right: detail, Tardong-sha comer, 
in the background Meru Nyingpa 
and the Jokhang temple (1999 AA). 


Location map 




Ka28 Tardong-sha 


Site Description 

Ko28 Tardong-sha (s7ar sdong shag ), extant. 

The foundations of Tardong-sha are said to date back 
to the time of King Songtsen Gampo (d. ca. 650), 
when there was a guest house here during construction 
of the Jokhang temple. 

In the 1740s, Longdol Lama and Purbuchok Lama 
Ngawang Jampa purchased this house for Sera 
monastery's Loba Khangtsen, mainly for renting out and 
generating income. 

At that time, the name was changed from Chusin- 
sha ("Makara house", indicating a former Nepalese 
property) to "walnut tree residence". A large room on 
level two with ten pillars was used as an assembly 
hall for Sera monks, especially during New Year and 
Monlam festivities. 

There is a special pillar in the entrance, in which a 
naga (klu - earth spirit) resides, which is tended by the 
residents. According to residents interviewed in 1998, 
Tardong-sha is a blessed house, because so many 
lamas, visited in the past: "Little children don't die here. 
Neither very rich nor very poor people live here, only 
middle ground people". 

Tardong-sha was confiscated by the government after 
1959. It was restored by Tibet Heritage Fund in 1998. 


Detail, roof panorama, looking north (2004 Puntsok) 
































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



West-east section (DK/JJ/LDI 


North-south section (DK/JJ/LD) 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 former storeroom for monastic 
utensils, converted to housing 

4 toilet vault 

Level 2 

5 former monks' assembly room 

6 apartments 

Level 3 

7 large apartment with skylight 

8 apartments 

(DK/JJ/LD/KO/AA) 





Level 3 
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Ka31 Peching Tsongkhang 



East elevation facing Barkor street (1996 AA). 


East elevation 



North-south section 



Site Description 

Ko31 Peching Tsongkhang (Pe cin tshong khang), 
extant. 

A shop on Barkor street, built ca. 1936 and originally 
known as Nyanang Tsongkhang (gNya nang tshong 
khang). In 1940 the shop was taken over by a Chinese 
man who married a Tibetan wife and learnt to speak 
Tibetan, so Lhasa people called it the 'Peching shop' 
(meaning Beijing). After 1959, their ownership was 
reduced to a four-pillar small room, but the main flat 
and the shop front were returned to them in the 1980s. 
Many high-quality details were still preserved inside the 
building. 

After 2000, it was converted into a hotel. 



Location map 



(both: DK/JJ/LD) 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 shops, with doors to courtyard 

3 courtyard 

4 storage spaces 

5 toilet vault, shared with neigh¬ 
bour, Ka32 

Level 2 

6 residential rooms and chapel 

7 residential rooms 

(DK/JJ/LD/KO/AA) 


Level 1 



Level 2 





















































































































































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Kha27 Tsunmo Khangsar 



Composite picture of west elevation 12000 OKA). 


Location mop 


Site Description 

Kha27 Tsunmo Khangsar [bTsun mo khong gsar), 
demolished 2001. 

A son of the Punkhang family (next door, Kha25) became 
a monk. He was well-known for his handsome looks 
and people mockingly compared his beauty to that of a 
queen, therefore his home was nicknamed 'the Queen's 
new house'. His name was Jampel Nyamnyi, later a 
favourite of the Reting regent. 

The house was built ca. 1920, but as an enlargement 
of an 1860s building. During the 1960s, the owner was 
criticised for being able to speak English and he was 
killed in 1968. 

The house was famous in Lhasa for beautiful detailing, 
the ceiling of the main living room was particularly well- 
crafted. Most carvings and painted decorations were 
painted over during the Cultural Revolution. 


Detail , painted timber elements 11996). 



West elevation 



lboth: GS/LD) 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage spaces 

4 toilet vault 

Level 2 

5 terrace 

6 master bedroom 

7 service rooms 

IGS/LD/KO/AA) 
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Kha54 Tangpon 



Site Description 

Kha54 Tangpon (Thong dpon), demolished after 2000. 

This was originally a large building, including both Kha54 and 
Kha55, built by a Kalon Lama (monk minister), from Ganden 
monastery in the early 20th century, and called Gabrang. Later it 
came to be divided. The southern part became the property of a 
lady called Chime Drolkar Tangpon, who stayed here until 1959. 
The upper floor was built from mud brick, and the courtyard was 
very small. 


South elevation (1996 AA). 



West elevation (2001 YHJ. 


West elevation 





r 

S 




Location map 



South elevation 





? 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage and stables 

4 toilet vault 


Level 2 

5 open terrace 

6 room with glazed south 
facade 

7 residential tract 

8 service rooms 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Kha55 Chabtsom 


Site Description 

Kha55 Chabtsom (Chab tshoms), demolished after 

2000 . 

This, the northern part of the former Gabrang house, 
was occupied by a lay official, probably related to 
Chime Gyalpo of Chabtsom, the lay governor of Pari 
Dzong (Phog ri rdzong) in the 1950s. After 1959, he 
went to prison for 20 years and later worked as a 
schoolteacher. 

The upper floor was built from mud bricks, and 
on the roof was a west-facing sun-room (gzim chung 
nyi od). The toilet was a separate tower accessible 
through a short bridge from the main building. 



West elevation /1996 AA). 




Plan, level 1 


Location map 



original main 
entrance serving 
both parts of the 
building (Kha54 and 
Kha55l 

entrance to storage 
area 

courtyard 

storage 


Level 2 

5 open access 
gallery 

6 residential rooms 

7 apartment with 
private terrace 

Level 3 

8 apartment with 
private terrace 






Residents on the terrace 12001 YH). 


Courtyard, west-facing elevation 
(2001 YH). 
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Nga6 Tashi Khangsar Nyingpa 



Site Description 

Nga6 Tashi Khangsar Nyingpa (bKra shis khong gsor rnying pa), 
demolished after 2000. 

This was the oldest of three homes built by the trader family Tashi 
Khangsar (who also owned houses Ga72 and Ga73), with many 
shops and apartments for renting out. 

This building is slightly trapezoid in shape; otherwise it's a 
typical post-1912 building, with large windows and a symmetrical 
facade. 


East elevation 12000 AA}. 



Courtyard, south-facing eleva¬ 
tion (2001 YH). 


East elevation 



South-north section 

showing toilet door 
and raised pillar 
of room 6 on plan 
Iboth: JJ). 



Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard, with external stone stairs 
leading to level 2 and toilet 

3 six shops 

4 toilet vaults 

Level 2 

5 open access gallery 

6 largest apartment, with glazed 

verandah with raised pillars. 

7 four apartments 

8 toilet vault for toilet serving the 
ground-floor shopkeepers 

9 toilet serving level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nga51 Ragtsipa 


Site Description 

Ngo51 Ragtsipa (Rag rtsib pa), extant. 

This was previously a Tsemonling monastery 
property, on rent to tailors and shoemakers. It 
was confiscated after 1959. In the mid-1990s 
the north-west corner wing was sold to a 
private owner, who rebuilt it three floors high. 


Despite its unspectacular north elevation, 
there are some nice details, such as the very 
handsome south elevation, two different 
courtyard railing designs, and an arga floor). 




South elevation 



Above: north 
elevation 12001 
YH). 


East elevation 
12001 YH). 


Detail, eastern 
courtyard railing 
(2000 AA). 




North-south section 


North elevation (all: JJ) 




Plan, level 1 

/ main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 rooms from where 
an adjacent open 
space can be 
accessed 

4 toilet vault serving 
both upper levels 

5 three-floor modern 
building 

Level 2 

6 workshop rooms 
with large windows 




UJ/KO/AA) 


Location map 
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Nga56 Ramgo Khangchung 



South elevation facing the Lingkor route (1995 AA). 


Site Description 

Nga56 Ramgo Khangchung (/to mgo khang chung), 
demolished after 2000. 

Little is known about this building, except that it may 
have been the residence of a dyke keeper; a dyke 
protecting Lhasa from the Kyichu river flooding was 
nearby. The building dates to the first half of the 20th 
century. The upper floor is built from mud bricks. The 
house was well-designed and built, the courtyard was 
small. The toilet was an attached tower. 


Location map 



South elevation 





South-north section 




View of north-west corner of courtyard 12001 YH). 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 residential and storage rooms 

4 toilet vault 

Level 2 

5 open terrace 

6 open access gallery 

7 main living rooms 

8 roofed terrace with raised 
pillar 


UJ/KO/AA) 


Level 1 



Level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nga75 Paljorling 


Site Description 

Nga75 Paljorling [dPal 'byor gting), extant. 


This is a Barkor shop selling sweets and tea, owned by the Tsarong family. 
The influential Dasang Damdul Tsarong owned several properties on this 
stretch of the Barkor {Cal, Ka35 and Nga75). He later gave this house 
to his daughter, Betty Tsarong. Because she had left Lhasa on a Chinese 
passport two months before March 1959, this house remained untouched. 
She later gave it to her daughter, who still lives in Lhasa. 

The upper floor is built from mud bricks, very simple details. 



North-south section (both: ZT) 



Panoramic view of the north-west side of the building (1994 AA). 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 storage, with extensions 

5 toilet vaults 

6 independent unit with skylight 
and ladder to upper room 

7 prayer flag pole, 'Shar 
Kyareng Tare hen' 

Level 2 

8 open access galleries 

9 apartment with private toilet 

10 residential rooms 

(ZT/JHM/KO/AA) 
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Ngo93 Tashi Goto 



North elevation during restoration , to the left neighbouring 
house Nga94 (1999 AAj. 

South-north section 


Site Description 

Ngo93 Tashi Goto (bKra shis sgo stod), extant. 

The former house of a Muslim shopkeeper, built in the first 
half of the 20th century. The walls are solid stone, with very 
nice detailing such as a carved frame at the upper staircase 
landing, and some painting fragments on pillars and beams. 

This building was restored by the Lhasa City Cultural 
Relics Bureau in 1999. 





Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 access corridor 

4 shops 

5 storage 

6 toilet vault 

7 blocked rooms , unknown 
purpose 

Level 2 

8 stair landing with carved 
frame 

9 rooms with private open 
terraces 



Level 2 



(ZT/JHM/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ngo94 Gyatso Tashi 


Site Description 

Nga94 Gyatso Tashi (rGya mtsho bkra shis), demolished after 

2000 . 

Originally the house of a Chinese Muslim translator (also 
known as Yig-gyur, Yig bsgyur), who worked both for the 
government and private customers, writing and translating 
Chinese-language correspondence, business documents, etc. 
Later sold to Gyatso Tashi (same family as Nya39). 

This is a simple building, built around the late 19th century. 
There are four separate stairs to level 2, indicating that the 
building was designed for the purpose of renting out units to 
different tenants. The upper floor is built from mud bricks. 


East elevation 




View of north elevation 
12001 YH). 


East elevation (2001 YH). 

North elevation 



South elevation 




Plan, level 1 


Location map 



1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops connected to 
rooms above 

4 shop 

5 toilet vault 

6 residential and storage 

7 storage 

Level 2 

This level is sub-divided into 
five tenant parties 

8 roof access 
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Lhasa Vernacular 



Nya66 Khangsar 


Site Description 

Nyo66 Khangsar (Khang gsar), extant. 

The name simply means new house. According to 
some informants, it was a Tsarong property, connected 
to that family's trading activities. 

This is a small two-storey building, the upper floor built 
from mud bricks, and generally with simple details. Of 
interest is the round stone corner towards the Banak 
Shol quarter main thoroughfare. Access to the upper 
floor is via external stone stairs in a courtyard, the toilet 
is accessed via external stairs outside of the building. 


View from the north-east (2000 AAj. 


East elevation 


North elevation 





Detail of rounded corner at north-western side (1992 AAj. 


West-east section 



(all: STU students) 


Plan, level 1 


1 main entrance and 
stairs to toilet 

2 courtyard with stone 
steps to next level 

3 storage spaces 

4 toilet vault 

Level 2 

5 small residential 
rooms 

6 open terrace 

(STU students/KO/AA) 



Level 1 



Location map 


Level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nyo67 Talung-sha 


Site Description 

Nya67 Talung-sha (sTag lung shag), extant. 

This was the mid-20th century home of a trading family from 
Talung in Penbo. 

This building is almost completely enclosed, entrance is via 
a thin strip between buildings Nya66 and Nya68. The only 
free elevation is on the eastern side, which is inaccessible and 
generally full of accumulated garbage. 

The upper floor is built from mud bricks, the details are 
simple. The south-facing main living area has a terrace with 
raised pillars. The toilet is external, shared with building Nya66. 



Detail, courtyard win¬ 
dows 12001 YH). 



The entrance, a small strip between buildings Nya66 and Nya68 (1994 AA). 


Location map 



North elevation 



West-east section 


(all: STU studentsI 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storerooms and stables 

4 external courtyard 

Level 2 

5 open access gallery 

6 apartments 

7 the main residential area, with 
a terrace with raised pillars 

(STU students/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Type (E2): Irregularly Shaped Buildings with Courtyards 


The shape of buildings of this type was determined 
largely by the surroundings, as these were late-comers 
to densely built-up areas. People were hesitant to build 
beyond the Lingkor boundary. 

These buildings were arranged around rectangular 
courtyards, and were generally two floors high. Their 
owners were typically minor aristocratic families, trad¬ 
ers or craftsmen. 
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Co2 Kyaka-sha 


North elevation facing Barkor 
street (1994 AA). 


Location map 




Site Description 

Co2 Kyaka-sha [sKya kha shag, also sKya kha shar), 
extant. 

The 'house of the lark' was built in 1948 by the 
aristocratic Shakapa family (who held the foreign 
ministry post around that time) to generate income with 
shops facing Barkor street. 

This is a three-floor main building with solid stone walls, 


and two floors of apartments and storerooms in the 
courtyard. 

The house has a connection to the neighbouring 
Pomdatsang mansion (Cal), even though they had 
different owners. Apparently the trader Pomdatsang 
used part of the courtyard wing of Kyaka-sha for 
storage. The courtyard wing is only two-storey, with the 
upper floor built in mud bricks. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Courtyard building , west elevation 
12001 YH). 


Detail of the neigh¬ 
bouring roofs of Co2 
and Cal 11994 AA). 




Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 shops 

4 storage space 

5 toilet ; accessible via external stairs 
from courtyard 


6 residential rooms 

7 former service wing 



Level 3 

8 connection to neighbouring 
building 

9 residential rooms with terrace 

UHM/ZT/KO/AA) 
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Cal06 Manitang 



















East elevation 12000 AA). 



Site Description 

Col06 Manitang (A/1 a ni thong}, only partly extant. 

This is an early 20th century building built by a minor noble 
family from Nyemo. It was later sold to a commander of 
the Tibetan army. It is located next to the southernmost of 
Lhasa's eight geomantic temples. 45 

One part of the building containing some of the main 
residential rooms, burned down during heavy fighting in 
1959. 


Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 approximate dimensions of lost main building 

4 former storage and stable rooms, converted 
to housing 

5 In the 1960s, the building was extended to 
block the circumambulation passage of the 
South Rigsum Gonpo temple 

6 inaccessible room 

Level 2 

7 residential rooms 


Level 2 


UJ/KO/AAI 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Cho72 Gyal-nub Tashi Khangsar 


Site Description 

Cha72 Gyal-nub Tashi Khangsar (rGyal nub bkra shis 
khang gsar), demolished. 

This used to be a Nepali-owned dyeing workshop, 
specializing in dyeing monks' robes for nearby 
Ramoche monastery. 

Today the same family operates a general store 
here. It is a simple building from the first quarter of the 
20th century. The residential north wing has a long 
gallery with raised pillars. Some historic windows are 
preserved. The workshop rooms on the ground-floor 
have been converted into public housing. 



East elevation 


South-north section (both: Jj) 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 workshop rooms 

Level 2 

5 living rooms with raised pillar 
gallery 

6 residential rooms 


Level 1 



Level 2 



UJ/KO/AA) 
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Ga2 Gyantse Tsongkhang 



Panoramic view of the west elevation (1996 AA). 


Site Description 

Ga2 Gyantse Tsongkhang (rGyal rtse tshong khang), 
partly extant. 

The name of this building, shop from the city of 
Gyantse', indicates that it was founded by a trading 
family. Dating to the first quarter of the 20th century, it 
was confiscated after 1959 and in the early 1990s, 
and the southern wing was replaced by a housing 
block. Today, the historic part is the home of a well- 
known traditional Tibetan doctor, the blind Dr. Jampa 
Trinle. 

Only the ground-floor survey was completed. 



Detail, roof terrace (2001 YH). 


North elevation (2000 AA). 



Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard, access 
to upper level via 
external stairs 

3 shop 

4 storage 

5 reconstructed wing 

6 extension building 

(KO/AA) 



Level 1 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ga26 Shika-nub 


Site Description 

Ga26 Shika-nub (gZhis ka nub), only the eastern half is extant. 

This belonged to Namgyal Dratsang, the Dalai Lama's personal 
monastery in the Potala palace. It was confiscated after 1959. 

The Namgyal Dratsang also operated the nearby Darpoling 
Tsenkhang temple. The main purpose of Shika-nub was to store 
utensils needed for the Monlam festival, and only a storekeeper 
resided here. 

The outstanding design feature of this building was the rounded 
north-west corner. Unfortunately, the western wing was demolished 
in 1996, before the survey project began, so only the eastern wing 
was documented. 



North elevation, surrounded by modern housing blocks 12000 YH). 


The unusual and now demolished rounded north-west corner (7995 AA). 
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Lhasa Vernacular 







Panoramic view of 
the Shika-nub building 
from the north-west 
during demolition of 
the western wing, in 
the background Bartab 
/Gal81, a building 
containing a Nepali 
shrine, demolished in 
1998 (1996 Ml. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ga73 Tashi Khangsar 


Site Description 

Go73 Tashi Khangsar (bKro shis khang gsar), extant. 

The previous home of the owners of Go72, built before 
1900. This is a more simple version of that building, 
with a very small courtyard. 

In 1998, a strip of the eastern end of the building 
was demolished. 



Demolition of eastern part /1998 AA). 



After rebuilding (2000 AA). 



South elevation 


North-south section (both: j/j 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 staircase 

4 toilet vault 

5 storage 



Level 2 

6 terrace 

7 living room with raised pillar 
terrace 

8 residential rooms 


(U/KO/AA) 
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Ga74 Nang-nub 



Detail, south-facing courtyard elevation of shrine room 11996 AA). 

West elevation 



0 5m 


South-north section through west wing. 



Site Description 

Go74 Nang-nub (Nang nub), extant. 

This building, organized around a courtyard behind the Tashi Khangsar 
house (Ga73), has a special significance. King Songtsen Gampo's kitchen 
and other utensils were kept here, including the stove on which food was 
prepared for the workers building the Jokhang temple. The things were 
kept in a chapel room, a so-called gonkhang (mgon khang, protector 
chapel). A mask made with Songtsen Gampo's noseblood was preserved 
there. It represented the goddess Sokki Putri [Mo mo srog gi bu khrid). The 
building was taken care of by a manager of government manorial estates. 
All contents were destroyed during the Cultural Revolution, and the mask 
was thrown into the river. 

The building still preserves some intricate tracery windows and other 
noteworthy timber elements. 



Level -1 





UJ/KO/AAI 


Plan, level -1 

1 storage space with low ceiling 

Level 1 

2 entrance, through building Ga73 

3 protector chapel, and room where 
Songtsen Gampo's utensils were kept 

4 storage 

5 inaccessible room 

6 modern structure 

Level 2 

7 residential room of site caretaker 

8 residential room 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ka3 Trapchi-sha 



North-west comer (1995 AA). 


Site Description 

Ko3 Trapchi-sha (Grva bzhi shag), extant. 

This is a former property of Sera monastery's Tantric 
college, dating back to at least the mid-17th century, 
as it is depicted on wall-paintings in the Potala palace. 

It is a three-floor building with apartments and shops, 
the upper floor built from mud bricks. One apartment 
on the top floor was the residence of a high-ranking 
monk from Sera. This room has preserved decorative 
wall-paintings and decorated timber elements, and 


a smooth arga floor. During the prayer festival 
following Tibetan new year, Sera monks stayed here 
for the ceremonies that took place in and around the 
Jokhang temple. Restored by Tibet Heritage Fund in 
1996. 


Location map 



Detail, painted timber column in 
room 9 on plan (1996 AAj. 
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Detail, prayers carved into the comer stones (1997 AA). 

North elevation West elevation 


Trapchi-sha rooftops and terraces, looking north, reddish wall in front is part 
of the Jokhang temple (2001 YH). 
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Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


1 main entrance 8 

2 courtyard 

3 tea house 

4 shops 

5 storage 

6 toilet vault 

7 stables 


rooms for rent 

9 

rooms of a Sera lama 


10 

open terrace 


11 

rooms for rent 



(DK/LD/JJ/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Kal3 Gangka-sha 


Site Description 

Kal3 Gangka-sha (sGang mkhar shag), extant. 

Built in the first quarter of the 20th century by the 
aristocratic Horkhang family to generate income, 
mainly apartments and shops for rent. The details are 
very basic and simple. 

During a government restoration in 2000, the 
building was fitted with tracery windows modeled on 
those of larger aristocratic houses. 



North elevation facing Barkor street 11995 AA). 





Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 storage 

5 toilet vault, no longer in use in 
1999 

Level 2 

6 open access gallery 

7 residential rooms 

UJ/HXL/KO/AA) 
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Kol6 Lubum-sha 


Site Description 

Kal6 Lubum-sha (Klu bum shag), extant. 

Built by the Tibetan government as 'minister's residence' 
(B/on po shag) during the reign of the 13th Dalai Lama. 46 
Later it was renamed as 'house of the lu ( naga ) vase', 
referring to the Tibetan practice of interring a vase with 
precious objects before construction as an offering to the 
lu earth spirits. 

In the 1950s it was sold to a Nepali trader and 
extended. It was confiscated after 1959. 

There are shops in the fagade wing, the upper floor 
is very basic. The building has a large courtyard with 
stables, to accomodate arriving caravans. 


View of Lubum-sha's north elevation facing 
Barkor street, first building on the left (1987). 

North elevation 


View of the courtyard, looking north (1995 
M). 



West-east section (both: JJ/HXL) 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 two-level apartment with separate 
entrance and internal stairs 

5 toilet vault 

6 remaining wall from the historic 
Alo Chondze house, demolished 


in 1993, it was kept because 
Lubum-sha does not have its 
own west wall 

Level 2 

7 open access gallery 

8 residential rooms 


(jJ/HXL/KO/MI 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ko30o Nagchagtsang 


Site Description 

Ka30a Nagchagtsang (Nag Icag tshang, alternative spelling 
Nag tshang byang), extant. 

This building was erected in the 1940s by a trader from Kham 
Trehor (today in Sichuan province). In Aufschnaiter's sketchbook 
it has the coordinate Ka35, but this house was omitted from the 
completed (and published) plan of Lhasa. 

The main building facing the street is three floors high, the 
courtyard building only two floors. This is one of the few Lhasa 
buildings with rammed earth walls, used here for the northern walls 
of the courtyard building. Restored by the government in 2001. 



Location map 


North elevation UH) 




North elevation 
12001 YH). 


View of the 
courtyard, looking 
north-east 11998 
Ml. 



Detail of timber 
bracket in room 8 
on plan, carvings 
and paintings were 
removed during 
Cultural Revolution 
12000 Ml 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage, now housing with extensions in 
courtyard 

4 this room's south walls built from rammed earth 

5 toilet vault, residents share toilet with neighbour 
Ka30 

Level 2 

6 access corridor with stairs 

7 residential rooms 

Level 3 

8 residential apartment 

9 terrace, now walled up 



Level 2 



Level 3 



(DK/W/LD/KO/M) 
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Ka34 Junpa 


Site Description 

Ka34 Junpa (Jun pa / Byun pa), extant. 

This is quite an ancient building, that has been 
remodelled and extended over centuries. 

Formerly it was the home of a low-ranking noble 
from Nyemo, who served as commander (sc/e dpon) of 
the Lhasa police force. The Junpa house is said to stand 
on the site where tsampa (barley) flour was ground 
and roasted for the workers building the Jokhang 
temple during the time of Songtsen Gampo. One of 
the original grinding stones was preserved in a chapel 
here earlier this century. The chapel, located on the 
ground-floor, was a so-called Lhamo-khang devoted to 
a female protector deity. It was open to the public and 
the Junpa family retained a permanent caretaker monk. 
The walls of the chapel have protector deities and their 
entourages painted in gold outline on black ground. 

The family resided on the upper floor. The eastern 
courtyard was used to keep horses, and people from 
Nyemo stayed there. 

In 1959, the owner escaped to India during the 
fighting, and the house was confiscated and the 
chapel closed down. Seven years later, the religious 
images, including a mask representing a deity, were 
thrown into the Kyichu river by the Red Guards. The 
paintings were overpainted, but the stone was left lying 
in the courtyard. 

The building was restored by Tibet Heritage Fund 
in 2000. During that work, some of the chapels 
wall-paintings were successfully recovered. Official 
permission to re-open the chapel was not granted. 


Location map 


Far left: view of the north 
elevation on left-hand side 
(1997 AA). 

Left: view of the west 
elevation on left-hand side 
(2000 Ml 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




The tenants honoured the chapel 
with this new mask and daily 
offerings (1999 AA). 


Detail of paintings on timber 
column in chapel after cleaning 
11999 AA). 


Top left: Tibetan painter Norbu in the 
process of uncovering the overpainted 
murals in the chapel 11999 AA). 

Recovered images of Guru Rinpoche Itop 
centre), a protector spirit (top right) and a 
monk oracle medium (right, all 1999 AA). 


j e : 


• - vm .. * 


■i ■'..s' j 


Timber column in process of removal of Cultural Revolution-era paint 
(1999 AA). 


Residential room 11 on plan after removal of modern paint, in the back, a historic screen 
used as room divider (1999 AA). 
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North elevation (JH) 


West elevation 

Ul/HXL) 


South-north section 

showing courtyard 
elevation of west 
wing UHj. 


West-east section 

m 






Level 2 
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Plan, level 1 

1 east entrance 

2 stables 

3 courtyard, this is the historic core 

4 the chapel room with paintings 

5 west entrance 

6 entrance to separate little 
courtyard 

7 toilet vault 

8 storage spaces 

9 caretaker monk's room 

10 courtyard 

Level 2 

11 decorated main living room 

12 residential spaces 

13 stairs to 'sun-room' on roof 


IDK/U/LD/KO/AA) 
























































































































































































































































































































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ko43 Rato Khangnyer Dokhang 


Site Description 

Ko43 Rato Khangnyer Dokhang (Rva stod khong gnyer 
sdod khong ), demolished in 2002. 

Former home of the treasurer of Nyethang Rato 
monastery with storage spaces used by the monastery 
on the ground-floor. Nearby were the residence of the 
Rato Rinpoche and an assembly hall for Rato monks 
( Ko46 ). It was confiscated after 1959. 

The rear part of the building dated back to the Fifth 
Dalai Lamas 17th century extension of the Jokhang 
temple, and was physically connected to the Jokhang 
itself. The ground-floor had a very low ceiling, and was 
partly underground due to accumulated 'Kulturboden 
soil over the centuries. 


Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance only via several courtyards from 
the Sungchora square 

2 residential unit, with internal stairs 

3 low storage room 

4 mainly used as passage 

5 door to Rato monastery's property (Ka51) 

Level 2 

6 residential 

7 external stone steps to access upper floor 
rooms 

8 residential, with roof access 

9 this space was accessed from Jokhang 
temple 


UJ/HXL/KO/AA) 


West elevation 
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Ka48 Tenkhang-sha 



Site Description 

Ko48 Tenkhang-sha (brTan khang shag), demolished 

2002 . 

Property of the Tantric college of Drepung monastery, 
(Drepung Ngagpa Dratsang). The name refers to a 
tenkhang, a square shrine often found in Lhasa courtyards 
or on rooftops; most of which were destroyed during the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Tenkhang-sha dated back to the Fifth Dalai Lamas 
17th century extension of the Jokhang temple. There was 
an important well-located in the courtyard, from which 
water could be drawn only for religious festivals; this was 
one of the four sacred wells around the Jokhang. 

Some Drepung caretaker monks resided here, other 
rooms were used to store the monastery's belongings 
and for renting out. It was confiscated after 1959 and 
converted into public housing. 

This horse-shoe-shaped building was entered through 
the large adjacent Nga-khang building. 

It was demolished in 2002. Historically it was part 
of the Jokhang temple complex, a World Heritage Site 
since 2000. 


Level 2 


South elevation 


—- 


Vi l 


JIU 

-b w 

FT lr 



rr n tr n u n n 


0 5m 


East elevation (both: DK/JJ/LD) 




JL 




SEP 

n n n n n n 


1 entrance through neighbouring building 

2 courtyard with sacred well 

3 spaces for stables and for rent 

4 storage 


5 access gallery 

6 residential rooms 

(DK/JJ/LD/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ka49 Dzomora 


Site Description 

Ko49 Dzomora (mDzo mo ra), extant. 

These were formerly the Tonpa family's (building Ka36 ) stables 
for the cow-yak crossbreed known as dzo. Many Lhasa 
families kept dzo for milk supply before 1959. 

In the 1970s the stables were converted into public 
housing. Therefore, the building has few historic details. It was 
restored by Tibet Heritage Fund in 2000. 



Panoramic view looking west 12000 AAj. 


West elevation 

" ’ if 




Above: detail, entrance on west elevation (2000 YH). 

Below: 1980s decorative paintings on upper floor, 
room 8 on plan (2000 AAj. 

Right: west elevation (2000 AA). 


Plan, level 1 




1 entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 stables, converted to 
housing 

4 toilet vault 

5 new housing 

6 former room for stable 
keeper 

7 steps to Ton family's 
home in Labrang 
Nyingpa and adjacent 
kitchen building 

Level 2 

8 second level was 
added in the 1970s 



Level 2 
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Lhasa Vernacular 





Ka51 Gowa Khangtsen 


Location map 


West-east section through courtyard 3 (all: JJ/HXL). 


South-north section through courtyard 3 on plan. 


Top: panoramic view of north-west 
corner (1994 AA). 

Left: entrance, gate was later 
changed, see elevation drawing 
(1996 AA). 


Site Description 

Ka51 Gowa Khangtsen (Go bo khang tshan), only partly extant. 

Originally a property of Ganden monastery, also known as Gowa 
Khangser, indicating that it may have been coloured yellow once. 
This is a very dense building, with two very small courtyards, that 
served as Lhasa base for the Ganden monks. 

It shared an entrance and courtyard with the residence of Rato 
Rinpoche. There was also a back door to the Jokhang temple 
through here, via a roofed passageway, and another door 
leading to the Jokhang kitchen. Jokhang monks apparently came 
through Rato's courtyard when firewood supplies were delivered. 
The assembly hall and the Rinpoche's residence were destroyed 
during the Cultural Revolution. Gowa Khantsen's west wing was 
demolished in 2002. 



o 

East elevation 




5m 

Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 entrance to east wing 

3 courtyard of east wing 

4 courtyard of west wing, 
demolished in 2002 

5 site of non-extant Rato building, 
downstairs with 20-pillar 
assembly hall, upstairs 
Rinpoche's residence 

6 door to area occupied by 
Drepung Ngakhang monks 

7 door to Jokhang temple and 
temple kitchen 

Level 2 

8 quarters of Gowa Khangtsen's 
manager 

9 rooms for rent 

10 monk assembly room 

UJ/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Kha37 Lodron 


Site Description 

Kho37 Lodron [Lo mgron, also Nordron, Nor sgron), demolished. 


This was the former home of the Tsedrung official Tenpa Tekchok. 
He accompanied the 13th Dalai Lama to China and Mongolia as 
the official Mongolian translator. 

Next to the house was the sacred well where Je Tsongkapa 
received the turquoise-studded golden crown from the noga earth 
spirits that he famously offered to the image of Jowo Rinpoche in the 
Jokhang temple. On the other side stood the headquarters of the 
Lhasa guild of masons and carpenters. 


After 1959, the house was confiscated and subdivided. Only the 
north-western part remained, dated to the 19th century, with few 
windows to the outside and irregular masonry. The upper floor was 
unusually tall. 



Detail', courtyard west elevation (1996 AAj. 



West-east section 

(both: GS/LDI 


Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance through an open 
courtyard 

2 storage, converted to 
housing 

3 storage, converted to 
housing 

4 this building was originally 
larger and included the 
courtyard and a two-storey 
low-ceiling building 


Level 2 

5 residential, this part only 
accessible via external 
stairs and balcony 

6 residential, high-ceiling 
rooms 

7 gallery 

8 low-ceiling service room 

IGS/LD/KO/AAI 
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Kha39 Yushong Singma Khangchung 



North elevation /1996 AAj. 


Site Description 

Kha39 Yushong Singma Khangchung (gYul gsham sing 
ma khang chung), extant. 

Former home of the monk secretary (rtse drung ) Lobsang 
Tsultrim. He was the carrier of the 14th Dalai Lama's 
yellow umbrella, which had to be held above him 
whenever he went outdoors. This position was known 
as Udugpa (dbu gdugs po). 

The house was confiscated after 1959. 

It is a simple and plain building. 


Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard, access to upper floor via 
external stone stairs 

3 formerly kitchen, storage and stables 

4 one more room originally belonging to this 
house was stripped off and demolished 

Level 2 

5 main residential rooms 

6 open terrace 

7 roof of service wing is also used as 
terrace 

Elevation and section drawings could not be 

completed. 



Level 2 



UJ/HXL/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ngal2 Amgo Pembar 

Site Description 

Ngol2 Amgo Pembar (A mgo dpal 'bar, Aufschnaiter has A lags 
dpal 'bar), demolished. 

Property of the Tsarong family, confiscated in 1959. They gave use of 
some of the rooms to Dudjom Rinpoche, a lama to whom the family 
was close. 

This is one of the few triangular-shaped buildings of old Lhasa. The 
ground-floor rooms are unusually designed for residential use, a raised 
floor level providing some insulation from ground humidity and cold. 

North elevation 



East elevation 



North elevation 12000 AA). 




Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


1 main entrance 

2 courtyard, shared with 
neighbouring building 
las is toilet/ 

3 colonnaded gallery 
with staircase 

4 designed as shops 

5 residential rooms 


6 colonnaded 
access gallery 

7 residential rooms 

UI/KO/AAj 
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NMMHHI 



Nga91 Monkyiling 


Site Description 

Nga9l Monkyiling (sA/lon skyid gling), demolished. 

Originally home of a lay government official whose last 
position was governor of Tsang province. Built around 1932, 
the house was converted into a post office after 1959. In 
1976 it was converted into public housing. 

The main residential wing and service wing were arranged 
within one rectangular two-floor building. Because of its 
function as a post office, the building had lost most of its finer 
architectural details and decorations. 



South elevation 



West-east section 



loll: II) 




Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 storage 

4 shops and apartments 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 main residential rooms 

7 apartments 

UJ/HXL/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nya2 Shalho Menkhang 


Panoramic view from 
the west (1997 AA/. 



rsr 



—J 


Site Description 

Nyo2 Shalho Menkhang (Shag Iho smart khang], 
demolished. 

Built ca. 1905, as a medicine store operated by the Shalho 
family from eastern Tibet. 47 The Shalho family owned a large 
mansion nearby, Aufschnaiter coordinate Ga80. 

This building consists of two rectangular buildings converging 
on a courtyard. 



Detail, windows in 
courtyard's south-fac¬ 
ing elevation, to the 
left is room 12 on 
plan (2001 YH). 
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West elevation 


North elevation 



* < *yr 


TT 
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C3£r*nfc 
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Plan, level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


1 main entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 shops 

4 storage 

5 former shops, until 1959 they faced 
a popular temple 

6 toilet vault 

7 some sources indicate a prayer 
wheel chapel here 


8 large room for medicinal diagnosis 12 apartment with roof access 

9 toilet is designed to serve the 

semi-public area and the private UJ/KO/AA) 

area on this level, as well as level 3 

10 residential area with open terrace 

11 this building is a modern addition 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nya3 Ta'utsang 


Site Description 

Nyo3 Ta'utsang ( Ta'u tshang), demolished. 

Home of a Khampa trader, from Ta'u in the Trehor 
region, now in Kandze prefecture, Sichuan. 

Built in the first half of the 20th century, it has rather 
basic interiors, but an interesting, asymmetrical facade 
with large windows, and inside a long, south-facing 
gallery facing a small courtyard. 



West-east section 


East elevation {2000 AA). 



East elevation 



North-south section 

Q_ 


Location map 




0 5m 


(all:JJ) 



Plan, level 1 

1 access through courtyard of neighbouring 
modern building 

2 courtyard, with external wooden stairs to 
access upper floor, typical for Trehor region 
{in Lhasa, wooden stairs would be roofed) 

3 storage and stables, converted to public 
housing 

4 storage and stables, converted to public 
housing 

5 toilet vault 

The plan for level 2 was unavailable. 

UJ/KO/AA) 




Courtyard gallery, with external 
wooden stairs {2001 YH). 



Detail, south-facing courtyard 
gallery {2000 AA). 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Nya57 Kuchug Damdul 






Site Description 

Nya57 Kuchug Damdul (Khu byug dgra ' dul ), 
demolished 2003. 

A building from the middle of the 19th century, during 
Aufschnaiters time it was home to an officer in the 
Tibetan Army. 48 

Another residential part of the building was 
destroyed soon after 1959. The original form of the 
building is not clear. The remaining building has simple 
details, and is typical of the residential buildings in the 
Banak Shol neighbourhood of Lhasa. 

Location map 


Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 access gallery with 
staircase 

4 toilet vault, originally it 
opened to the dead-end 
corridor on the right 

5 stables and storage 
spaces 

6 modern additions 

7 original building may 
have extended to this 
area 

Level 2 

8 open access gallery 

9 residential rooms 

UJ/KO/M) 


West elevation (1995 AAj. 


Level 2 


East-west section /both:]]) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nya64 Tara Trari-chang 


Site Description 

Nyo64 Tara Trari-chang (rTa ro khro rigs byang ), extant. 

Originally built as stables for an unidentified monastery from 
eastern Tibet, and converted into housing in the 1980s. 

The upper floor was built from mud bricks. It has simple 
details and an interesting stepped facade. 


Location map 



North elevation 



East-west section 

showing the north-facing courtyard elevation. 



Iboth: STU students! 


Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard with long 
external stone stairway to 
access upper floor 

3 stables , converted into 
housing by extending the 
walls into the formerly 
open courtyard gallery 

4 toilet vault 

Level 2 

5 open access gallery 

6 small rooms , more typical 
of monks' cells 

7 high-quality residential unit 

ISTU students/KO/AAj 



Level 2 
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Nya65 Gyapontsang 



Site Description 

Nyo65 Gyapontsang (brGya dpon tshang), 
demolished in 2002. 

Built in the first half of the 20th century as the residence 
of a trading family from the Kandze region in eastern 
Tibet. 49 

The main south-facing living room has a large 
terrace in front that is partly open and partly roofed by 
raised pillars. 


South-facing courtyard elevation (2002 AA). 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard with stone steps 
leading to upper level 

3 large storeroom 

4 a small shop 

5 originally location of a small, 
single-storey stable building, 
demolished in the 1980s 

Level 2 

6 open section of terrace 

7 terrace section roofed by 
raised pillars 

8 residential rooms 

(STU students/KO/AA) 



North elevation 



West-east section 

showing the south-facing courtyard elevation. 



(both: STU studentsI 


Level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Type (E3): Small Multi-storey Buildings without Courtyards 

Usually 2 or 3 floors tall, most of these buildings were 
located in the dense Barkor area. They were usually 
well-built, with well-crafted details. 

Due to lack of space in this building type, the central 
courtyard around which Lhasa buildings were 
organized had become a light well, or was absent 
completely. 
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Ja43b Jebumgang Khangkhung 



View from south-west partly obscured by extensions 11995 AAj. 


Site Description 

Ja43bJebumgang Khangkhung (rje 'bum mchod khong 
khang khungsj, extant. 

This small building was the residence and kitchen of 
the caretaker monks of the nearby Jebumgang temple, 
built before 1895. The monks came from Namgyal 
Dratsang, the Dalai Lama's personal monastery within 
the Potala palace. The entire block consisted of the 
Jebumgang temple, two Rigsum Gonpo temples, the 
Nyingma-pa Shitro Lhakhang temple, a stupa and a 
mani wall. 50 

100 years after its founding, the temple was in a very 
dilapidated condition, and was used to store grains 
and wares of a nearby Chinese supermarket, the Shitro 
Lhakhang had become a restaurant, the stupa and 
mani wall had disappeared without a trace, and the 
Khangkhung building had been converted into public 
housing. 


South elevation West elevation 



The building's state of preservation is good, made 
entirely out of stone with high-quality masonry. 
Downstairs was a storeroom for monastic utensils, and 
upstairs the residential area. 

Location map 



North-south section 



Plan, level 1 

1 access through courtyard of 
modern building 

2 Jebumgang temple, north gate 

3 Khangkhung, south door 

4 west door, leads to internal stairs 

5 east door 

6 the interior has been divided into 

three separate spaces, each with 
its own entrance 


W/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ko4 Chotrikhang 


Site Description 

Ko4 Chotrikhang (mChod khri khang), extant. 

The name, 'house of the offering table' is derived 
from an open space behind where monks from Sera's 
Tantric college would prepare offerings of ritual cakes 
known as tormo for the Jokhang temple. The monks 
lived in the back of the building, attached to the 
Jokhang, close to the temple's Drolma Lhakhang gate. 

The front was rented out to several Nepali traders. 
During the Monlam, the entire building was taken over 
by Sera monks for two weeks. The monks also stored 
equipment here to make the huge butter sculptures for 
Monlam in the back. 



During survey, the front shops were owned by 
traders of mixed Nepali-Tibetan descent. Divided into 
five parts, each has its own light well, internal stairs 
and terrace 

This building was restored by Tibet Heritage Fund in 
1997. 


East elevation 

(DK/JJ/LD) 


North elevation (1997 AA). 


North elevation 

UJ/HXLI 





Location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance to unit 1 

2 unit 2, shop and stairs 

3 shop of unit 3 

4 entrance to residential part of unit 3 

5 unit 4, previously used by Sera monks 

6 unit 5 , previously used by Sera monks 

7 way to hidden open space next to 
Jokhang temple , where monks prepared 
offerings 

Level 2 

8 unit 3 has the largest residential space 

9 second level of unit 5 was only accessi¬ 
ble via external ladder during survey 

(DK/JJ/LD/KO/AA) 



Level 2 
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Ko9 Shamo Karpo 



North elevation facing Barkor street 11997 AA). 


Site Description 

Ko9 Shamo Karpo (Zhva mo dkar po), extant. 


Location map 



The 'White Hat' is a famous shop of Nepalese traders 
on Barkor street, with beautiful stone work. It changed 
into a government shop during the Cultural Revolution 
but has since been returned to its original owner. In 
recollections by Nepalese traders of their times in 
Lhasa published in Kathmandu, the shop is described: 

"Syamukapu [sic] meant a White Cap in Tibetan 
language. It is a nickname given by Tibetans to the sahu 
or merchant Bhajuratna Kansakar of Takhachen at Kel 
Tol in Kathmandu, because he always wore a typical 


white cap. In course of time the name was extended 
to the firm, Sahu Bhajuratna Maniharshajyoti, General 
Merchants and Dealers in Tibetan and Nepalese Brass 
and Copper Pots and Wares, at Guhekothi, the house 
named after the goddess Guhyeshwari, at 10th Mile 
in Kalimpong, Darjeeling district, India. The name 
Syamukapu was well-known from Kalimpong to Lhasa, 
and those who were associated with it were treated 
with respect everywhere". 51 

"[In the Lhasa shop in 1953] there were a dozen 
banjo [assistants] from Nepal and half a dozen local 
men and women in the establishment working in various 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Detail of north elevation (1982 Warren Smith). 


Detail of north elevation, early 1960s (private collection). 


North elevation 



East elevation (both: JJ/HXi) 



capacities. Beginning with the sale of utensils, the shop 
later on kept silk, woollen cloth and nylon textile in its 
counters. The business prospered and many other items 
- provisions, soap, cigarettes, watches, cameras and 
so on - were sold in the shop". 52 

The building is divided into three parts, each with a 
ground-floor shop, its own staircase and an upstairs 
apartment. 


o 


5m 


Plan, level 1 

1 first shop , this is the Shamo 
Karpo shop 

2 second shop 

3 third shop 

4 this previously led to a courtyard 
used by Lhasa's Nepali commu¬ 
nity for ceremonies 

5 storage space 



Level 2 

6 largest apartment, with light well, 
previously there was a small 
Nepali chapel on the roof 
(destroyed in the 1960s). 

7 second apartment 

8 third apartment, previously 
connected to a neighbouring 
building demolished in 1993. 



(JJ/HXL/KO/AA) 
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Lhasa Vernacular 








East elevation facing Barkor street 11995 AAJ. 


Kal7 Do-khang Chang 


Site Description 

Kal7 Do-khang Chang [rDo khang byang), demolished 
after 2000. 

The 'Northern Stone House' was built in the 1920s. 53 It 
was a small and simple three-storey residential building 
with a shop on the ground-floor. 



North elevation 11 997 AA). 


Location map 



East elevation 


North elevation 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance to residential parts 

2 shop , has doors to two 
sides , plus internal stairs to 
flat above 

3 stone stairs and light well 

4 toilet vault 

5 storage space 



Level 2 

6 access corridor, toilet 
is shared between all 
residents 

7 shopkeeper's apartment 

8 shopkeeper's apartment 


Level 3 

9 open terrace and owner's 
rooms 

10 kitchen with old stove 

UJ/HXL/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Kal8 Tsetang Khangsar 

Site Description 

Kol8 Tsetang Khangsar [rTsed thang khang gsarj, extant. 

Built in the 1920s; according to the neighbours (Numa, Ko22), 
it was owned by the Shalho trading family from north-eastern 
Tibet, who also owned buildings Go80 and Nyo2 (the latter 
was surveyed). 

With its three-stepped profile on the north-east side, this 
building gives characteristic shape to the Barkor's north-east 
corner. Inside, the house preserves many details of earlier 
building periods. 


Right: east elevation [1994 AA). 

Below and right: details of paintings in 1920s style on timber 
columns and walls of rooms 8 and 9 on plan fall: 1999 AA). 




East elevation 


West-east section (both: JJ/HXL) 



Plan, levels 1, 2 and 3 

1 entrance 

2 shop 

3 toilet vault 

4 staircase, 

5 courtyard 

6, 8 rooms with big window 

7, 9 rooms facing Barkor 

UJ/HXL/KO/AA) 
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Ka29 Dokyizur 











East elevation facing Barkor street (1996 AAj. 


Site Description 

Ko29 Dokyizur (rDo ker zur, also rDo brkyengs zur), 
extant. 

Privately owned shop of a family originally from the 
Kongpo region east of Lhasa. According to the owner, 
the house was built around 1900, and named after a 
stone pillar which still stands at the outer corner. When 
facing the house, it is just to the right of the main facade, 
where the alleyway begins. According to Lhasa stone 
mason Gyeltsen, 'dokyi' means a big stone with small 
holes. The building preserves many original details. The 
top level has a terrace with raised pillars. 

It was converted into a hotel after 2000. 



Left: view of the rooftop 
with south-facing raised 
pillar terrace 11995 
Ml 

Right: kitchen, in the 
centre the clay stove 
with supply of dried yak 
dung fuel, on the right 
copper vessel to store 
water [1994 AAj. 



Left: north elevation 
(2000 Ml 

Right: interior view of 
room no. 6 on plan, 
decorated in very 
traditional Lhasa style. 
Door and door screen 
are also original [1997 
Ml 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


East elevation 


North elevation 




Location map 



West-east section 




Plan, level 1 

Level 2 

Level 

3 

1 entrance to residential part 

6 residential 

7 

terrace with raised pillars 

2 light well and wooden stairs, 
surrounding spaces for storage 

3 two shops, one connects to the 
storage spaces 


8 

open terrace 

UJ/HXL/KO/AAj 


4 toilet vault ; toilet on levels 2 and 3 

5 the stone comer after which the 


house is named 
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Ka32 Go-tri Tsongkhang 



East elevation with the since-demolished Surkhang house 11993 AAj. 


East elevation (GS/LDI 
..» 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard, and storage area 

3 shared toilet vault 

4 two shops 

5 remaining Surkhang wall 

Level 2 

6 open terrace 

7 residential 


Site Description 

Ko32 Go-tri Tsongkhang (sGo sgrigs tshong khang), 
extant. 

A small shop on the Barkor, built after 1912, it was 
attached to the Surkhang house (demolished in 1993). 
The original owner is unknown. The name means 'the 
well-arranged entrance'. 

The building shares a large composting vault with 
the neighbour (Ka31), each family having their own 
private toilets. 



Entrance on the left, entrance to Ka31 on the right, 
the shared toilet vault in between 11996 AAj. 


Level 1 




Level 2 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Type (F): Single-storey Rectangular Buildings with Courtyards 


Buildings belonging to this category usually had spa¬ 
cious courtyards, but no prestigious sitting rooms and 
limited sunlight access. Their biggest disadvantage was 
that they only had one floor. Lhasa people generally 
say that ground-floors are unfit for human habitation, 
because rooms tend to be dark, cold and humid. 

Apart from financial limitations, one reason for the exist¬ 
ence of this building type may have had to do with 
building regulations. It was generally expected of com¬ 
moners to build homes lower than surrounding temples 
and upper-class homes, particularly in the countryside. 
However, in Lhasa this seems not to have been a fixed 
rule. This category includes homes of aristocrats, while 
other categories with three-storey buildings include 
commoners. Wealth rather than class distinction was 
ultimately the deciding factor in house design. 
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C!r\a73 Gyantse Tsora 



East elevation (2000 YH). 
Location map 



North-east comer of courtyard , with modern roof extension 
(2000 YH). 


Site Description 

Cho73 Gyantse Tsora (rGyal rtse tshos ro), extant. 

This horseshoe-shaped building was originally the 
dyeing workshop of a family of Nepali descent. They 
specialized in dyeing monks' robes for the nearby 
Ramoche Gyuto Tantric college. 

Confiscated after 1959 and subdivided, one part 
has been rebuilt, so that the historic building now is 
L-shaped. 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 shops ;, connected to the interior 

3 courtyard , divided between different 
owners 

4 former workshop room with roof 
extension building 

5 former workshop rooms 

6 rebuilt two-storey concrete-frame building 

7 neighbouring building 


UJ/KO/AA) 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ga48 Namse Khangsar 


Site Description 

Ga48 Namse Khangsar (rNam sras khang gsar), 
extant. 

Built in the first quarter of the 20th century by a 
common family, with fairly simple details but a large 
central courtyard. 

Demolition was successfully prevented in 1998, as 
this building had previously been listed by the Lhasa 
Cultural Relics Office as a protected historic building. 
Tibet Heritage Fund called the mayors office, and 
the mayor intervened and stopped the demolition, 
even though workmen had already congregated in 
the courtyard. It was subsequently restored by the 
government. 



Panoramic view from south-east (2000 AAj. 


East elevation with gate. 



East elevation with gate (1996 AAj. 


Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard 

3 residential 

4 former stables, 
converted to 
housing 


Location map 





























































































































Ga58 Kyikyi Khangchung 



View from the south (1997 AA). 



Demolition (2001 YHJ. 


East elevation 



Location map 



North-south section 



Site Description 

Ga58 Kyikyi Khangchung (sKyid skyid khang chung), 
demolished 2001. 

This was the house of a common family, built in the first 
half of the 20th century. The building is very simple in 
form and details. The rooftop extension is modern. 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 very small courtyard 

3 residential 

4 kitchen 

5 storage and stables 
(KC/ML/HL/KO/AA) 
































































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Kha64 Nedron-sha 


Site Description 

Kho64 Nedron-sha (sNe mgron shag), 
demolished in 2002. 

Built in the 1940s during the Taktra 
regency, when one member of the family 
was in charge of the General Post Office 


North-south section 

showing east wing. 


( Kho63 ) nearby. The governor [rdzong 
dpon) of Gongkar, who was also from the 
Ned ran family, stayed here when in Lhasa. 
The house was confiscated in the 1960s. 
was a very basic, one-storey building, as 
the family had comparatively low status. 
The later second level extension was in 
traditional style. 
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Nya98 Tashi Godo 



Detail, south elevation with gate [1996 AA). 


Site Description 

Nya98 Tashi Godo (bKro shis dgos ' dod ), demolished 
2003. 

This was the home of a tanner, built in the early 20th 
century. The ground-floor has stone walls with very 
good masonry and parapet of mud bricks, details 
are very basic. In the 1980s extension buildings were 
erected on the roof. 


South-north section 

through owner's main 
room, showing the 
verandah with raised 
pillar Iboth: JJ). 




View of the courtyard, in the background the (now-partitioned) 
south-facing gallery in front of the original owner's residential 
rooms, and to the left, 1970s extensions (2000 AA). 


location map 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 owner's residential rooms 
with verandah in front 

4 workshop rooms 

5 toilet vault, toilet access 
via stairs to roof 

(U/KO/AA) 


South elevation 
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Type (G): Summer Houses 


This is a Tibetan typology: the trokhang (spro khong), 
built either by high nobles or monastic officials in 
garden properties on the outskirts of Lhasa. As the 
name suggests, these were used during warm weather 
as a second abode, especially for entertaining guests. 

Buildings of this type had their own distinct design. 
They had no attached service buildings, and were 
only one or two floors high. Rectangular in shape, they 
had south-facing facades with large windows and bal¬ 
conies. The building quality was very high, the walls 
were entirely built out of stone, and there was very fine 
detailing. 

Most of these houses (about 20 are known), were 
located outside of the city proper. 









Kha77 Lhalu Podrang 



South elevation [1996 AA). 


Site Description 

Kha77 Lhalu Podrang (IHo klu pho brang), extant. 


Location map 



This building, "the palace of Lhalu", was a property of 
the powerful Lhalu family (full name lHa klu dga' tshol), 
to whom the Eighth Dalai Lama was born, and who 
later merged with the family of the 12th Dalai Lama. 
Their main mansion is situated to the north of the Potala 
palace, at the edge of a wetland area. 

This city residence was built in the 1950s, and so is 
missing from Aufschnaiter's survey. For the purpose of 
this typology, it was simply added to the entries under 
Kha, corresponding to its location. 


The building has very nice details and good stone 
masonry. On the top floor are two verandahs, one 
attached to the main living room with raised pillars, 
and one to the west that is more private, built with an 
iron beam imported from India. 

It was privately purchased and restored in 2000. 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


West elevation, with rebuilt service wing 12000 AA). 


North elevation, in the 
background Tengyeling 
monastery in brown and red 
11994 AA). 


Panoramic view of the top floor from east, Potala palace in the background; 
in the centre the main courtyard and a glazed verandah, in the back a private 
verandah with raised pillars. The hole in the parapet wall in the foreground was 
the location of an auspicious object inserted during construction and removed 
after 1959 (1995 AA). 


Detail, carved and painted 
pillar in main living room 
on the top floor; the paint is 
modern [2000 AA). 
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imported from India to avoid pillars. 

' _ .. +* 


Detail, the veranda is built with a steel beam 
[2000 AA). 


l|a 




































South elevation 



North-south section 



0 


5m 


(both: HI 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance through service building 

2 service courtyard 

3 entrance to main building 

4 courtyard 

5 access to upper floor 

6 ground-floor rooms mainly for storage 

7 originally location of kitchen 



Level 2 

8 main living room 

9 more private sitting and bedroom 

10 residential rooms 

11 access to toilet ; the original toilet no 
longer existed during survey 

(ll/KO/AA) 









































































































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Type (H): Labrang-s - Residences of High Lamas 


This Tibetan category is based on the status of the 
owner, an important Rinpoche or Tulku (sprul kuj from 
an incarnation lineage, or a monastery or one of its 
sub-divisions. The name literally means lama's palace' 
(bio ma'i pho brang ), but came to stand for the man¬ 
agement staff of an incarnation lineage, including its 
accumulated property. This institution provided smooth 
transition during the reincarnation process - after death, 
a lama's properties would simply be transferred to his 
successor. 

Homes of monk officials, who usually have no monastic 
affiliation, are not included here. 

One building belonging to this category was owned 
by a female reincarnation, Dorje Phagmo, head of 
Samding monastery, but the building was demolished 
before it could be surveyed. The architectural form 
is indistinguishable from similar buildings owned by 
laymen, except that the decorations are of high-quality 
and include more religious motifs than usual. 

This category is therefore different from the other, form- 
based categories, but has been included because to 
Tibetans, this would be an important typology with a 
unique status and prestige. It is indicated in brackets 
to which of the other typologies these buildings corre¬ 
spond structurally. 
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Ca38 Lingtsang Labrang 


Right: south elevation 
during demolition of 
opposite building 
11997 AA). 

Below: north 
elevation of main 
building, seen from 
service wing, in the 
centre, ventilation 
slits of the storage 
spaces in the main 
building can be seen 
11996 AA). 




Site Description 

Co38 Lingtsang (Gling tshang), extant. 

The home of the senior tutor of the 14th Dalai Lama, Kyabje Ling 
Rinpoche Tubten Lungtog Namgyal Trinle (1903-1983), built 
around 1943 by his attendant Lobsang Lungri (B/o bzang lung rig). 
During summer, Ling Rinpoche resided with the Dalai Lama in the 
Norbulingka, and in winter, he stayed here with about 25 attend¬ 
ants. Many attendants stayed in the service wing, which also had 
stables for horses and dzo. 54 

In 1959, the house was occupied by the Chinese army, and 
later nationalized and converted into public housing. Ling Rinpoche 
accompanied the Dalai Lama to India. He passed away there, and 
his reincarnation lives near Dharamsala. 

The building was in good condition during the survey, with many 
historic details preserved. Unusually, the service courtyard is located 
to the north of the main building. In 2010, Lingtsang was converted 
into a guest house. 

Structurally a variation of type (A). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



East elevation, with entrance to 
service wing 12001 YH). 



Service courtyard, paved with river 
stones 12001 YH). 



Detail, stair in main building with 
carved railing (2001 YH). 

Location map 




West elevation during demolition of neighbouring building, showing the corridor between the main 
and service buildings (1997 AA). 


East elevation seen from alleyway, to the left, the neighbouring yellow house', Ca42 (1995 AA). 


























East elevation 






North-south section of main building (all:JJ). 




Level 3 



Plan, levels 1, 2 and 3 

1 entrance 

2 inner courtyard 

3 storage 

4 entrance to service wing 

5 stables 

6 toilet vault 

7 monks quarters 

8 kitchen, linked via footbridge to main 
building 

9 staff quarters 

10 Rinpoches quarters, with prayer room 
and private toilet 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Ca94 Trijang Labrang 



Site Description 

Co94 Trijang Labrang (Khri byong bla brang), extant. 

This is the former residence of the junior tutor of the 
14th Dalai Lama, the third Trijang Rinpoche Lobsang 
Yeshe Tenzin Gyatso (1901-1981). Built first in the 
1940s, it was rebuilt in 1954. It consisted of a three- 
floor main building, an attached two-floor service wing 
and another two-floor stable building adjacent to the 
west (demolished in 1994). The residence of Trijang 
Rinpoche was on the top floor, on the second floor 
were servants and a kitchen, on the ground-floor horses 
and mules, as well as firewood, food stuffs and other 
items. A staff of 30 looked after the Rinpoche. 55 

Confiscated after 1959, it was used for some time 
by the State Television and Film company. 


South elevation 11995 AA). 


wrought-iron railings for the courtyard gallery imported 
from India, high-quality arga floors and roofs, and 
many painted and carved elements throughout. 

Structurally it is the same as type (A). 


Location map 


The building was converted into a hotel in 2002, but 
many of the details were preserved. These include 




South elevation 12002 AA). 
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Entrance prospect in 1995 (AAj. 


Unobstructed view from the east in 1981, with main entrance (Fernand Meyer). 



Left: residential 
room with historic 
elements: partition 
screen, timber 
columns, wooden 
and arga flooring 
and paintings 
(1995 AAj. 

Right: stair land¬ 
ing, main building 
level 2 (1995 AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


West-east section 

showing south elevation of main building. 




North-south section ^ new recru 't coming up the stairs 11995 AAJ. 

through main building, showing the skylight of room 9 on plan (both: JJ). 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 outer service courtyard 

3 inner courtyard 

4 door to stables building 

5 toilet vaults 

6 storage and stables 

Level 2 

7 rooms used by staff 

Level 3 

8 Rinpoches residential quarters 

9 area with skylight 
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Cha61 Khardo Labrang 



Detail, south elevation (1994 AA). 


Site Description 



Cha61 Khardo Labrang (mKhar rdo bla brang ), extant. 

This is the Labrang of Khardo Rinpoche, a lama affiliated with 
Sera Je college and the Khardo hermitage behind Sera. It was 
erected in the 1930s when the previous Khardo Rinpoche 
served as senior advisor to the Reting regent. 56 

After 1959, the next Khardo Rinpoche spent years in 
Chinese labour camps, and later emigrated. The hermitage is 
still in ruins, and his Labrang was confiscated. 

This building had many paintings, carvings and other fine 
decorations, and the top floor main room had imported steel 
roof beams to create the pillar-free room that was the rage in 
1920s and 1930s Lhasa. In the 1990s the building served as 
an independent Tibetan primary school. 

Structurally it is the same as type (G). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 




West elevation (2001 YH). 


Detail, ceiling top floor with 
imported iron beam to avoid 
use of pillars (2000 AA). 


Detail of the east-facing main entrance (1996 AA). 


The room with the large glazed bay window and the courtyard 
in front in use as Tibetan class (2000 AA). 





Detail, decorated pillar and 
beam, upstairs main sitting 
room (1996 AA). 



Detail, decorated pillar and 
beam, ground-floor room 
with large bay window. 

The main decoration on 
the pillar capital, likely a 
reliquary, was removed after 
1959 (1996 AA). 
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South elevation 



West elevation 



Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 inner courtyard 

3 meeting room with 
access to outer courtyard 

4 housekeeper's room with 
separate entrance 

5 secondary courtyard 

6 access to upper floor, 
behind is a storage area 

7 modern external stairway 



Level 2 

8 access gallery 

9 private bedroom 

10 connection via footbridge 
to service wing, 

no longer extant 

11 main reception and sitting 
room 

12 connection via footbridge 
to toilet, no longer extant 

UJ/KO/AAI 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Go38 Pabongka Labrang 



The third level of the stepped north elevation stands out in the Kirey neighbourhood (1997 AA}. 


Site Description 

Go38 Pabongka Labrang (Pho bong kho bio 
brong, Aufschnaiter has Byo rigs po), extant. 

Property of Pabongka hermitage, built in 
1948, commonly known as Pabongka 
Labrang, but originally named Tashi Choling 
Labrang ( bKro shis chos gling bio brong). 

Pabongka hermitage is located three 
kilometers north of Lhasa, west of the famous 
Sera monastery. The site of the hermitage is 
associated with the early history of Lhasa. 
Since at least the early 20th century, 
Pabongka had maintained a presence in 
Lhasa city in the Kirey area. 

Having recently enthroned a new incar¬ 
nation of the first Pabongka Rinpoche Jampa 
Tenzin Trinle Gyatso (1878-1941), the abbot 
of Pabongka instigated the building of a 
new lobrong in Lhasa. The first Pabongka 
Rinpoche had been one of the most 
respected lamas of his time, and prolific in 
giving public Buddhist teachings. 


One of our sources, mason Olo Chungchung, 
participated in the construction of the lobronq 
in 1948. 

This building has an unusual design, 
where residential and service wings are 
arranged within one semi-rectangular three- 
floor building, organized along an east-west 
axis. During the survey, exceptional detailing 
and painting were found, though partly 
painted over or covered with newspapers. In 
1999 the building was restored by the Lhasa 
City Cultural Relics Bureau. Tibet Heritage 
Fund assisted by uncovering paintings and 
carvings on timber elements in the former 
reception room of Pabongka Rinpoche. 

Structurally it is the same as type (B). 


The courtyard , looking east (2002 AA). 
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Top: Tibetan painter Dawa, trained by Tibet Heritage Fund, 
uncovers historic paintings in the Rinpoche s reception room, 
no. 8 on plan (1999 AA). 


Location map 



Tracing of the recovered paintings on the beams 
/Dawa and Norbul 



Detail, timber beam in room 8 on plan, 
historic paintings covered with green-brown 
oil-based paint during the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion. (1999 AA). 



Same detail, after conservation (1999 AA). 


Below: detail of timber elements after 
conservation; the brackets have a unique 
design, curved, with carvings of peacocks 
and flowers flanking the Eight Auspicious 
Symbols and a 'bamboo-pattern edge' 
(1999 AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


► 



Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 staircase 

3 courtyard 

4 shops 

5 storage 

6 stables, modern extension 
removed in 2000 is shown 
here 

7 toilet vaults 

Level 2 has been omitted due to 
limited space 


Level 3 

8 Pabongka Rinpoches recep¬ 
tion room 

9 Rinpoches private bedroom 

10 open access terrace 

IKC/ML/HL/KO/AAI 



Level 3 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Ka36 Labrang Nyingpa 



South elevation (1999 AAJ. 



North elevation, kitchen building on left {1996 AAj. 


Site Description 

Ka36 Labrang Nyingpa (Bla brang rnying pa), extant. 

In the early 15th century, according to popular tradition in Lhasa, 
Je Tsongkapa gave Buddhist teachings for the people of Lhasa 
on this site. 

In the 1640s, the Fifth Dalai Lama resided here to personally 
oversee the restoration and extension of the Jokhang temple. 
Because of that, the house became known as 'the old labrang', 


and was the only non-monastic building in the old town except 
the Tromzikhang (Go/3) to be decorated with the penbey (span 
bad) brushwood frieze. 

The building was later given to the Ton family. Their ances¬ 
tral residence is in the Nyemo region west of Lhasa, the home 
of Tonmi Sambhota, inventor of the Tibetan alphabet, and the 
Tonpa family claim to be descended from him. In the 1912 war 
with China, the house was partly dynamited, but restored soon 
after. 57 

The family chapel was converted into a political meeting room 
after 1959, when the entire building was confiscated and turned 
over to the Barkor Neighbourhood Committee. In the mid-1990s, 
demolition was announced but successfully averted when many 
Lhasa residents went to the city government to request that the 
building be preserved because of its association with the Fifth 
Dalai Lama. The Neighbourhood Committee subsequently 
moved to another spot, and the building was transformed into 
public housing. 

Labrang Nyingpa consists of a three-floor main building that 
faces south to Barkor street, and a small courtyard and two 
attached service buildings. One, the stable building, is described 
under Ka49. The second is a building designed and used as 
kitchen, its plans are shown here. The main building preserves 
some excellent details, such as wood carvings and paintings. 

Structurally it is the same as type (A). 
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South elevation 

UJ/HXL) 


East elevation 

UJ/HXLI 


Plan, level 1 


4 storage 

5 toilet vaults 

6 kitchen annex, ground-floor 
used for storage 


main entrance, wooden 
stairs in corridor 
courtyard, with open 
stone stairs 
shops 


Level 2 

7 family chapel with raised pillars 
in centre [similar to Kha25) 

8 kitchen, with access to main 
building 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Level 3 

9 most decorated room 

10 terrace with raised pillars and 
historic paintings 

1 1 open terraces 
12 roofed access gallery with 
historic railing 

UJ/HXL/JH/KO/AAI 



Kitchen annex 
north elevation 



Kitchen annex 
east elevation 



Kitchen annex 
south elevation 
fall: EK/BU). 
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Kho31 Trizur Nganor Labrang 





Below: detail, main terrace with raised pillars facing the 
courtyard, fragments of paintings with religious motifs could 
be seen underneath whitewash applied during the Cultural 
Revolution (1995 AA). 



Plan, level 1 


Site Description 

Kha31 Trizur Nganor Labrang (Khri zur ngag nor bla 
brang), demolished 2002. 

Home of the 81st Ganden throneholder Ngawang Norbu 
(r. 1877-1881), who spent his retirement here. 

This 19th century building was a treasure of historic details. 
Memorable features were the gate with large bracket 
decoration, the terrace with fragments of paintings, the 
courtyard railings and old windows found throughout. 

Structurally it is the same as type (El). 




1 entrance 

2 courtyard, with extensions 

3 storage 

4 stables 

5 toilet vault 

6 rooms for rent 


7 terrace with raised pillars 

8 probably chapel room 

9 residential room with open terrace 

10 staff rooms 

11 this area was extensively modified 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Nga78 Yunggong-sha 


Site Description 

Nga78 Yunggong-sha (gYung dgon shag), demolished in 

2002 . 

This was the residence of an unidentified abbot of Sera Me 
college, who became the abbot of the Buddhist Yonghe- 
gong monastery in Beijing (in Tibetan, dGa' Idan byin 
chogs gling, today popularly known as 'Lama Temple'). 

Built in the first quarter of the 20th century, this is a 
small but attractive home. South-facing residential rooms 
on the third level and service rooms are organized around 
a rectangular courtyard. 

Structurally it is the same as type (El). 



East elevation [2000 AA). 




South-north section 

showing east-facing courtyard elevation (both: j/j. 


Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard, stairs in 
courtyard gallery 

3 storage 

4 stables 

5 toilet vault 
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Nya35 Ozer Labrang 




Courtyard 2, west-facing 
elevation (2001 YHJ. 


Location map 


Site Description 

Nya35 Ozer Labrang [Od zer bla brang), extant. 

The Lhasa residence of Ozer Rinpoche. This lineage 
comes from Markham in eastern Tibet, and was affili¬ 
ated to the Tsawa Khangtsen (Tsha ba khang tshan) of 
Sera Me college. 58 

Aufschnaiter listed this building as 'sKye legs khang 
chung , indicating that the Ozer Labrang acquired it 
after 1948. 

This building is an amalgam of rooms and courtyards 
joined together, indicating perhaps that it was built 
piece-meal. The masonry is rougher than usual for Lhasa. 

Structurally it is the same as type (E2). 


West elevation (1996 AA). 


North elevation (2000 AA). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 

North elevation 



West elevation 



u t ) > i w uW h, 

- ^ ^ . :a1 





South-north section 

through courtyard 3 on plan. 


toll:]]) 


Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 outer courtyard 

3 main residential courtyard 

4 courtyard with smaller residential unit 

5 courtyard with small residential unit 

6 shops 

7 toilet vault 

8 storage 

Level 2 

9 open terrace and residential room 

10 staff and service rooms 

11 terrace and main residential rooms 



i 



I *5 

' 0 



Level 2 
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Top: Banak Shol area, Ozer iabrang in centre, in 1993 [AA). 
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Type (I): Private Oracle Residences 


This is a Tibetan typology, tsenkhang (btson khang). 
These were generally the homes of mostly ordinary 
but sometimes noble families, with a tradition of one 
member in each generation, usually a daughter, becom¬ 
ing possessed by a spirit or deity. During trance, the 
medium could foretell the future, cure certain illnesses 
or help to solve problems. 

Lhasa also had institutionalized tsenkhang oracles 
operated by major monasteries. The private tsenkhang 
buildings were simple, mostly single-storey residences, 
but they always had a special room for propitiating the 
deity, where trance could take place and visitors be 
received. This is different for example from Ja21, the 
home of the Lamo monastery oracle, as the medium in 
this case would go into trance in the monastery. 

Old Lhasa had nearly a dozen of these, but they were 
banned and persecuted during the Cultural Revolution 
and so far this institution has not been rehabilitated. 
Their former homes have disappeared quickly. The last 
one was demolished in 2002. 














Nya24 Shongka Tsenkhang 



South elevation with gate (1996 AA). 


Site Description 

Nyo24 Shongka Tsenkhang (gShongs kha btsan 
khang ), demolished after 2000. 

This was a once famous residence of an oracle medium 
born to successive generations of an aristocratic family. 
In existence since the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
(r. 1642-1682), this was a rarer case of a deity pos¬ 
sessing male family members, in this case the father, 
and later the eldest brother. The family, consisting of 
husband, wife and three children, all moved to this 
one-storey building in 1936 from a location near Sera 
monastery. 59 

Many Lhasa people consulted this and similar ora¬ 
cles for predictions and to cure certain ailments con¬ 
nected with evil spirits or ghosts. 

The building was confiscated after 1959. After 
2000, it was bought and demolished by American 
entrepreneur Laurence Brahm, who then constructed a 
"New Age" hotel on the site, in the style of a Buddhist 
monastery. 


South elevation West-east section 

showing the south-facing veranda with raised pillars. 



Iboth: JJI 


Location map 




Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 courtyard[ sub-divided in modern times 

3 room with veranda where medium 
would fall in trance 

4 secluded residential room 

5 service rooms 

6 toilet vault 

UJ/KO/AA) 
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Type (J): Yellow Houses 


Buildings associated with the Sixth Dalai Lama (1683— 
ca. 1706) were painted ochre on the outside. They 
were known as yellow houses' by the people of 
Lhasa (khang ser). Except for the outstanding colour, 
these would not have any distinguishing feature except 
perhaps for a shrine commemorating him (though no 
such shrine survived the Cultural Revolution). This fol¬ 
lows the Tibetan tradition that while temple buildings 
are coloured red, residences of high lamas or powerful 
oracle spirits (for example, the tsenkhong-s of Lhasa) are 
coloured ochre. The young Sixth Dalai Lama was not a 
monk, and is believed to have dallied in the houses of 
some of his female admirers, which were subsequently 
painted ochre in his honour. The Tromzikhang palace 
originally erected as his residence was not coloured 
ochre in living memory, perhaps because of the other 
fateful events that took place there after him (see Gal3 
above). 

The ochre paint-wash is renewed annually by the resi¬ 
dents, as tradition has it. The tone can vary considera¬ 
bly from year to year. 

The last two original buildings of this group have been 
surveyed, Co42 (similar to type (D) and Nyo54 (simi¬ 
lar to type (El). Another yellow building, the popular 
Makye Arne restaurant on the Barkor, carries on the 
tradition of the yellow colour and even has a shrine, 
but is a 1990s construction of pre-fab concrete slabs 
on the site of one of the original buildings. Nyo54 has 
since been demolished, giving Co42 a special value 
as the last surviving authentic building in Lhasa associ¬ 
ated with the Sixth Dalai Lama. 






Ca42 Lubu Gowa Khangser 



View from south-west during demolition of two neighbouring buildings (1997 AA). 


Door of prayer room and Sixth 
Dalai Lama's shrine 12001 YHj. 



Site Description 

Co42 Lubu Gowa Khangser [Klu sbug go bo khang 
ser), extant. 

Built around 1700, it later became a property of 
Drepung monastery. Before 1959, there was the resi¬ 
dence of a Drepung lama called Nyendrak upstairs. 
The remaining rooms were rented out. During Monlam, 
Drepung monks would reside here. 

The upstairs monk apartment has well-crafted details 
and a well-preserved orgo floor. The other rooms are 
simple in design and detailing. The upper floor is built 
from mud bricks. A shrine within the building devoted to 
the Sixth Dalai Lama was destroyed after 1959. 


The building was restored by the Lhasa City Cultural 
Relics Bureau in 2002. 

Structurally it is the same as type (D). 
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5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Right: approach 
from south 
(1994 AA). 

Below right: 
approach from 
east (1994 AA). 


Right: south-fac¬ 
ing courtyard 
elevation 
(1994 AA). 

Below right: 
south elevation 
obscured by 
new construction 
(1998 AA). 


Panoramic view from east (1994 AA). 




Left: detail of rounded corner at 
north-eastern side (2001 YH). 

Below: detail, north elevation (1994 AA). 















































East elevation 



North elevation 



West-east section 




Plan, level 1 

1 main entrance 

2 main courtyard 

3 former storeroom for monastic 
utensils, converted to housing 

4 toilet vault serving both upper levels 


Level 2 

5 former monks' assembly room and 
shrine to Sixth Dalai Lama 

6 apartments 


Level 3 

7 apartment with private terrace 

8 apartment with private terrace 

9 apartment with private terrace 
] 0 apartment with private terrace 

UJ/KO/AA) 



















































































































































































































































Nya54 Khcmgser Tronpa-sha 


5 Lhasa Town House Typology 



Site Description 

Nyo54 Khangser Tronpa-sha (Khang ser khron 
pa shag), demolished after 2000. 

According to the residents in the year 2000, this 
was the home of a consort of the Sixth Dalai 
Lama, coming from a minor noble or wealthy 
trading family. 



South-facing courtyard eleva¬ 
tion (1994 Ml 


The building was well-designed, and had many 
well-crafted details, including a south-facing 
sitting room with many decorated wooden ele¬ 
ments, such as tracery windows and railings. The 
upper floor was built from mud bricks, the toilet 
was a separate tower. 

Structurally it is the same as type (El). 



Approach from eastern stretch 
of Lingkor road during demoli¬ 
tion of neighbouring building, 
Nyo55 (1994 M). 
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South elevation 



East elevation 



West-east section 

showing terrace with raised pillars. 



loll: HI 


Plan, level 1 

1 entrance 

2 rooms on rent, also for shops 

3 courtyard, stairs under gallery 

4 storage 

5 toilet vault 

Level 2 

6 open access gallery 

7 main living room with raised pillars 
and terrace 

8 residential 




UJ/KO/AA) 
































































































































5 Lhasa Town House Typology 


Notes 

For the history of Dasang Damdul Tsarong, see 
foremost Tsarong 2000, Dhondup 1986:44ff 
and Goldstein 1989:66n.4; Goldstein 
1989:177ff and Aufschnaiter 1983:73 have 
information on the Pomdatsang brothers. 

See Petech 1973:161 ff for a history of the 
Shatra family; Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen in pri¬ 
vate communication, Lhasa 1998, suggested 
the year 1816 as date for construction. 

3 Petech 1973:174-178. 

Petech 1973:32-39 has the family's history. 
See Petech 1977:95 for details on the mar¬ 
riage. 

Dorje Yuthok, personal communication; Petech 
1973:124-127 gives the family's history, calling 
it the premier family in the region of Dakpo, and 
also offers alternative spellings of the name. The 
13th Dalai Lama's elder brother married into the 
family in 1896; this did not give the Trumpa 
family Yabshi status, reserved only for the par¬ 
ents of a Dalai Lama. For more details see also 
Alexander and Azevedo 1998:37 
Source wishing to remain anonymous, per¬ 
sonal communication 1998; Petech 1973:154- 
158 has the family history. They fell from grace 
for a short period after the Sino-Tibetan war 
1912. 

Lha'utara, interview 1995 and Tseyang 
Changngopa, personal communication, 1998. 
9 Tsering 2000:113. 

Information provided by Matthew Akester and 
Lhasa resident Tubten Khetsun. 

Sites surrounding this house are marked on 
the Aufschnaiter map, and were described 
by local residents during visits in 1991 and 
1994. For the eight geomantic temples, see 
Alexander 2005:91-100. The temple behind 
the Donwang house was destroyed during or 
soon after 1959, no photographs are known. 

Information was provided by Migmar (1996— 
2000 Lhasa), Tseyang Changngopa (1998 
Lhasa), Lha'utara (1995 Dharamsala); see also 
Petech 1973:122-124 for the early family his¬ 
tory. 

Petech 1973:25-28 has the history of the 
family. 

Namgyal 1994:28-63 and TP personal com¬ 
munication Lhasa 1995. 

Petech 1973:84 has the history of the family, 
see also Bell 1992:66-68. 


16 Tsarong 2000:12. 

17 Rato 1977:152. 

The history is based on Petech 1973:92 and 
information from relatives based in Lhasa, see 
also Sorensen & Hazod 2007:62-65 for more 
information and photos. 

19 Petech 1973:89-91. 

Dhondup 1986:64ff. and Goldstein 
1993:146-177 describe the rise and fall of 
Kumbey in detail. Kumbey later became one 
of the founders of the Tibet Improvement Party 
movement. 

21 See Petech 1973:127-132. 

Personal communication, Dorje Yuthok 1995 
and local residents, 1997. 

Local residents and Dorje Yuthok 2005. 

24 Petech 1972:218-218 has the full story, infor¬ 

mation was also provided by L.T. Tonzur, India 
1995. 

For Lamo monastery, see Sorensen and 
Hazod 2007:666, for Meru monastery see 
Alexander 2005:125-140; the history is based 
on personal communication with the oracle 
medium and Lha'utara, India 1995. 

26 A Lhasa street song from that time com¬ 
mented: "In Lhundrup Dzong in Penbo, the mas¬ 
ter's [Reting] power was too strong, the hare 
[Shodo] should have stayed on the mountain, 
but he got hung from the flagpole." {'Phan po 
Ihun grub rdzong du, sku dbang btsan rang 
drag nas, ri bong ri la sdod mkhan, dar po che 
la btag nas), personal communication Sonam 
Wangdu and Migmar, Lhasa 1998, translation 
help Lhundrup Dorje. 

Information provided by Matthew Akester 
(written communication 2010) and source 
Tubten Khetsun. 

Based on Khetsun 2008:1-8, the autobiogra¬ 
phy of Changchup Lodro's son. 

Dorje Yuthok, personal communication India 
2005. 

30 Between 1788 and 1855 the two countries 
fought three wars over control of trading routes 
and monetary issues, see Uprety 1980 and 
Petech 1972 for details on Tibetan-Nepali rela¬ 
tions. Further information was kindly provided 
by community members in Lhasa and Nepal, 
and by M. Akester. 

Filippi 1995:134, Desideri calls it Trussi- 
khang, with the unlikely translation 'House of 
Dancing'. 
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Petech 1972 deals in great detail with these 
events, I am indebted to Joachim Karsten for 
sharing his unpublished paper, [Karsten, forth¬ 
coming], which offers valuable information on 
the ambans. Five of these tablets survived, even 
though the corridor has since been turned into 
a noodle restaurant. 

Based on interviews with Ugyen (Lhasa 1995 
and 1998) who formerly held the position of 
mipon, and Tonzur 1995, Sorensen & Hazod 
2007:502 and CHMC 13, 1991:56-57 
According to former Tibetan government official 
Mr. Tonzur, the maximum number of prisoners 
kept at a single time was 37. For a somewhat 
controversial look at the Tibetan legal system, 
see French 2002. 

34 Interview in Lhasa, 22/9/99, conducted with 
the help of Matthew Akester; further information 
was supplied by Dorje Yuthok (India 1995); 
the volumetric unit of one ke ( khal] corresponds 
roughly to 14 kg; in 1947 3 sho (zho) was 
the price of an egg, according to Aufschnaiter 
1983:197. 

Personal communication, Dorje Yuthok (India 
1995) and Sonam Wangdu (Lhasa 2000). 

36 For this institution, see chapter 3, page 41 
and chapter 4 page 52 of the present work, 
also CHMC 13, 1991:57-58 and Goldstein 
1968:53; for the Den Jatsang family I have 
relied on personal communication with Dorje 
Yuthok, India 1995. 

For Ramoche and Gyuto, see Alexander 
2005:75-89 and Sorensen 1994:274. 

Shakapa 2010:334ff and Karsten (forthcom¬ 
ing). 

39 Published by Schuh 1981:83. 

40 Waddell 1905:425. 

41 Personal communication with Dorje Yuthok 

1995 and elderly Ganden Khangsar residents 

2000 . 

42 Dorje Yuthok (2005), for speculation about 
the relationship between the Reting regent and 
the Chogtray family, see Goldstein 1989:340. 

43 Personal communication, former Tibetan gov¬ 
ernment official Maya, India 2005. 

44 For Meru Nyingpa, see Alexander 2005:103- 
123. 

45 For this temple, see Alexander 2005:96-97 

46 See Alexander 2005:297. 

Lha'utara, personal communication, India 

2005. 


48 Dorje Yuthok and Rinchen Sandhutsang, per¬ 
sonal communication, India 2005. 

49 The family is mentioned in Goldstein 
1989:471-473; the family name implies that 
one member once held the post of leader over 
100 soldiers in the Tibetan army. 

For these temples, see Alexander 2005, 
chapters 3, 12 and 13. 

Lall 2001:111, citing trader Manikratna 
Kansakar, born 1933. 

52 Ibid. 114. 

53 See Alexander 2005:297. 

54 Lha'utara, personal communication India 
2005. 

55 Sorensen & Hazod 2007:62 mention an 
autobiography of the Rinpoche, which was 
unavailable to me; information here is based on 
Dorje Yuthok (personal communication 1995) 
and local sources in Lhasa. 

56 See Goldstein 1989:464ff. 

Petech 1973:64ff has the family history, also 
personal communication with Tonzur, India 
2005. See also the 1996 documentary film 
by Duan Jinchan, 'No. 16 Barkor Street', which 
largely takes place inside this building. 

58 According to Lhasa resident Tubten Khetsun, 

information courtesy M. Akester. 

Personal communication, Nechung Ugyen-la, 
India 1995. 
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A) Large Mansions with Service Wings 


D) Tenement Houses - Large Residential Compounds 





El) Rectangular Residential Build¬ 
ings with Courtyards 


E2) Irregularly Shaped Build¬ 
ings with Courtyards 


E3) Smaller Buildings without Courtyards 



F) Single-storey Rectangular Build¬ 
ings with Courtyards 



G) Summer Houses 


H) Residences of Lamas 


I) Private Oracle Residences 


J) Yellow Houses 


















6 Characteristics of the Lhasa House 



Characteristics of the Lhasa House 


The 127 surveyed Lhasa houses have been classified as follows: 


Lhasa House Typologies 


Type 

Description 

Maximum no. 
of floors 

Tibetan term 

Number of 
buildings 

A 

Large Mansions with Service Wings 

3 

Zimsha 

13 

B 

Medium-sized Mansions 

2 

Zimsha 

18 

C 

Buildings with State or Public Functions 

3 

various 

7 

D 

Tenement Houses - Large Residential Compounds 

3 

Gora 

9 

El 

Rectangular Residential Buildings with Courtyards 

3 

dependent on status of owner, 
mostly Zimchung or Goro 

31 

E2 

Irregularly Shaped Buildings with Courtyards 

3 

depending on owner, either 
Zimchung or Gora 

25 

E3 

Small Multi-Storey Buildings without Courtyards 

3 

Gora 

7 

F 

Single-Storey Rectangular Buildings with Courtyards 

1 

Gora 

5 

G 

Summer Houses 

2 

Trokhang 

1 

H 

Residences of Lamas 

3 

tabrang 

8 

1 

Residence of Oracle Medium 

1 

Tsenkhang 

1 

j 

Yellow Houses Associated with the Sixth Dalai Lama 

3 

Khangser 

2 


Lhasa House Types 


The majority of surveyed buildings belong to category 
(El), rectangular buildings with a central courtyard, not 
associated with any particular section of Tibetan soci¬ 
ety. Homes associated strongly with the aristocracy, (A) 
and (B), constitute 24% of the total. Homes associated 
with members of the Buddhist clergy, (H), constitute 
only 5%, but that is because Lhasa's many temples 
and monasteries are not included here. The clergy, 
either individuals or monastic institutions, owned (rather 
than inhabited) a much larger share of all properties 
surveyed, see below. 



El 

23 % 


Share of typologies in percent. 
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Ownership Analysis 

Ownership around 1948 of the 127 historic buildings 
surveyed 1992-2000 can be broken down as follows: 

53 buildings, or 42% were owned by members of the 
aristocracy. 

29 buildings, or 23% were owned by members of the 
clergy. 

36 buildings, or 28% were owned by commoners. 

9 buildings, or 7% were government-owned (one by 
the government of Nepal, the others by the Tibetan 
government). 

This data can only give a general indication of about 
building ownership in Lhasa in 1948. Building survival 
prior to 1998 must be characterized as accidental, as 
specific information about how buildings were chosen 
for replacement are lacking. The majority of surviving 
historic buildings are the former homes of aristocrats, 
followed by homes of commoners. 


28 % 



Ownership in 1948 of 
surveyed buildings. 


42 % 


23 % 


| Aristocracy 
I Clergy 
Commoner 
I Government 


Distribution in Old Lhasa's 
Neighbourhoods 

Regarding the distribution of building types, it is impor¬ 
tant to note that Aufschnaiters coordinates did not con¬ 
form to the traditional neighbourhoods of Lhasa. No 
administrative divisions in the inner city existed in 1948. 
The boundaries between the traditional neighbour¬ 
hoods are often blurry, as was corroborated during 
the 1990s survey (see chapter 5, page 70 for a 
map showing major neighbourhoods of old Lhasa). 
Aufschnaiter simply drew lines along major alleyways 
to divide the inner city area into 9 sectors, labeled Ca, 
Cho, Jo, Go, Ka, Kha, Nga, Nyo, and Jo. 


The Co area has the largest concentration of the grand 
mansions of type (A). Aufschna iter's Co coordinate 
incorporates the traditional Lhasa neighbourhood Lubu, 
as well as a stretch of the Lingkor and a large area 
that some sources simply called 'the area south of the 
Barkor'. Presumably, this was considered a good neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The Cho and Jo areas were dominated by large mon¬ 
asteries, and only one significant cluster of buildings is 
preserved, located in Cho near the Ramoche temple. 

The Go area includes the Kirey and Tromzikhang 
neighbourhoods; in Kirey, a major cluster of historic 
buildings was found preserved. 

The Ko area, which incorporates the central Barkor 
neighbourhood, has mostly buildings of types (El), (E2) 
and (E3), and is also the densest neighbourhood. 

Included within the Kho area is the Shasarzur neigh¬ 
bourhood, where an important cluster of historic 
buildings was preserved until 2002. Another Kho 
neighbourhood, called Chingur or Tengyeling, includes 
only scattered individual historic buildings. 

The Ngo area incorporates a cluster of buildings in 
the Tebumgang (Thai spungs sgang) neighbourhood, 
other neighbourhoods included under Ngo had been 
stripped of most of their historic buildings before the 
survey could be carried out. 

The Nyo area has the highest concentration of homes 
owned by commoners. It largely corresponds to the 
Banak Shol neighbourhood, the area of 'black tents'. 
This is a reference to the fact that most of the area's 
inhabitants originally came from the eastern Kham 
region, and the first settlement, centuries ago, may 
have consisted of tents woven from black yak hair. 

The urban setting was an important influence on the 
form of the historic Lhasa house. The structure of the 
old town area resembles a spider's web. From a core, 
the Barkor neighbourhood with thejokhang temple, ten 
major alleyways radiate outwards. Small alleys intersect 
these semi-radials, forming almost concentric circles. Of 
course, none of the alleyways are completely straight. 

The winding alleyways of old Lhasa constituted one of 
the city's most outstanding visual characteristics. During 
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Appendix 4: Thejamyang scroll 


to the glazed sitting room (gZim chung nyi od) faces south and [its frame] 
is decorated with lotus flower relief. The vermilion door panel (Me long) 
has a jamb along the top and a lock fixture, and the handle (sGo 'bor) is 
fitted with a ring and finely inlaid with a combination of silver and gold. 
The door curtains are bordered and lined with white woollen cloth of the 
best quality (sPu hrug). Above the door is bunting of white silk with standard 
three colour hem, yellow, red and blue (Gong 'ja'). The walls around the 
doorway on three sides are painted)?). Inside is a five-pillar space with one 
tall pillar at the centre supporting a raised section of the ceiling (mThong ka 
ring gcig). The pillars are painted vermilion and three of them are wrapped 
in red cloth (Thums rdar bu dmar po). [The raised section forming a sky¬ 
light] on the north and east sides of the roof up to the north pillar is closed 
off by six sections of lattice, and the floor area of the chamber beneath 
this has a wooden plank floor (mThil spang), and is bordered with screens 
(sGo spang). The east-facing door of the chamber has a lock fixture, and 
there is a box stairs (sGrom skas) of three steps. On the east side is a pair 
of two-panel windows, with a set of coloured curtains. To the south are two 
pillar capitals [carved] with the elephant trunk design, and the interior walls 
[on this side] are painted [in a single colour] (bZang tshon byibs phyug), 
with bands of colour at waist level and painted bunting along the ceiling 
(sKed ris thang sham gad gtsang ). On the south wall are paintings of the 
religious sponsor Ha-shang and the six symbols of longevity, within rain¬ 
bow circles ('Ja' skor). The faces of the beams are painted dark blue and 
decorated with the dog's nose design (Khyi sna ris) and the golden dragon 
and lotus flower motif (gSer 'brug pad ris). On the capitals are paintings 
of Tsipata demons ('Dzi par) holding jewels, made with gold leaf (gSer 
shog). The north and east walls are painted [i.e., plain colour with sKed 
ris and Thang sham]. The sky-light (mThongs) has a canopy roof with six 
support poles and black painted borders (Nag phyug), and a rain canopy 
of white silk. There is a rain mantle of fine white cloth (Chu yar ka chi dkar 
po) to cover the sky-light area on all sides, and bunting of white silk with 
three-colour hem. The whole ceiling area [inside] has a lining of patterned 
cloth. In the interior, there is a toilet one small rafter section in size, lit by a 
west facing aperture (dKar khung). On the south-facing door there is a lock 
fixture. The rent [for the sitting room] is thirty Srang. 

To the west of the entrance is a one-panel window and a stairway to the 
upper floor [roof] with seven steps. On the roof parapet there is a shrine 
(lHa rten) together with wood-cube and slate coping with earth piled on 
top (Bad g.yam nya skyabs) all very well made and immaculate. 

Furnishings: 

A list of the symbols of body, speech and mind and other possessions 
in the residential chamber (gZim chung). The scroll paintings (Zhal thang) 
include; one refuge tree mounted on dark blue brocade, with inner bands 
of red and yellow, a patterned cloth cover and silver pole tips (dNgul 
tog) (it has both front cover (Rlung bsnon) and back lining (rGyab sha)); 
one Avalokitesvara-Kharsapani (Sems nyid ngal gso) together with atten¬ 
dant deity (lHa mgron), mounted on dark blue brocade with inner band of 
red, front cover of patterned cloth and back lining; one white Mahakala 
mounted on dark blue brocade without gold, with inner bands of red and 
yellow, sandalwood pole tips, front cover of patterned cloth and back 


lining; one Machen (rMa chen) [spom ra] mounted on dark blue "Drung 
'don" brocade with sandalwood pole tips, front cover of patterned cloth 
and back lining. 

Statues (sKu'i gras): one Lama Tsongkapa holding a vase, which was filled 
and blessed by Panchen Losang Yeshe, and has a crown, cape and apron; 
one gilded statue of Longdol Rinpoche; one Buddha image from a mould, 
the size of a fist with thumb extended (mKhyid gang), gilded and with 
Lantsa script on the backside, with a set of clothes; one statue of Maitreya 
in gilt copper on a coloured throne with lotus stems to the left and right, 

with a Stupa on his forehead and five [.?]; one white Tara statue 

made from a mould and gilded; a series of three white Tara statues with 

[.?]; one gilded Jowo statue, and another both gilded and painted, 

both with crowns and clothes; Tsongkapa and his two chief disciples (rje 
yab sras gsum); Amitayus and White Tara. [Also] six new miniature paint¬ 
ings (Tsag li); one set of Vajra and bell made in Derge; a fine quality 
Chinese shrine cabinet in black lacquer (Nag rtsi ma) with ten [alcoves?] 
doors and a canopy roof; a three-stepped red bookstand (Chos stegs) with 
gold painted design; a new fine-quality shrine cabinet from Peking with ten 
glass doors, with two layers of cloud design along the top; an incense box 
(sPos gzhong) with carved and gilded dragon design. 

Seats: 

A pair of folding cushions ('Bol gdan) in red woollen cloth; a "Kepisu" 
(Khe bi su) seat edged with yellow woollen cloth [?], with a back drape of 
yellow "Drung 'don" brocade with dark blue piping and white piece at the 
top; a Kepisu carpet in yellow and white, one fathom ('Dorn gang) in height 
and a little more than half a fathom in width, with a Svastik border; a new 
pair of bamboo mats a little more than a fathom in length; a pair of cotton 
mattresses (sKyong Idan) in blue with red and yellow borders and green 
around the edge, and a pair [of cushions?] one square in size (Kha gang); 
a pair of vermilion coloured tables (brKyang Icog); a new heating stove (Ho 
phing) of good-quality, made of fine copper, about eight handspans (mTho) 
and five finger widths in diameter; a square [metal offering bowl?] (Ting lo) 
wrapped in red cloth; a gilded table with two drawers ('Then sgam) which 
belonged to Longdol Lama; a [kind of chair with backrest?] (Khri'u shing ) 
with silver ornamentation. 

In the reception hall (Tshoms chen): a vermilion shrine cabinet decorated 
with gold, with seven alcoves (Gra mig) and a double lotus-relief base, 
[resting on] [a pair of] two tables (mDun Icog), and with layered lotus 
relief along the top; a Buddha statue made of clay mixed with medicinal 
substances, one elbow-to-fingertip distance ('Khru gang) in height, together 
with cape and crown; another clay Buddha statue one hand span in 
height; five assorted clay statues; a scroll painting of six-armed Mahakala 
on blue cloth with gold (decoration), with a cover with rainbow cloud 
design in red and yellow cloth (sMan tsi), and silver pole tips; a small scroll 
painting of four-armed Mahakala; a white crystal vessel (Nor gzhong); a 
teacup with bristle finish (sPu rengs), slightly damaged; another shrine cabi¬ 
net decorated with "fleur de lis" (Bab la gser bris) design in gold, with eight 
door portals and a lattice surround, together with a two-door cupboard for 
offering cakes (gTor sgam), [resting on] two tables and with layered lotus 
relief [along the top] ... [illegible] ....together with a lock fixture made with 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


bulb-headed copper nails (Rag gi mdzo sna). 

Books: 

The complete works of Je Tsongkapa in eighteen volumes wrapped in 
two bundles of patterned cloth; the root text of the Vinaya Sutra-s, cloth 
wrapped, with boards; the [first] eight sections of Je Jamyang Shepa's 
exegetical treatises, together with the root texts, in one large volume; a 
commentary on the Be bum sngon po in one volume; the Chone edition of 
Grel bo bzhi sbrags in two volumes; Je Jamyang Shepa's Prajnoporamita, 
complete except for the seventh chapter, in one volume; the Du ku la'i 
gos bzong biography of the Fifth Dalai Lama in two volumes; an exegesis 
of the commentary on the Go Ian gnam Icogs 'khor lo called Clarifying 
the path to liberation; [Tsongkapa s] sNgags rim chen mo in one volume, 
wrapped in red cloth; the Astasahasrika-prajnaparamita in one volume; the 
Bhadrakalpa Sutra in two volumes; the Lalitavistara Sutra in one large and 
one small volume; the third to eighth volumes of the collected works of Je 
Jamyang Shepa KonchokJigme Wangpo; the esoteric teachings (bKa' rgya 
ma) of Kunkyen Jamyang Shepe Dorje Ngawang Tsondru; and from the 
miscellany, two copies [?] of the rDo rje'i tshig sbram esoteric instructions on 
the practice of the peaceful and wrathful forms of Manjusri; the discourse 
on the rDud rtog pa bdun [?]; two copies [?] of the amended instructions on 
Yamantaka-ekavira from the 'Jigs byed bsnyen sgrub las gsum; instructions 
on the propitiation of Yamantaka with two arms; an extensive work on 
the propitiation of Yamantaka; pith instructions on the development and 
completion stages [of the Yamantaka Tantra]; exegesis on the practice of 
peaceful and wrathful forms (of Yamantaka); the Bhi sha bsrung ba'i man 
ngag commentary on the Drug bcu ma ritual; 'Khrul 'khor khams gsum 
rnam rgyaI gyi zhi ba'i chog sgrig; the subjugation rites of Yamantaka, 
Rengs pa, 'Phrul 'khor khams gsum mams gnon, ICag mkhar dri Ian; pith 
instructions on Guhyasamaja and their practical application, pith instruc¬ 
tions on the development and completion stages of the Guhyasamaja 
Tantra, practical application of the completion stage, instructions on the 
different Guhyasamaja practice traditions of the Mahasiddha-s, and on the 
propitiation of Guhyasamaja; answers to disciples' questions, combined 
[instructions] on the practical application of gCod teachings; explanation 
of the Nagaraj Sadhana empowerment, its forty nine [parts?] explanations 
of 'Pho ba, Grong 'jug, Chu tshod and others, all together with some 
of the original manuscripts, collected in one volume and bound in red 
cloth; also, a small collection of poetic composition; an explanation of letter 
writing; a collection of devotional prayers; a Guide to Entering The Three 
Doorways of the Buddha's Teaching; a series of praises to various Lamas; 
songs of realisation; water oblation according to Jowo [Atisa]'s tradition; 
an explanation of water oblation; prayers and blessings for the assembly 
[of disciples]; a few guides (Grangs 'dren); an explanation of 'Pho ba; 
the bKru 'jam [purification rite?] of the Nagaraj; [Gyalwa?] Tsangyang 
Gyatso's replies to questions (Dri len); replies to questions on the essentials 
of practical application; a collection of replies to questions entitled Tsinta 
ma ni'i 'phreng ba zung 'jug 'phrul spong nyin byed; amended instructions 
on gZungs 'bul; an exegetical work on Madhaymika (Thai gyur che ba) 
extracted from a general corpus; a general commentary [?] on Vinaya; two 
copies [?] of [Je Jamyang Shepa's] annotations on philosophical schools; 


mTha' 'bra! sgrub pa'i gter mdzod; a commentary on Je Rendawa's replies 
to questions; Fundamentals of Logic from the second chapter of the com¬ 
mentaries; guide to the 'Grel skang brgya rtsa brgyad; instructions (Zhal 
shes) on the recitation of the dGa' Idan lha brgya ma; two copies of replies 
to questions on the greater and lesser Lam rim; pith instructions on Lam rim; 
notes and commentary on Guru Puja; Ka la pa'i dik chen nag po gro shes; 
Legs sbyar gnad bsdus; sTan nag gsal byed dbyangs can zhal lung; a 
few epistles (chab shog); a minor correspondence [?] on poetic composi¬ 
tion; the biography of Tsongkapa written on cloth; a guide (dKar chag) to 
Ganden [monastery]; a chronology of Buddhist history; two copies of the 
dictated biography; collected essentials from the sGrub thabs rgya mtsho; 
amended instructions on three series [?] of Nam sras lha Inga based on the 
Ba ri brgya rtsa; a work on rites of consecration entitled bKra shis rdo ma'i 
zur rgyan; an explanation of consecration; a work on consecration entitled 
bKra shis rab rgyas and a collection of deity Sadhana-s; the first five vol¬ 
umes of Palden Losang Chogyen's collected works wrapped in one cloth 
bundle; a number of titles from the collected works of Changkya Ngawang 
Losang Choden - Lam rim tshig bead kun mkhyen bde lam, sKyabs gro'i 
khrid yig rgyas bsdus, Bio sbyong stan rdud chen mo khrid yig, along with 
the ritual for the Seven Branch Prayer and the Sukhavati Prayer, together 
in one volume; the greater and lesser verses of the Lam rim, together with 
chapter headings, in one volume; the Legs bshad snying po, rTsa ba shes 
rab, 'Jam dpal zhal lung and sTong thun ska I bzang mig 'byed [together] in 
one volume; [Tsongkhapa's] Lam rim chen mo with notes and commentary 
in two volumes; several titles from Kungtang Rinpoche's collected works, 
including an explanation of the Four Noble Truths, an explanation of the 
rNam thar sgo gsum rten grel, a work on the fundamentals of the constitu¬ 
ents of mind called mKhas pa'i 'jug ngog and another on the fundamentals 
of the 'Dul ba rgya mtsho called Nor bu'i phreng ba. 

[Final Paragraph]: One incense box, one treasure vase wrapped in cloth, 
one jewel vase, one auspicious arrow (mDa' dar), one lance spear (bTsan 
mdung) [for practical use], one throne with back cloth, one new table 
(mDun Icog) of good-quality, vermilion in colour with gold leaf decoration, 
one cupboard for offering Torma cakes (gTor sgrom) vermilion in colour with 
gold leaf decoration, two door panels with handles (sBos), and beneath 
that another door with portico surround and handle. 

A smaller box for offering cakes, in vermilion, with door; a pair of cupboards 
(Cha sgam) divided into [altogether] eight sections, a [modern-style?] long 
bed with storage drawer beneath (sGam khri ring ba), two seats (gDan 
khri), two large wooden beds, two offering lamps, one larger and one 
smaller, made with eight measures [?] (bsDoms ngo brgyad) [of silver?]. 

Written in a Water Bird year (1933-1873-1813) as a list of religious 
objects, devotional materials and general household possessions. 

[The final sentence is unclear but may indicate that the document originally 
bore a seal] 

The document was purchased in Lhasa in the summer of 1998. 

It is handwritten on Tibetan hand-made paper in scroll format. 

Translated by Matthew Akester in 1999. 
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Glossary 


Glossary 


The Houses 


Amgo Pembar o^q^qarqq*; [A mgo dpal 'bar] 

Bonsho q^2j^’ [Bon shod] 

Bumtang ['Phyong rgyas 'bum thang] 

Chabtsom a&q'a&jsr [Chab tshoms] 

Chogtray gg’q^sr [ICog bkras] 

Chotrikhang qa^'§'R£' [mChod khri khang] 

Dakpo Trumpa ^arq’l&rq' [Dvags po bhrum pa] 

Dekyi Khangchung [bDe skyid khang chung] 

Dekyi Khangsar |gFq’q^’|^RC'g*F' [sKyid ras bde skyid khang 
gsar] 

Delek Khangsar q^’ajq|q’qE’q|SF' [bDe legs khang gsar] 

Do-khang Chang ^RE’gc:* [rDo khang byang] 

Dokyizur [rDo ker zur] 

Donwang ^’^qc; [Don dbang] 

Drinara ['Bri na ra] 

Dzomora qE?3f*; [mDzo mo ra] 

Gampo-sha gp^qv^ [sGam po shag] 

Ganden Khangsar ^qp^3fRCR|SF; [dGa' Idan khang gsar] 
Gangka-sha §p*|R*;.*|*T|' [sGang mkhar shag] 

Gedotsang [dGe rdo tshang] 

Gora-shar gpqj=|*; [sGo ra shar] 

Gorkha Nyingpa [Ghor sdod shag] 

Go-tri Tsongkhang jj^srifc’RC [sGo sgrigs tshong khang] 

Gowa Khangtsen Sj-q-RCSt^' [Go ba khang tshan] 

Gyalcheling [rGyal byed gling] 

Gyal-nub Tashi Khangsar jq^q*qgv^q'Rc;’q|qx; [rGyal nub bkra 
shis khang gsar] 

Gyantse-nub rfjq*£’^q r [rGyal rtse nub] 

Gyantse-shar [rGyal rtse shar] 

Gyantse Tsongkhang £jar|rafc'Rt:' [rGyal rtse tshong khang] 
Gyantse Tsora [rGyal rtse tshos ra] 

Gyapontsang qg’gq3y£b’ [brGya dpon tshang] 

Gyatso Tashi (Nga94) ^'qa?qg’^*r [rGya mtsho bkra shis] 

Gyatso Tashi (Nya39) cFj*qa?qg'^q' [rGya mtsho bkra shis] 

Jagdrag [ICags sprag] 


Jamyang-kyil ['Jam dbyangs dkyil] 

Jebumgang Khangkhung [rje 'bum mchod khang 

khang khungs] 

Jonangtsang e^e^e' [Jo nang tshang] 

Junpa [Jun pa] 

Kadung Khangsar [sKad gdung khang gsar] 

Kagye-shar [Ka brgyad shar] 

Kame Tara rr|’s)s^F' [Ka med rta ra] 

Khangsar REq|KF’ [Khang gsar] 

Khangser Tronpa-sha [Khang ser khron pa shag] 

Kharden qR*/^’ [mKhar Idan] 

Khardo Labrang qRx^*grgE’ [mKhar rdo bla brang] 

Kirey Rawa-til |^FqF'q’qsfar [sKyid ras ra ba mthil] 

Kirey School |^Fq'|jq’qj' [sKyid ras slob grva] 

Kuchug Damdul [Khu byug dgra 'dul] 

Kunsangtse nja^q^’ir [Kun bzang rtse] 

Kyaka-sha g’R’^’ [sKya kha shar] 

Kyikyi Khangchung |^’|i^RE*e|E’ [sKyid skyid khang chung] 

Kyime [sKyid smad] 

Labrang Nyingpa gj’gE’^E’q' [Bla brang mying pa] 

Lamo arsfgE’Sjt* [La mo Icang grong] 

Lhalu Podrang ^rgpfgE' [lHa klu pho brang] 

Lhasa's General Post Office gqjq'RE' [sBrags khang] 

Lingtsang Labrang |E'^E’§|’gE' [Gling tshang bla brang] 

Liushar [sNe'u shag] 

Lodron SfqSfsf [Lo mgron] 

Lubu Gowa Khangser ^^^q’RC'q^ [Klu sbug go ba khang ser] 
Lubum-sha [Klu bum shag] 

Manitang sr^'qE' [Ma ni thang] 

Marlampa (Gal3b) jpvai*rq- [sMar lam pa] 

Mariam pa (Ga42) g^'qq'q' [sMar lam pa] 

Monkyiling [sMon skyid gling] 

Nagchagtsang [Nag Icag tshang] 

Namse Khangsar gprg*rREq|*F; [rNam sras khang gsar] 
Nangka-nub 3^'nj'^q’ [Nang ka nub] 
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Nangmamo apsrSf [Nang ma mo] 

Nang-nub 3p3jq' [Nang nub] 

Nangtse-sha [sNang rtse shag las khungs] 

Nedron-sha [sNe mgron shag] 

New Ngakhang [sNgags khang gsar pa] 

Numa c^sr [Nu ma] 

Nyarong-sha School spK^qi’gq’SJ’ [Nang rong shag] 

Ongdu Khangsar ^qcT^arfzj^qjSF' [dBang 'dus khang gsar] 

Ozer Labrang ['Od zer bla brang] 

Pabongka Labrang q’qh’R'g'gc [Pho bong kha bla brang] 

Pa I ha q^-qc; [Pha jo lha khang] 

Paljorling ^qqTj^qp [dPal 'byor gling] 

Palrong-sha ^qq'gc:'^' [dPal grong shag] 

Peching Tsongkhang q^afc’pn:' [Pe cin tshong khang] 

Podrang Sarba q'g^q^’q' [Pho brang gsar pa] 

Pomdatsang [sPo mda' tshang] 

Ragtsipa *q]’£q’q' [Rag rtsib pa] 

Ramgo Khangchung [Ra mgo khang chung] 

Rampa x^rq' [Ram pa] 

Rato Khangnyer Dokhang [Rva stod khang 

gnyer sdod khang] 

Rizur [sKyid ras ri zur] 

Rongda SJrgqp [Rong brag] 

Samding Khangsar [bSam sdings khang gsar] 

Samtong [Zam gdong] 

Shalho Menkhang [Shag Iho sman khang] 

Shamo Karpo [Zhva mo dkar po] 

Shangdzokhang [Sha mdzod khang] 

Shatra qj^’§' [bShad sgra] 

Shika-nub [gZhis ka nub] 

Shongka Tsenkhang q|^h*rFrq£3fFi£' [gShongs kha btsan khang] 
Sonam Lekhung /Jatsang [Bya tshang] 

Talung-sha [sTag lung shag] 

Tangkye [Thang skyes] 

Tangpon qc*^q3f [Thang dpon] 

Tara Trari-chang [rTa ra khra rigs byang] 

Tardong-sha [sTar sdong shag] 

Tashi Godo qg’5^^q*a^' [bKra shis dgos 'dod] 

Tashi Goto qg^*TSf^ [bKra shis sgo stod] 


Tashi Khangsar q^q’FiC’^q^' [bKra shis khang gsar] 

Tashi Khangsar Nyingpa [bKra shis khang 

gsar mying pa] 

Tashi Khangsar Sarba qg^q’FJC^sF’^q^q' [bKra shis khang gsar 
gsar pa] 

Tautsang [Tau tshang] 

Tawang Chang j^qc-cp [rTa dbang byang] 

Tenkhang-sha q^’FiC’jp [brTan khang shag] 

Tentong [bKra shis mthong smon] 

Trapchi-sha qj'q^’jp [Grva bzhi shag] 

Trijang Labrang [Khri byang bla brang] 

Trizur Nganor Labrang [Khri zur ngag nor bla 

brang] 

Tromzikhang [Khrom gzigs khang] 

Tsati asfy [Tsha rti] 

Tsesum Punkhang [Tshes gsum phun khang] 

Tsetang Khangsar [rTsed thang khang gsar] 

Tsona Tsongkhang sja?'$ra?h'Fic' [mTsho sna tshong khang] 

Tsunmo Khangsar q^sfRC'^aF’ [bTsun mo khang gsar] 

Yabshi Punkhang cqq*^q’^'a&i]q'qc:’£T|^' [Yab gzhis phun tshogs 
khang gsar] 

Yabshi Sampo cqq’^q’qq^q'q’gc:' [Yab gzhis bsam grub pho 
brang] 

Yabshi Taktser cqq^q-^-a,^ [Yab gzhis stag 'tsher] 
Yunggong-sha [gYung dgon shag] 

Yushong Singma Khangchung q]^q-q]^q’Sfc'q’FJC'< 5 £' [gYul gsham 
sing ma khang chung] 

Zimzur [gZim zur] 
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Glossary 


Tibetan Terms Related to Architecture 

Arga [ar ka]: calcium-rich mineral used for terrazzo-style 

flooring and waterproofing of roofs. 

Arpo GF’q’q’ [ar po ba]: builder, construction worker. 

Ar She GF’^sr [ar gzhas]: arga work songs. 

Barkhyam [bar khyams]: balcony fagade. 

Belo a^afqj’ ['be log]: short bracket. 

Chable q£q’<w/q«fv3)q' [btsab las/bca' leb]: pebble-fill tech¬ 
nique in stone wall construction. 

Chimo I’Sf [spyi mo]: master artisan. 

Chipa |'q* [spyi pa]: master artisan elected to represent artisans 
in the National Assembly (before 1959). 

Chok [Icog]: turret; specifically a name given to the chapels of 
protector deities who speak through oracles. 

Chokhang [mchod khang]: shrine room. 

Chorten sji&'iar [mchod rten]: (Skt. Stupa) bell-shaped structure 
encasing relics or sacred contents, sometimes built to ward off harm¬ 
ful influence. 

Dakshe q^TOar ['dag zhal]: mud plaster. 

Darchok [dar Icog]: pole for hanging prayer flags e.g., in 

the courtyard of a temple or large house. 

Dingtri [steng sgrigs]: rectangular ceiling joists. 

Dobche ¥q«ar [rdo bcal]: stone paving; a paved courtyard. 
Dobsowa i^qlfq* [rdo bzo]: mason. 

Do-shing Chipa £^c|’q' [rDo shing spyi pa]: masons and 
carpenters were organized in a builders guild, called Do- shing 
Zokhang or Do-shing Chipa. 

Do zho [rdo zho]: lime, slaked lime for whitewash. 

Drelma qq’sr [dral ma]: layer of brushwood, twigs laid over the 
rafters to support the next layer, usually soil. 

Duchung [dud chung]: small householder'. 

Dungma [gdung ma]: beam. 

Dzayam gqpisr [rdza g.yam]: baked tiles used on roofs ( tiles 
made of clay) example- Yutok bridge. 

Dzengdo ['dzeng rdo]: granite (an igneous rock). 

Dzong [rdzong]: fortress, district headquarters. 

Gora [sgo ra]: residential courtyard. 

Gyang [gyang rtsigs]: rammed earth wall. 

Gyapib g'^qsr [rgya phibs]: Chinese-style canopy roof, in Tibet 


built with gilded copper plates over a complex timber frame. 
Jagdungma <gq|*F|^c/ar [Icags gdung ma]: T shaped steel 
beams used to build a pillar-less sitting room. The beams had to be 
brought from India by caravan. 

Jam [learn]: rafter. 

Jamkangma gsjqp'sr [learn gang ma]: a room half a pillar-span 
in size. 

Jarka [ky ar ka]: piH Qrs supporting a raised roof or 

skylight: the name means 'joined' or 'spliced', because two trunks 
were needed to make one. These accentuated the main residential 
room (or the assembly space in a temple), allowing more light to 
enter, and often provided a sheltered space which was for many the 
favourite place to spend the day. The larger Lhasa houses often had 
several such terraces. 

Ka do rrjT* [ka rdo]: the stone pillar base. 

Kashi dungma gye npq^^’qj^’ [ka bzhi gdung brgyad]: 

'four pillars and eight beams', an archetypal structure, considered 
auspicious. 

Ka-shu [ka gzhu]: term used for long bracket in Ladakh. 

Katrag rrj’^gqf [ka dbrag]: the name given to the space between 
two pillars. 

Kawa rTj*q- [ka ba]: pillar. 

Khangser pc/*F’ [khang ser]: yellow houses, associated with the 
Sixth Dalai Lama. 

Korlam 3jpq<w [skor lam] (Skt. Parikrama): According to Buddhist 
tradition, sacred sites are venerated by clock-wise circumambulation. 
Many of the earlier Tibetan temples (and their Indian prototypes) 
have an internal circumambulation passage around their sanctum. 
It is still common practice in Tibet to walk clockwise around stupa-s, 
temples, and entire monasteries. Lhasa has many important circum¬ 
ambulation routes, including the Barkor, the Lingkor, and the Tsekor 
(around the Potala palace). 

Kyamtong g*i«r*isfqsr [khyams mthongs]: sky-light. 

La-shing gpr [gla shing / gla ba]: seabuckthorn 

(Hippophae rhamnoides), the wood of this tree was used for rafters 
in toilet floors. 

Lhasa ^rsr [lHa sa, honorific for lHa Idan]: 'place of the gods,' in 
Tibetan poetic language, 'Lhaden.' 
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Midag [dmig 'dag]: mud mortar for walls. 

Nagtsi [nag rtsi]: black painted window frames. 

Nyagyab s^q’ [nya rgyab]: slate coping for parapets. 

Pangjel qc/qjsar [pang gcal]: wooden tiles or flooring. 

Pen bey g^’q^’ [span bad]: brushwood frieze commonly dec¬ 
orating temple buildings. In central Tibet the shrubby cinquefoil 
plant (potentilla fruticosa) is used, while in western Tibet Tamarisk 
(AAyricaria elegans Royle = Tamarix ladakhensis) is more commonly 
used. 

Podrang q*g£' [pho brang]: palace, stately home. 

Rabsel ^q’^qq' [rab gsal]: bay window or glazed balcony, also 
commonly used to refer to an upstairs sitting room with a large bal¬ 
cony or bay window. 

Sache [sa dpyad]: geomancy. 

Sa pag [sa phag]: mud bricks. 

Shepon (sprgq^' [zhal dpon]: master plasterer. 

Shingsang Sfc’qgc [shing bzang]: lintel over door or windows. 
Shingso Jp'qlf [shing bzo ba]: carpenter. 

Shingtsak/Pebur kashing [shing brt- 

segs / bad phur kha shing]: a visual component, timber structures 
placed on principal doorways and windows. Windows are likened 
to human eyes, and these eave structures are the eyelashes and eye¬ 
brows, without which the face of the house would be incomplete. 
Shu [gzhu]: long bracket. 

Tab gq’ [thab]: kitchen hearth or stove. 

Toktsek sfzrrqjtrj&r [thog brtsegs]: a house with many floors, mul¬ 
ti-storey buildings. 

Tok-yab sfqj’qpjq' [thog g.yab]: verandah. 

Trokhang [spro khang]: summer or pleasure house. 

Tsenkhang q^qc.’ [btsan khang]: oracle chapel. 

Tsigdo [rtsig rdo]: stone wall. 

Tsigzhe [rtsig zhal]: wall plaster. 

Tsipata / Dzipar ?T'q’jy /a^q*; [Tsi pa ta/'Dzi par]: (Skt. 
Kirtimukha): mythical creature whose carved or painted image usu¬ 
ally decorates the centre of timber frame brackets. 

Tsomchen a&jq'SSf [tshoms chen]: reception room. 

Tsukla-khang [gTsug lag khang]: generic term for 

an important temple building, here primarily referring to the Lhasa 


Tsukla-khang. 

U-chen [dbu chen]: senior master.' 

U-chung [dbu chung]: 'junior master.' 

Yamba qjcwq’ [gyam pa]: roof slates. 

Yusham Tronpa-ka [gyul gsham khron pa kha]: 

house where the builders' guild held their meetings. 

Zimchung nyiwo [gzim chung nyi od]: a 'sun-room', 

usually on the top floor. 

Zimsha [gzim shag]: a term for the abode of an influential 

owner, either a noble family or a rich trader. 

Zur chong rabsel g^a^’^q^qar [zur 'phyong rab gsal]: sitting 
room with glazed window at the corner of a house. 

Zurdo [zur rdo]: corner stone. 

Zurpon =p^q^’ [zur dpon]: master mason with overall responsi¬ 
bility. 
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cumambulation), 47n.40 
Chikyab Khenpo (sPyi khyab mkhan po, sen- 
iormost monk official in government), 158 
Chimelung ('Chi med lung) nunnery, 56 
chimo-la (spyi mo lags, master artisan), 56 
China Daily, 365 

China's State Administration for Cultural 
Heritage, 55 

China's State Council, 24, 42, 361, 363 
China Tibet Information Centre, 365 
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Chinese Architectural Science Research Institute, 
23 

Chinese style, 366; tracery windows, 352; 
walls, 3 55f 

Chinese University of Hong Kong, 21 
Ching-kung (Ching khungs), 201 f 
Chingur (Phying gur) neighbourhood, 344 
Chingur, protected building, 384 
Chipa (spyi pa) foreman, 56, 57 
Chochok, master carpenter, 59f 
Chogtray (iCog bkras) house, 225 
Chongye Bumtang, protected building, 383. 

See also Bumtang 
Chorten. See stupa 

Chotrikhang (mChod khri khang) house, 291; 

protected building, 382 
Chozur, protected building, 384 
Chusin-sha (Chu srin shag) houses, 228, 242 
clergy, 30, 52, 53, 75, 343, 344, 364 
colonnaded galleries, 346, 356 
commoner, 52, 53, 55, 165, 188, 299, 344, 
352 

concrete slabs, 333, 366, 367 
corner master (zur dpon), 56, 59 
corner stones, 59, 268 f, 355 
corner-window, 352 
corvee labour, 53, 54, 55, 58 
courtyards, 58, 61, 66, 343, 346, 348, 349, 
350, 356; ceremonial, 367 
Cultural Relics Authority, 361 
Cultural Relics Bureau (CRB), 20, 21, 162, 178, 
186, 252. See also Lhasa City Cultural 
Relics Bureau 

Cultural Revolution, 22, 24, 28, 42, 43^ 360, 
365, 366 

cypress (Cupressaceae) wood, 31 
Dakar, 21, 65 

Dakpo Trumpa (Dvags po bhrum pa) house, 
93-95, 349; Ca84, 348 
Dalai Lama, 39, 41,44, 52, 75, 80, 263, 290, 
339n.6, 364; summer palace, 15, 360, 
361. See also Eighth Dalai Lama; Eleventh 
Dalai Lama; Fifth Dalai Lama; Fourteenth 
Dalai Lama; Ninth Dalai Lama; Seventh 
Dalai Lama; Sixth Dalai Lama; Tenth Dalai 
Lama; Third Dalai Lama; Thirteenth Dalai 
Lama; Twelfth Dalai Lama 
Darjeeling, 292 

Darpoling (Dar po gling) temple, 263, 366, 
367; 369n.27 


Dechen Drolkar (bDe smon bDe chen sgrol 
dkar), 19, 63n.31, 356n.4 
Dechen Dzong, 185 

Dechen Rabten (bDe chen rab brtan) house, 
202, 353 
Dehradun, 17 

Dekyi Khangchung (bDe skyid khang chung) 
house, 223 

Dekyi Khangsar (sKyid ras bde skyid khang 
gsar) house, 138-140; protected building, 

383 

Dekyilingka (British Embassy), 185 
Dekyi Tsering (sTag lha bDe skyid tshe ring), 
lOlf 

Delek Khangsar (bDe legs khang gsar) house, 
154-155; Drekhang (Kha32), protected 
building, 154, 357; 383 
DellAngelo, Enrico, 20 

demolitions, 17 20, 21, 24, 55, 357 371; 
historic buildings, 358-363; Shol village, 
19; Surkhang house, 18 
Denjatsang (iDan Bya tshang) family, 190 
depon (high nobility), 52, 55 
Desideri, Ippolito, 176 

Desi Sangye Gyatso (sDe srid Sangs rgyas 
rgya mtsho), 41, 86 
Dharamsala, 17 19, 148, 310 
Dharmachakra, 40, 42 
Dode mint, 33 f, 59f 

Do-khang Chang (rDo khang byang) house, 
294; protected building, 382 
Dokyizur (rDo ker zur, rDo brkyengs zur) house, 
296-297 

Donwang (Don dbang, short for Don grub 
dbang chen) house, 102—107; Ja 10, 348; 
protected building, 384 
Do-ring (rDo ring) house, 353f 
Dorje Phagmo (bSam sdings rdo rje phag mo), 
160, 309 

Dorje Rabtenma (rDo rje rab brtan ma), 202 
Do-shing Chipa (rDo shing spyi pa), 55, 56-57 
Do-shing Zokhang (rDo shing bzo khang), 55 
Dozur (rDo zur) family, 226 
Drakgo-kaling (Brag sgo kakni) gateway, 51 
Dranang (Grva nang) monastery, 56 
Drebuling ('Bras bu gling), protected building, 

384 

Drekhang (Ga87) ('Bras khang) house, 154; 

protected building, 384 
Drekhang (Kha32) ('Bras khang) house, 
154, 357; protected building, 383. See 


also Delek Khangsar 

Drepung ('Bras spungs) monastery, 40, 48n.41, 
56, 191, 276, 334; Gomang college, 
156, 208 

Drinara ('Bri na ra) house, 216-217 
Drip Tsechokling (Grib Tshe chog gling) temple, 
56 

Drokhang (spro khang) protected building, 383 
Dromo (Gro mo), 158 
Drongtse ('Brong rtse), 30 
duchung (dud chung, small householder), 54 
Dudjom Rinpoche (bDud 'joms ye shes rdo rje), 
281 

Dungkar Lobsang Trinle (Dung dkar Bio bzang 
phrin las), 23 
Duzur ('Du zur), 201 f 

Dzasak Ngawang Gyeltsen (Dza sag Ngag 
dbang rgyal mtshan), 56 
dzo (mdzo, cow-yak crossbreed), 277, 310 
Dzomora (mDzo mo ra) house, 277; Ka49, 
322; protected building, 382 
dzong (rdzong, fort or district administration), 
29, 34n.ll, 55, 154, 185, 247 339n.26 
Dzungar Mongol, 41; warlord, 176 

earthquake, 32; mitigate damage, 34n.l7 59, 
60 

Eight Auspicious Symbols (bKra shis rtags 
brgyad), 112 f, 320 f 
Eighth Dalai Lama, 306 
Eleventh Dalai Lama, 41, 113 
Eltgen, Uli, 323f 

empire period, 28, 29, 37 38, 39, 45n.ll, 
46n.l4, 62n.9, 235 

entrance: fagade, 349; location of, 57 345, 
356n.2; orientation of, 346; wooden 
screens at, 350 

Ethnographic Museum of the Zurich University, 
15, 18 

fagade, 349, 350; design, 33; mock, 367; 
ornaments, 371; south-facing, 75, 305, 
346; Tromzikhang, 362 
farmhouses, 23, 30, 33 
Fifth Dalai Lama, 29, 41, 361; government, 
23, 55; Gushri Khan, 196, 200 f, 201 f; 
Labrang Nyingpa, 43/; 322; Nyertsang, 
54, 182; time of, 122, 148, 275, 276, 
332 

fishbone pattern, 115/; 119 f, 134 f 
flat roofs, 32, 61, 348, 364 
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footbridge, 348 
fortification, 29, 31, 39 

foundations, 58, 346; Jokhang, 60; offerings, 
58, 63n.23 

four pillars and eight beams (ka bzhi gdung 
brgyad), 346 

Fourteenth Dalai Lama, 51, 52, 120, 130, 229, 
280, 310, 313; model for Yabshi Taktser, 
108; parents house of, 99-101; residence 
quarters, 56; summer palace of, 58 

Gabrang (dGa' brang), 246, 247. See 
also Chabtsom and Tangpon 
galleted rubble style, 353; technique, 31, 
58-59 

Gampa Dzong (Gam pa rdzong), 29 
Gampo-sha (sGam po shag) house, 235-236; 

Kal9, 40; protected building, 382 
Ganden (dGa' Idan rnam rgyal gling) monas¬ 
tery, 16, 40, 191, 205, 246, 278 
Ganden Khangsar (dGa' Idan khang gsar), 
41, 196-201, 352, 362, 367; Chal06, 
360; complex, 226; infrastructure, 368f; 
protected building, 383 
Ganden Nyagre Khangtsen (Nyag re khang 
tshan), 205 

Ganden Podrang- (dGa' Idan pho brang) gov¬ 
ernment, 23, 24, 41, 354f 
Gandhara, 29, 34n.l2, 34n.l6 
Gangka-sha (sGang mkhar shag) house, 269; 

protected building, 384 
Gansu, 27; 28, 37: 45n.2, 45n.9, 48n.43, 
208 

gates: city, 51; house, 65, 346 

Gedotsang (dGe rdo tshang) house, 146-147 

Gelsang, 21, 25n.l3 

Gelukpa school, 40, 52 

Gendun Chopel (dGe 'dun chos phel), 183 

geomancy, 57; 58, 63n.21 

Gerda Henkel Stiftung, 22 

ger (felt tents), 47n.31 

'German channels', 15. See also Aufschnaiter ; 
Peter 

Germany, 65 

gerpa (sger pa, lesser nobility), 52 
Gesang, 65 

glazed bay windows, 95, 346, 349, 352, 
353f 

Gomang college (sGo mang grva tshang), 
208 

Gongkar (Gong dkar), 303 


gonkhang (mgon khang, protector chapel), 30, 
266. See also protector chapels 
Gora-chang (sGo ra byang), 201 f 
Gora-lho (sGo ra I ho), 201 f 
Gora Pensey, 179f 

gora (sgo ra, courtyard), 191, 219, 343f 
Gora-shar (sGo ra shar, at Ganden Khangsar) 
house, 201 f 

Gora-shar (sGo ra shar) house, 240 
Gorkha Nyingpa (Ghor sdod shag) house, 
172-175, 185; protected building, 383 
Gosham (brGod gsham) house, 127f 
Go-tri Tsongkhang (sGo sgrigs tshong khang) 
house, 298; protected building, 382 
Gowa Khangtsen (Go ba khang tshan) house, 
278; protected building, 382 
granite, 31, 58, 3 55f 

ground-floor, 30, 58, 346, 348, 349, 350, 
352, 356; plan, 66 
Guhyeshwari, 292 
Guidelines for Building Surveys, 21 
Gungtang (Tshal Gung thang) monastery, 56 
Guru Rinpoche (Padmasambhava), 273f 
Gushri Khan, 41, 47n.41, 196, 200 f, 201 { 
226 f 

Gyalcheling (rGyal byed gling) house, 165; 

protected building, 383 
Gyal-nub Tashi Khangsar (rGyal nub bkra shis 
khang gsar) house, 261 

Gyalrong Nangso (rGyal grong nang so), 133, 

220 

Gyantse-nub (rGyal rtse nub) house, 227 
Gyantse (rGyal rtse), 22, 118, 184, 238, 262 
Gyantse-shar (rGyal rtse shar) house, 224 
Gyantse Tsongkhang (rGyal rtse tshong khang) 
house, 262 

Gyantse Tsora (rGyal rtse tshos ra) house, 300 
Gyapontsang (brGya dpon tshang) house, 288 
Gyatso Tashi (Nga94) (rGya mtsho bkra shis) 
house, 253 

Gyatso Tashi (Nya39) (rGya mtsho bkra shis) 
house, 42, 166—167^ 346; protected build¬ 
ing, 383 

Gyeten Namgyal (Na bza' chen mo rGya I 
bstan rnam rgyal), 24 

Gyurme Namgyal (Wang Gyur med rnam 
rgyal), 41, 145, 176, 196 
Gyuto (rGyud stod) Tantric college, 192, 300 

Harrer, Heinrich, 9, 15, 19, 24, 25n.l, 25n.2, 
25n.4, 356n.3 


Harrison, John, 21, 23, 65, 349/; 350f 

heating, 30, 31, 348, 366 

height regulation, 32, 55, 345, 352 

Hexi (Gansu corridor), 37 

Hong Kong, 18, 21, 65 

Ho, Puay-Peng, 21 

Horkhang (Hor khang gsar) family, 269; man¬ 
sion, 354f 

household deities, 356 
humidity, 281, 364; rising, 58, 346 
Hunza fort, 29 

imperial period, 28, 39, 41, 44, 45n.5 
infrastructure, 348, 366 
Inverted hierarchy principle, 349, 350 f 
iron railing. See wrought-iron railing 
Islam, 27 

Jagdrag (ICags sprag) house, 160-161, 357 
Jampa Chozang (Byams pa chos bzang), 158 
Jampa Kelsang (Byams pa skal bzang, master 
carpenter), 20 

Jampa Trinle (Byams pa 'phrin las, doctor), 262 
Jamyang-kyil ('Jam dbyangs dkyil) house, 208- 
211; Jamyang complex, 364; Jamyang, 
protected building, 383; Khal4, 350, 
360, 363 

Jamyang, protected building, 383. See 
also Jamyang-kyil 

Jamyang Shepa ('Jam dbyangs bzhad pa 
Ngag dbang brtson grus), 208 
Jantong family, 56 

Jatsang (Bya tshang) house, 190; Nga90, 
352. See also Sonam Lekhung 
Jebumgang Khangkhung (rje 'bum mchod 
khang khang khungs) house, 290 
Jebumgang (rje 'bum sgang) temple, 290, 
356/1.4 

Jense Podrang (sPyan gsal pho brang) palace, 
130. See also Podrang Sarba 
Je Tsongkapa (rje Tsong kha pa Bio bzang 
grags pa), 40, 80, 279, 322, 361 
Jian-Jun, 21, 65 

Jigje Lhakhang ('Jigs byed lha khang) temple, 
56 

Jokhang (Jo khang, lHa sa gtsug lag khang) 
temple, 17; 18, 22, 23, 28, 51, 235, 267; 
278, 344, 363, 371; construction of, 
242, 266, 272; control over, 40; Drolma 
Lhakhang, 56, 291; Fifth Dalai Lama, 
275, 276, 322, 353, 361; four pillars 
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and eight beams, 346; Jokhang Lacha 
(Bla brang phyag mdzod) of, 168, 202, 
216; Songtsen Gampo, 38, 40, 41, 60, 
241, 242, 272; turquoise-studded golden 
crown, 279; World Heritage List, 55, 360 
Jonangtsang (Jo nang tshang / Phun tshogs 
bde skyid) house, 216-217 357; Nya68, 
255; protected building, 383 
Jowo Rinpoche (Jo bo rin po che), 279, 356n.4 
juniper (Juniperus) wood, 31, 59 
Junpa (Jun pa / Byun pa) house, 40, 272-274; 

protected building, 382 
Jyekundo (sKye dgu mdo), 34n.l7 

Kaben, Sylvester, 9, 18 

Kadung Khangsar (sKad gdung khang gsar) 
house, 234 

Kagyema (Ka brgyad ma) complex, 40; house 
of the eight pillars, 235, 236 f 
Kagye-shar (Ka brgyad shar) house, 237; Ka21, 
40; protected building, 382 
Kalimpong, 292 

kalon (cabinet minister), 108, 118 
Kalon Lama ( bKa' blon bla ma) monk cabinet 
minister, 53, 102, 246 

Kame Tara (Ka med rta ra) house, 40, 241; 

protected building, 382 
Kandze (dKar mdzes), 190, 285, 288 
Karchung inscription (sKar chung rdo ring), 
46n.l6 

Karma-sha (Karma shag) temple, 361 
Kashag (bka' shag, a cabinet of usually four 
ministers), 52 
Kashmir, 32, 34n.l7 
Kathmandu, 21, 23, 38, 292 
Katsara (Kacchara), 172, 183f 
Keru Lhakhang, 40 

Kham (region), 23, 28, 32, 41, 54, 184, 190, 
224, 271, 344 

Khangka Tobo (Khang kha mtho po) house, 
227 See also Gyantse-nub 
Khangsar (Khang gsar) house, 254; Nya66, 
255 

Khangser Tronpa-sha (Khang ser khron pa 
shag) house, 337-338; Nya54, 333; 
Tronpa-sha, protected building, 384 
Kharden (mKhar Idan) house, 221-222; pro¬ 
tected building, 384 

Khardo Labrang (mKhar rdo bla brang), 316- 
318; Cha61, 347 

Khardo (mKhar rdo ri khrod) hermitage, 316 


Kheme (Khe smad) family, 122 
Kheme Rinchen Wangyal (rTsis dpon Khe smad 
rin chen dbang rgyal), 122 
Kheme Sonam Wangdu (Khe smad bsod nams 
dbang 'dus), 122 

Kirey Dekyi Khangsar (sKyid ras bde skyid 
khang gsar). See Dekyi Khangsar 
Kirey Drokhang (sKyid ras spro khang), pro¬ 
tected building, 383 

Kirey Lobtra, protected building, 383. See 
also Kirey school 

Kirey Rawa-til (sKyid ras ra ba mthil) house, 231; 

Arkhang Rawa-til, protected building, 383 
Kirey Rizur (sKyid ras ri zur) house. See Rizur 
Kirey school (sKyid ras slob grva), 180-181, 
352, 357; Kirey Lobtra, protected building, 
383 

Kirey (sKyid ras) neighbourhood, 143, 319, 
344, 345, 366 

kirtimukha (tsi pa ta), 350, 356n.7 
kitchen, 31, 348; Songtsen Gampo, 40 
Kongpo (Kong po) region, 29, 59, 185, 296 
Korchagpa ('khor chags pa, policemen), 185 
Kuchug Damdul (Khu byug dgra 'dul) house, 
286 

kudra (sku drag, aristocracy), 52 
Kumbey (Thub bstan kun 'phel lags), 130, 
339n.20 

Kundeling (Kun bdegling): monastery, 15, 180; 
settlement, 51 

Kunsangtse (Kun bzang rtse) house, 122-125; 

protected building, 383 
Kuomintang (government of Republican China), 
42 

Kyabje Ling Rinpoche Tubten Lungtog Namgyal 
Tinle (Gling rin po che Thub bstan lung 
rtogs bstan 'dzin mam rgyal 'phrin las), 310 
Kyaka-sha (sKya kha shar) house, 258-259; 

Ca2, 349; protected building, 382 
Kyichu (sKyid chu) river, 37 40, 250, 272 
Kyikyi Khangchung (sKyid skyid khang chung) 
house, 302; protected building, 383 
Kyime (sKyid smad) house, 122, 162-164, 
348; Nga62, 104f; protected building, 
383 

Kyisho Depa Dondrup Gyalpo (sKyid shod sde 
pa Don grub rgyal po), 196 

labrang (bla ma'i pho brang) high lama's resi¬ 
dence, 65, 75, 309, 343 a 
L abrang Chandzo (bla brang phyag mdzod), 


168, 202 

Labrang Nyingpa (Bla brang rnying pa), 322- 
325, 352, 361; Ka36, 52, 145, 277; 
protected building, 382 
Labrang Tashikyil (Bla brang bkra shis 'khyil) 
monastery, 208 

Ladakh (La dvags) region, 27 29, 32, 93, 350 
Lamo Changdrong (La mo Icang grong) house. 
See Lamo 

Lamo (La mo Icang grong) house, 148-149 
Lamo monastery, 56, 331 
Lamo Tsangpa (La mo tshangs pa) oracle, 148 
Langdarma (Glang dar ma, King), 37 
Lanying Taptsang, protected building, 382. 

See also Labrang Nyingpa 
Lanzhou, 37 
Larsen, Knud, 19 
Leckie, Scott, 24, 369n.l3 
Leh palace, 29 

Lhading (lHa sdings), protected building, 384 
Lhalu (lHa klu dga' tshal) family, 228, 306 
Lhalu Podrang (lHa klu pho brang) house, 
306-308; Kha77 65, 347 
Lhamo-khang (lha mo khang, protectress 
chapel), 272 

Lhasa 2000 Masterplan, 360 
Lhasa Archive Project, 19, 21 
Lhasa City Construction Planning Department, 
357 361, 362 

Lhasa City Cultural Relics Administration 
Department, 361 

Lhasa City Cultural Relics Bureau, 362. See 
also Cultural Relics Bureau ; protected build¬ 
ing, 363, 382; restored by, 185/; 252, 
319, 323 f, 334 

Lhasa City Housing Department, 361, 364 
Lhasa General Post Office (sBrags khang), 126, 
171, 184-187 303, 352; Trakhang, pro¬ 
tected building, 383 

Lhasa Historic City Archive, 19. See also Lhasa 
Archive Project 

Lhasa inner city, 15, 16, 18, 22, 65, 344, 371 
Lhasa Mandala zone (lHa sa dkyil 'khor steng), 
40, 44, 363, 371 

Lhasa Municipal Planning Office, 178 
Lhasa Nyertsang Council, 54 
Lhasa Old City Protection Working Group 
(LOCPWG), 362 
Lhasa population, 42, 357 
Lha'utara (lHa'u rta ra) house, 179f 
Lhazang Khan, 41, 86 
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Lhodrak (IHo brag) region, 29 
Lhoka (IHo kha), 55, 56, 93, 108, 143 
Lhundrup Dzong (Than po iHun grub rdzong), 
154, 339n.26 

Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, 17, 19 
limestone, 32, 58, 60. See also arga 
Lingkor (Gling 'khor) road, 41, 108, 122, 257, 
344, 358 

Lingtsang Labrang (Gling tshang bla brang), 
310-312; Lingtsang, protected building, 
383; Lingtsang Tara, protected building, 
384 

Lingtsang, protected building, 383. See 
also Lingtsang Labrang 

Lingtsang Tara, protected building, 384. See 
also Lingtsang Labrang 
lintels (door and window), 59, 60 
Liushar (sNe'u shag) house, 20, 90-92; Ca76, 
104f; protected building, 383 
Loba Khangtsen (IHo pa khang tshan), 242 
Lobsang Donden (Blo bzang don Idan), 185 
Lobsang Gyeltsen (Blo bzang rgyal mtshan, 
mayor), 20, 21, 362 
Lobsang Lungri (Blo bzang lung rig), 310 
Lobsang Tashi (Blo bzang bkra shis), 145 
Lobsang Tenzin (Blo bzang bstan 'dzin), 145 
Lobsang Tsultrim (Blo bzang tshul khrims), 280 
Loden, 21, 65 

Lodron (Lo mgron, also Nordron, Nor sgron) 
house, 279 

Loga (Blo dga', former mayor), 207 
London, 17 

Longdol Lama Rinpoche (Klong rdol bla ma rin 
po che), 242 

Lubu Gowa Khangser (Klu sbug go ba khang 
ser) house, 334-336; Ca42, 31 If, 333; 
protected building, 383 
Lubu (Klu sbug) neighbourhood, 20, 344, 365 
Lubum-sha (Klu bum shag) house, 270; pro¬ 
tected building, 382 

lu (klu, earth spirit), 224, 270, 346, 348. See 
also naga 

maintenance: arga, 61; house, 100, 364, 
365; of monasteries, 55, 56 
makpa (mag pa, adoptive groom), 52 
Makye Arne restaurant, 333 
Mamo Dursa (Ma mo'i dur sa), 205, 206f 
Manitang (Ma ni thang) house, 260; protected 
building, 384 

manor house, 30, 32, 118, 360 


Mao Zedong, 22, 42, 43 
Markham (sMar khams) region, 328 
Marlampa (Gal 3b) (sMar lam pa) house, 179( 
229-230, 354f; Gal3b, 65, 141, 369n.8 
Marlampa (Ga42) (sMar lam pa) house, 
141-142; protected building, 383 
Marpori (dMar po ri), 39 
masonry style, 352, 353 
medallion, 104f, 136 f, 350 
medicine factory, 352 
Medro Gongkar, 185 
Meiji, Emperor, 41 
menrig (smad rigs, lower kind'), 54 
Meru Nyingpa (rMe ru rnying pa) temple, 23, 
240, 340n.44, 361; protected building, 
382; rock, 40 

Meru (rMe ru) monastery, 148, 339n.25, 361 
mibo (mi bogs, payers of head tax), 53, 54, 
62n.l0 

micrite (a sedimentary rock), 60, 61, 63/1.30 
midra (mi drag, nobility), 52, 55 
Migmar (Mig dmar lags, master mason), 19, 
20, 55, 56, 57; 102, 108, 339n.l2, 
339/1.26, 348 

Mindrochang, protected building, 383. See 
also Tashi Goto 

minister's residence (blon po shag), 270 
Minyak Chokyi Gyeltsen, 22, 84, 101, 11 7, 
121, 175 

mipon (mi dpon), 51, 55, 182 
Miran, 29 

mock Tibetan facade, 367 
monastic architecture, 13, 22, 23, 31 
Mongolia, 39, 42, 44, 279 
Mongols, 29, 41; armies, 40; Dzungar, 41, 
176; Qosot, 86, 196 

monk officials (rtse drung), 52, 53, 90, 138, 
166, 216, 309; Palha family, 120; rice 
supplier, 154 

Monkyiling (sMon skyid gling) house, 282; 

protected building, 382 
Monlam Chenmo (sMon lam chen mo) prayer 
festival, 191, 205, 242, 263, 291, 334 
mosque, 123 f, 358, 361 
mud mortar masonry, 31 
Mustang (sMos thang), 23 

Nadul (courtyard), 214f 
naga (klu, earth spirit), 58, 224, 242, 270, 
279, 346. See also lu 

Nagchagtsang (Nag Icag tshang, Nag byang 


Ijangs) house, 271; Ka30a, 65, 346; pro¬ 
tected building, 382 
Nakartse (sNa dkar rtse), 185 
Namgyal Dratsang, 263, 290 
Namri Songtsen (gNam ri srong btsan), 37 
Namse Khangsar (rNam sras khang gsar) 
house, 301, 362; protected building, 383 
Nangka-nub (Nang ka nub) house, 202-204; 

Ga4, 349; protected building, 384 
Nangmamo (Nang ma mo) house, 40, 205- 
206; protected building, 382 
Nang-nub Ku-ngo (Nang nub sku ngo), 202 
Nang-nub (Nang nub) house, 40, 266; pro¬ 
tected building, 384 

Nanqtse-sha (sNanq rtse shaq las khunqs) 
office, 51, 182-183 
Nanzhao, 45n.l 1 
Narendradeva, 37; 46/1.13 
Narkid Ngawang Thundup (Nar skyid Ngag 
dbang don grub), 62/1.15 
National Assembly, 52, 56 
Naxi, 44 

Nechung (gNas chung) monastery, 56 
Nechung (gNas chung) oracle, 99 
Nedong (sNe'u gdong), 122 
Nedron-sha (sNe mgron shag) house, 303 
Neolithic, 37, 45n.l 

Nepal, 15, 2Z 32, 37, 44, 292, 344; archi¬ 
tecture, 21, 23, 350; embassy of, 171, 
172, 185; king, 38 
Nepalese Caitya, 23 

New Ngakhang (sNgags khang gsar pa) 
house, 207; protected building, 382 
Ngari, 93 

Ninth Dalai Lama, 41, 148 
Norbulingka (Nor bu gling ka) palace, 22, 
28, 58, 99, 310; map, 15; regular stone 
courses, 355; World Heritage List, 360, 
361 

Norway-Tibet University Network, 19 
Norweqian National UNESCO Commission, 
9, 19 

Numa (Nu ma) house, 237; 238-239, 295, 
348; protected building, 382 
Nyanang Tsongkhang (gNya' nang tshong 
khang) house, 244. See also Peching 
Tsongkhang 

Nyang (Nyang) valley, 30 
Nyarong-sha Amchi (Nang rong shag em chi), 
188 

Nyarong-sha (Nang rong shag, Nya rong shar) 
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school, 188-189; Nga77 349; protected 
building, 382 

Nyatri Tsenpo (gNya' khri btsan po, King), 28, 
37 

Nyemo Gyalche (sNye mo rGyal byed) mon¬ 
astery, 165 

Nyemo (sNye mo) region, 166, 260, 272, 
322 

Nyendrak (sNyan grags), 334 
Nyertsang (Lhasa municipal administration), 
54, 55, 57: 182, 356n.l 
Nyima Tashi (Nyi ma bkra shis), 9, 20 

Ochre, 33, 60, 63n.29, 333, 350 
Odepuk, 345f 
Okuma, Ken, 21, 65, 66 
Old Tang Annals, 29, 39, 45n.l0 
Old Tibetan Annals, 39, 45n.2, 45a3, 46n.20 
Old Tibetan Chronicle, 45n.2, 45n.l0 
Olo Chunchun (G> lo chung chung, master 
mason), 319 

Ongdu Chang (dBang 'dus byang) courtyard, 
214f 

Ongdu Khangsar (dBang 'dus khang gsar) 
house, 212-215; demolition, 360, 362; 
Kha28, 349, 360; protected building, 383 
oracle: Lamo Tsangpa, 148; monk medium, 
273f; Nechung, 99; residences, 331, 
332, 333, 343f 

Otang lake ('O thang mtsho), 60 
overhang constructions, 60, 349, 364. See 
also shingtsak 

Ozer Labrang ('Od zer bla brang), 328-330; 
protected building, 384 

Pabongka hermitage (Pha bong kha ri khrod), 
319 

Pabongka Labrang (Pha bong kha bla brang 
/ Bya rigs pa), 65, 141, 319-321, 355f; 
Ga38, 138; protected building, 383 
Pabongka Rinpoche Jampa Tenzin Trinle 
Gyatso (Byams pa bstan 'dzin 'phrin las 
rgya mtsho), 138, 319, 321 f 
Pacho Lhakhang. See Palha 
pagodas, 28, 43 

Pagpalha Rinpoche (Chab mdo 'Phags pa lha), 
234 

Pakistan, 27 29 

Palha Pema Gyalpo (Pha lha Padma rgyal po), 
118 

Palha (Pha lha, Pha jo lha khang, Pha chos lha 


khang) house, 118-121, 357; Drongtse 
mansion, 30; protected building, 383 
Palha Tubten Oden (Pha lha Thub bstan 'od 
Idan), 120 

Paljorling (dPal 'byor gling) house, 251 
Palkor Chode (dPal 'khor chos sde) monastery, 
22 

Palrong-sha (dPal grong shag) house, 145, 
349f; Ga76, 52 
Pamirs, 37 

Panam (Pa snam), 185 
Panchen Lama lineage, 148 
parapet, 32, 33, 60, 348, 364 
Pari Dzong (Phag ri rdzong), 247 
Pari-ku (Brag ri khug), 226 
pastiglia technique, 350 
peat bricks, 31, 58, 346 
Peching Tsongkhang (Pe cin tshong khang) 
house, 244; Ka31, 298; protected build¬ 
ing, 382 

Pede (Yar 'brog dPal sde), 185 
penbey (span bad), 56, 86, 322 
People's Liberation Army (PLA), 42 
People's Republic of China, 24, 25n.l0, 42 
Persians, 29 

pillar base stone (ka rdo), 59 
pillar-beam modules, 346 
pillars, 29, 59, 60, 65, 75, 346, 347 350, 
352; foundation, 58; raised pillars (byar 
ka), 347; spans, 57 
pine (Pinaceae) wood, 31, 59 
plastering work, 58, 60 
plinth, 31, 58, 346 

Pode Khangsar (sPro bde khang gsar), 95f 
Podrang Sarba (Pho brang gsar pa) house, 
130-132; protected building, 382 
Pola Sonam Tobgye (Pho lha mi dbang bSod 
nams stobs rgyas), 41, 196 
Pomdatsang (sPo mda' tshang, sPang mda' 
tshang) house, 76-79, 258, 348; Cal, 
55, 251, 347; family, 55, 56; protected 
building, 382 

poplar (Populus) wood, 31, 59 
post-lintel structure, 22, 31, 33, 346/; 347 
postmaster general (sbrags spyi), 185 
Potala palace, 22, 32, 39, 41, 51, 53, 55, 
60, 361; administrative district, 15, 29, 
41, 44; arga, 61; meditation cave, 40; 
whitewash of, 364; World Heritage List, 
19, 360, 361, 363 

pradakshinapatha (ritual circumambulation), 40 


prayer flags, 60, 348, 350, 356 
praying-room, 30 
processional spaces, 172 
protected buildings, 176/; 358, 360-363; list, 
382-384 

protector chapels, 30, 100, 179/; 266 
Punkhang house. See Yabshi Punkhang 
Puntsok Khangsar (Phun tshogs khang gsar) 
house, 80. See also Shatra 
Puntsok Tsering (Phun tshogs tshe ring), 19, 20 
Purbuchok Lama Ngawang Jampa (Phur Icog 
Ngag dbang byams pa), 242 
Purbu Drolma (Zhal dpon Phur bu sgrol ma), 56 
Purgyal (sPu rgyal) dynasty, 37 45n.5 

Qiang tribe, 44 
Qing dynasty, 34n.2, 51 
Qinghai province, 27 28, 32, 34n.l7 41, 44, 
48n.43, 99 

Qosot Mongol, 86, 196 
Qugong, 34n.l3, 37 

rabsel (rab gsal, glazed bay windows), 346, 
349, 352, 353f 
rafters (learn), 60, 347 
Ragtsipa (Rag rtsib pa) house, 249, 353f 
ragyabpa (rags rgyab pa), 346, 350, 356n.3 
railings (khra skyor), 120; wooden, 347 352; 

wrought-iron, 348 
raised pillars (byar ka), 347 
Ramgo Khangchung (Ra mgo khang chung) 
house, 250 

rammed earth walls, 29, 31, 32, 58, 271, 346 
Ramoche (Rva mo che) temple, 46n.20, 192, 
344, 364; dyeing monks' robes for, 261; 
market, 224; monastery, 194 f, 197/; 226f; 
street, 192f 

Rampa (Ram pa) house, 96-98, 349f 
Rasa (Ra sa), 37 38, 40, 45n.3, 46n.22 
Rato Khangnyer Dokhang (Rva stod khang 
gnyer sdod khang) house, 275; Ka43, 
demolished, 362 

Rato Khangtsen (Rva stod khang tshan), pro¬ 
tected building, 382 
Rato Rinpoche, 120, 275, 278 
Rato (sNye thang ra ba stod) monastery, 275 
Red Guards, 43, 113, 272, 360 
regents, 52; Dedruk, 148; Desi Sangye Gyatso, 
41, 86; Pola Sonam Tobgye, 196; Reting 
Rinpoche, 99, 154, 225, 245, 316; Taktra 
Rinpoche, 130; Tsemonling regent, 46n.22 
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Regulations on the Preservation and 
Management of Cultural Relics in the Tibet 
Autonomous Region, 361 
rehabilitation, 20, 21, 363, 365, 371 
Reting Labrang (Rva sgreng bla brang), 201 f 
Reting regent (Rva sgreng khri chen 'Jam dpal ye 
shes), 99, 154, 225, 245, 316, 339n.26 
Reting (Rva sgreng) monastery, 56, 225 
Reting Tara (Rva sgreng rta ra), protected build¬ 
ing, 384 

Richardson, Hugh E., 19, 23, 24, 46n.l6, 
48n.45 

Rigsum Gonpo (Rigs gsum mgon po) temples, 
51, 260 f, 290, 361 

ritual circumambulation (skor ra), 40, 41, 
47n.40 

ritual vases (bum pa), 58, 270 
Rizur (sKyid ras ri zur) house, 143-144; pro¬ 
tected building, east and west, 382 
Rongda (Rong brag) house, 150-153; pro¬ 
tected building, 382; wooden screen, 
350, 35If 

roof, 32, 60, 61, 348, 356, 364, 365; corru¬ 
gated iron, 43; Jokhang, 55 
roof shrine, 204f, 350 
Ruan Yi-san, 21 

sache (sa dpyad, geomancy), 63n.21 
Sahu Bhajuratna Maniharshajyoti, 292 
Sakya school (Sa skya pa), 22, 40, 130 
Samdinq Khanqsar (bSam sdinqs khanq qsar) 
house, 156; Kha34, 362 
Samding (Yar 'brog bSam sdings) monastery, 
160, 309 

Samdrup Podrang, protected building, 382. 

See also Yabshi Sampo 
Samtong (Zam gdong) house, 192-195, 364, 
370f; Cha58, 360; protected building, 
383 

Samye (bSam yas) monastery, 56 
Sangri Dzong (Zangs ri rdzong), 55 
Sarat Chandra Das, 118 
seabuckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides, Tibetan 
gla ba) wood, 60 

Sechung Drekhang (Sras chung 'bras khang), 
154 

semi-ashlar masonry, 34n.l6, 59, 353 
Sera Je college (Se ra byes grva tshang), 212, 
316 

Sera Me college (Se ra smad grva tshang), 
327, 328 " 


Sera (Se ra) monastery, 40, 56, 191, 242, 
267, 319, 332 

Sera Tantric college (Se ra sngags pa grva 
tshang), 267; 291 
serfs, 42, 53, 190 

service wings, 66, 75, 129, 343f, 346, 366; 

service buildings, 75, 305, 31U 366 
Seventh Dalai Lama, 41, 86, 89 f, 162 
Shakapa (Zhva sgab pa) family, 258 
Shakpa (Zhags pa) house, 201 f 
Shalho Menkhang (Shag Iho sman khang) 
house, 283-284; Nya2, 295 
Shalu Association, 9, 18 
Shamo Karpo (Zhva mo dkar po) house, 292- 
293, 353; protected building, 384 
Shangdzokhang (Sha mdzod khang, phyag 
mdzod) house, 133, 220 
Shar Kyareng Tarchen (Shar skya rengs dar 
chen), 251 f 

Shasarzur (Sha sa zur) neighbourhood, 56, 
344, 362; alley, 50f, 114 f, 212, 345f 
Shatra (bShad sgra) house, 80-85, 345, 352, 
353/; 355/; 357; Ca8, 348, 349; pro¬ 
tected building, 382 

Shatra Dondup Dorje (bShad sgra Don grub 
rdo rje), 80 

Shatra Wangchuk Gyalpo (bShad sgra dBang 
phyug rgyal po), 41, 80 
shepon (zhal dpon, 'master of song'), 56, 58, 
60, 63n.l9 

Shide Dratsang monastery, protected building, 
384 

Shigatse Dzong (gZhis ka rtse rdzong), 29 
Shika-nub (gZhis ka nub) house, 263-264; 

protected building, 383 
Shika-shar (gZhis ka shar), protected building, 
383 

shingtsak (shing brtsegs), 32, 33 f, 60, 349, 
364, 367 

Shitro Lhakhang (Zhi khro lha khang), 290 
Sholkhang Wangdu (Zhol khang dbang 'dus), 
15 

Shol (Zhol) district, 19, 41, 143, 361 
Shol (Zhol pa las khungs) office, 51 
Shol (Zhol) village, 15; demolition of, 19, 363 
Shongka Tsenkhang (gShongs kha btsan khang) 
house, 332 

sho (zho, smallest denomination of Tibetan cur¬ 
rency), 185, 340n.34 

shu (bzhu, large bracket), 59, 63n.26, 350. 
See also brackets 


Sichuan province, 23, 27 28, 41, 44, 271 

Sikkim, 27; 30, 154 

Silk Road, 29, 37 

Sinding-Larsen, Amund, 19 

Singma Khangchung, protected building, 383. 

See also Yushong Singma Khangchung 
Sino-Tibetan war, 76, 120, 238 
Sixth Dalai Lama, 60, 86, 168; abduction 
of, 41; palace of, 171, 176, 362; yellow 
house, 60, 333, 334, 337; 343f, 350 
Skardu, 27 

slate stone, 31, 32, 60, 348, 364 
Sokki Putri (Ma mo srog gi bu khrid), 266 
Sonam Lekhung (So nam las khung, Agricultural 
Department), 42, 53, 190, 352. See 
also Jatsang 

Sonam Rabten (rGya mtsho bkra shis bSod 
nams rab brtan), 166 

Sonam Wangdu (bSod nams dbang 'dus), 9, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25n.l3, 339n.26 
Songtsen Gampo (Srong btsan sgam po, 
King), 23, 28, 29, 37-40, 237, 242, 272; 
Jokhang Temple, 41, 60; mask made with 
blood of, 266; painting of, 160; stables 
used by, 241 

south-facing: elevation, 31, 219, 346, 349; 
fagade, 75, 305; verandah, 221; window, 
77f, 213 f 

south-orientation, 356 

splinter layers, 31, 135, 353, 354 

spruce, 31, 63n.27 

steel beams, 76, 307/; 316, 347 

stele, 41 

Stoddard, Heather, 18, 19, 20, 21, 47n.39, 
47n.40 

stone corners, 254, 297/; 348 
stone paving, 8 7f, 139 f, 205, 348 
stone pillar, 100, 296 
stonewalls, 31, 60, 196, 258, 304 
stove, 31, 224, 236 f, 266, 296 f, 348 
stupa ( chorten ), 1 7, 46n.20, 51, 131 ( 1 77f, 
179/; 290 
Su Bai, 22 
Sumeru, 109f 

summer houses, 15, 305, 343f 
Sungchora (gSung chos ra) square, 8 7f, 275f: 

ceremonial square, 360 
sun-room (gzim chung nyi 'od), 233, 247 274f 
Suolang Wangdui. See Sonam Wangdu 
Surkhang (Zur khang) house, 18, 298; family, 
188; Municipal Department store, 55 
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Switzerland, 17 120 

symmetrical facade, 150, 225, 248, 349, 350 

Taiwan, 24, 42 
Taizong, 37 

Taktra Labrang (sTag brag bla brang), 130. 

See also Podrang Sarba 
Talung Drak (sTag lung brag) hermitage, 56 
Talung-sha (sTag lung shag) house, 255 
tamarisk, 29 
Tang dynasty, 37 

Tangkar, protected building, 384. See 
also Tangkye 

Tangkye (Thang skyes) house, 133-134; Ca68, 
220; protected building, 384 
Tangpon (Thang dpon) house, 246 
Tangtong Gyalpo (Thang stong rgyal po), 
47n.35 

Tara Trari-chang (rTa ra khra rigs byang) house, 
287 

Tardong-sha (sTar sdong shag) house, 20, 40, 
242-243, 346; Ka28, 352; protected 
building, 382 
Tarim basin, 29, 37 

Taring, Jigme (Phreng ring 'Jigs med), 58, 
63n.22, 168 

Taring, Rinchen Dolma aka Mary (Phreng ring 
Rin chen sgrol ma), 24, 63n.22 
Tashi Choling Labrang (bKra shis chos gling 
bla brang), 65, 319. See also Pabongka 
Labrang 

Tashi Godo (bKra shis dgos 'dod) house, 304 
Tashi Goto (bKra shis sgo stod) house, 252; 

Mindrochang, protected building, 383 
Tashi Gyeltsen (bKra shis rgyal mtshan), 20, 
361 

Tashi Khangsar (bKra shis khang gsar) family, 
233, 248 

Tashi Khangsar (bKra shis khang gsar) house, 
265, 266; Ga73, 248 

Tashi Khangsar Nyingpa (bKra shis khang gsar 
rnying pa) house, 248 

Tashi Khangsar Sarba (bKra shis khang gsar 
gsar pa) house, 233; Ga72, 248, 265 
Tashi Rabten (bKra shis rab brtan) house, 208 
Tashi Tongmon (bKra shis mthong smon) house. 
See Tentong 

Ta'utsang (Ta'u tshang) house, 285 
Tawang Chang (rTa dbang byang) house, 
168-169 " 

Tawang (Mon rTa dbang) region, 168 


Tebumgang (Thai spungs sgang) neighbour¬ 
hood, 344 

Tengyeling (bsTan rgyas gling): Committee, 
185; neighbourhood, 344 
Tengyeling (bsTan rgyas gling) monastery, 30 7f 
Tenkhang-sha (brTan khang shag) house, 276, 
354f; Ka48, 362; protected building, 382 
Tenpajamyang (bsTan pa 'jam dbyangs), 102 
Tenpa Tekchok (bsTan pa theg mchog), 279 
Tenth Dalai Lama, 41 
Tenth Panchen Lama, 22 
Tentong (bKra shis mthong smon, in short bKras 
mthong) house, 126-128; Nya8, 104f; 
protected building, 383 
Thailand, 63n.23 
Thakuri dynasty, 37 46n.l2 
Thangpon Chime Drolkar (Thang dpon 'Chi 
med sgrol dkar), 246 
theodolite, 15, 21, 25n.2 
Third Dalai Lama, 196 

Thirteenth Dalai Lama, 41, 42, 51, 52, 99, 
102, 279; built by the administration of, 
190, 270; established by order of, 184; 
family related to, 93; favourite of, 76, 130; 
masonry style championed by, 353, 355; 
reforms instituted under, 53 
three-tier order, 30, 349 
Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences, 19, 20 
Tibetan army, 42, 45n.9 
Tibetan Buddhism, 13, 27 40, 44, 130, 360 
Tibetan Cultural Realm, 2 7f, 32, 33 
Tibetan empire, 37 39, 41, 46/7.14, 62n.9, 
235 

Tibetan government, 34n.2, 41, 42, 44; 
Aufschnaiter employment by, 15, 25n.2; 
building feature of, 86; buildings owned 
by, 344; built by, 99, 270; rice supplier 
for the, 154; structure of, 52, 53; territory 
ruled by, 22, 27 

Tibetan paper: scrolls of hand-made, 364; win¬ 
dows covered with, 352, 353f 
Tibet Architecture Design Institute, 22 
Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), 22, 27 41, 
42, 357 358; government, 178, 361; 
Preparatory Committee for, 43 
Tibet Heritage Fund (THF), 11, 20; 76 build¬ 
ings proposed for preservation by, 362; 
93 historic buildings listed as 'protected', 
363; cooperation with, 361, 362; Labrang 
Nyingpa, 323f; Namse Khangsar, 301; 
Pabongka Labrang, 319, 320 f; publica¬ 


tions, 23, 24; public toilet built by, 207f; 
restored by, 34n.l7 136 f, 150, 162, 185, 
235, 240, 242, 267 272, 277 291; 
team, 20f 

Tibet Improvement Party, 339/7.20 
Tibet Information Network, 365 
timber elements, 32, 59, 60, 113, 266, 267 
319, 346; paintings on, 162; protective 
device, 152f; uncovering painting on, 319, 
320 f 

toilets, 255; composting vaults, 55; public 
house, 366, 367, 368f; rafters for, 60; 
systems, 348, 367; vault access, 345 
Tolung Nangtse Depa (sNang rtse sde pa), 
182 

Tolung (sTod lung) valley, 56 
Tongji University Shanghai, 21 
Tonmi Sambhota (Thon mi sambho ta), 45n.l0, 
322 

Tonpa (Thon pa) family, 52, 277, 322 
Tonzur (Thon zur) family, 52, 145 
Trace Foundation, 9, 20 
tracery windows, 166, 221, 352, 353f 
Tra khang, protected building, 383. See 
also Lhasa General Post Office 
Trandruk (Khra 'brug) monastery, 113 
Trapchi (Grva bzhi) hydro-electric station, 126 
Trapchi mint, 196, 352 

Trapchi-sha (Grva bzhi shag) house, 20, 267- 
268, 348; Ka3, 351 f; protected building, 
382 

trapezoidal shape, 32 

treba (khral pa, taxpaying households), 53, 54 
Trijang Labrang (Khri byang bla brang), 313- 
315, 348; protected building, 384 
Trijang Rinpoche (Khri byang Bio bzang ye 
shes bstan 'dzin rgya mtsho), 313 
Tri Ralpachen (Khri Ral pa can, King), 160 
Trisong Detsen (Khri srong Ide btsan, King), 
47n.24, 160 

Trizur Nganor Labrang (Khri zur ngag nor bla 
brang), 326; Kha31, 360, 362; protected 
building, 383 

Trizur Ngawang Norbu (dGa' Idan khri zur 
Ngag dbang nor bu), 326 
trokhang (spro khang, summer house), 305, 
343 

Tromzikhang (Khrom gzigs khang) palace, 
141, 176-179, 322, 353; corner of, 354f; 
extension of, 229; Gal3, 369n.8; neigh¬ 
bourhood, 344; officially protected, 362; 
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protected building, 382; Sixth Dalai Lama, 
333; survey of, 357 

Trondheim University of Science and 
Technology, 19 

Tronpa-ka (Khron pa kha) house, 201 f 
Tronpa-sha, protected building, 384. See 
also Khangser Tronpa-sha 
Trungtsi-gye (drung rtsis brgyad), 52 
tsampa (rtsam pa, barley flour), 272 
Tsang (gTsang) province, 39, 96, 238, 282 
Tsang Rong, 96 
Tsarong, Betty, 251 

Tsarong, Dasang Damdul (Tsha rong Zla bzang 
dgra # dul), 52, 76, 120, 251, 347 
Tsarong (Tsha rong) family, 76, 216, 251, 254, 
281 

Tsarong (Tsha rong) house, 55, 58, 76, 216 
Tsati (Tsha rti) house, 232 
tsatsa (votive clay images), 186 f 
Tsawa Khangtsen (Se ra Tsha ba khang tshan), 
328 

Tsedrung Tsona Drekhang (rTse drung mTsho 
sna 'bras khang), 154 

Tsemonling (Tshe smon gling) monastery, 249; 

protected building, 383 
tsenkhang (btsan khang) oracle residences, 
331, 332, 343; Darpoling temple, 263 
Tsesum Punkhang (Tshe gsum phun khang) 
house, 226; Chal05, 196 
Tsesumtang (Tshe gsum thang) family, 226 
Tsetang Khangsar (rTsed thang khang gsar) 
house, 295, 345 

Tsewang Norbu (Tshe dbang nor bu), 17 
Tseyang Changngopa (Tshe dbyangs byang 
ngos pa), 339n.l2 

Tsona Dzong (mTsho sna rdzong), 154 
Tsona Tsongkhang (mTsho sna tshong khang) 
house, 228; protected building, 382 
Tsukla-khang (gTsug lag khang). See Jokhang 
Tsunmo Khangsar (bTsun mo khang gsar) house, 
245; Kha2 7, demolition of, 360, 362; pro¬ 
tected building, 383 

Tubten Changchub (rGya mtsho bkra shis 
mkhan drung Thub bstan byang chub), 166 
Tubten Khetsun, 24, 42 
Tulku (sprul ku, incarnate lama), 309, 352 
Tun-huang, 45n.2, 46n.20 
Turks, 29 

Twelfth Dalai Lama, 41, 118, 306 
typology, Lhasa House, 19, 21, 22, 24, 343f 


u-chen (dbu chen, great master), 56 
u-chung (dbu chung, lesser master), 56 
Udugpa (dbu gdugs pa, parasol bearer), 280 
Uighur Khanate, 45n.ll 
Ulaanbaatar, 47n.31 

UNESCO World Heritage: Centre, 18, 19, 
361; Committee, 363; List, 55, 360, 363 
Universities of Applied Sciences of Hamburg 
and Wifimar, 21 

UN's Special Rapporteur on Adequate 
Housing as a Component of the Right to an 
Adequate Standard of Living, 362 
urban cluster, 51 
Urdu, 27 
Urga, 39, 47n.31 

vernacular: architecture, 13, 21, 23, 33; build¬ 
ings, 65, 358, 362; decorations, 109f; 
measures, 57 

vihara: Indian, 41 Jokhang, 38 
Vishnugupta, 46n.l3 

wall-painting, 29, 39, 108, 172, 21U 226^ 
235, 267; fragment, 160; Ganden 

Khangsar, 196; recovered by, 272; 
window curtain, 352, 353f 
Wang Yongping, 23 
water infiltration, 58, 348 
Wen-cheng, 37, 45n.ll 
Wermelskirch, Moritz, 9, 19 
whitewashing: cultural revolution, 112 f, 326 f; 

houses, 43, 44, 60, 350, 35Z 364 
willow (Salicaceae) wood, 59, 60 
windows, 33 f, 55, 57; 59, 60, 350, 352, 
353, 364; glazed bay, 9 5f, 346, 349, 
353f; shingtsak, 32, 33/; 60; tracery, 
166 f, 221 f, 352, 353f 
Woka ('Ol kha) region, 185 
wooden screen, 119 f, ]53f, 22} f, 350, 364 
work units, 65, 145, 364 
wrought-iron railing, 76, 77f, 313, 348 

Xinjiang, 27, 369n.3 
Xiongnu, 46n. 11 
Xu Zhongwen, 23 

Yabshi Punkhang (Yab gzhis phun tshogs khang 
gsar) house, 113-117; Kha25, 104f, 245, 
324f; protected building, 383; Punkhang, 
113, 348 

Yabshi Samdrup Podrang (Yab gzhis bSam 


grub pho brang) house. See Yabshi Sampo 
Yabshi Sampo (Yab gzhis bsam grub pho 
brang) house, 86-89, 96, 354f; Cal4, 
349, 360; Samdrup Podrang, 352; pro¬ 
tected building, 382 

Yabshi Taktser (Yab gzhis stag 'tsher, stag lha) 
house, 70f, 99-101, 355f; Chal, 108, 
349, 352 

Yabshi (Yab gzhis, family of a Dalai Lama), 
estate, 113; family, 52, 55, 87f; status, 
339n.6 

yak dung, 30, 348 
yak-hair curtains, 353f 
Yang, Minja, 19, 361 
Yarlung dynasty, 37 
Yarlung valley, 28, 37; 39, 113 
yellow houses (khang ser), 311( 333, 343f 
Yonghe-gong (dGa' Idan byin chags gling) 
monastery, 327 
Younghusband, Francis, 184 
Yuan Dynasty, 40 

Yumbula-khar (Yum bu lha mkhar) palace, 28 
Yunggong-sha (gYung dgon shag) house, 327; 

protected building, 383 
Yunnan, 27, 28, 44, 48n.43 
Yusham Tronpa-ka (gYul gsham khron pa kha) 
house, 56 

Yushong Singma Khangchung (gYul gsham sing 
ma khang chung) house, 280; Singma 
Khangchung, protected building, 383 
Yushu earthquake, 32 
Yushu prefecture, 34n.l7 
Yuthok, Dorje Yudron (gYu thog rDo rje g.yu 
sgron), 19, 24, 54 

Zanabazar, 47n.31 
Zhangzhung, 45n.l 1 

zimchung (gzim chung, residence), 219, 343f 
Zimpon Khenpo (gZim dpon mkhan po, senior 
attendant), 158 

Zimpu, protected building, 384 
zimsha (gzim shag, residence), 75, 343f 
Zimzur (gZim zur) house, 158-159; protected 
building, 384 

zurpon (zur dpon, master mason), 56, 59 
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6 Characteristics of the Lhasa House 


the survey period, only a few historic clusters with the 
traditional alleyway structure remained to be surveyed. 
These were Kha25, Kha27, Kho28, Kha 31 and 
Kha32, as well as Ko23, Ka27, Ko28, Ko29, Ka30, 
Ko30o and Ka34. 


According to the sources, the relationship between 
building height and alley width generally allowed direct 
sunlight to reach the bottom even in winter. During the 
survey in the 1990s, anecdotal evidence backed this 
claim. We found that some redeveloped alleys with a 
uniform height of four storeys often received no direct 
sunshine, for example in the neighbourhood of the 
Shatra house (Ca8). In old Lhasa, care was also taken 
that buildings would not block a neighbour's sunlight. 


Toilet vault access was generally organized by looking 
at neighbouring buildings. Where possible, toilet vault 
openings were grouped together, for example in a clus¬ 
ter in the Kirey area (Ga4/, Go42 and Ga56). Since 
the contents had to be extracted manually, generating 
smell and an unpleasant sight, the openings could not 
be built close to the entrance of someone else's build¬ 
ing. They were preferably built facing smaller alleys, 
and kept away from major thoroughfares such as the 
Barkor. In one building facing the Barkor, Tsetang 
Khangsar [Kal8) t the toilet vault had to be emptied 
from inside the entrance corridor, where the contents 
could be stashed in bags and then carried outside. 1 


Alleyway structure of inner 
city of Lhasa (Ken Okuma, 
Tibet Heritage Fund/. 


Typical alleyways in old 
Lhasa , below: Shasarzur, 
right: Odepuk (1999 AA). 




Main motorable roads 
Alleyways 










































Physical Characteristics 

Access and Orientation 

The orientation of the entrance varied with the location, 
a north-facing entrance was generally avoided. 

The larger buildings were usually always entered 
through a gate in the service wing. This led through 
the service courtyard to a door in the main building. 
The service courtyard was designed wherever possi¬ 
ble to enable entrance of the main building from the 
south side, so that visitors could see the prestigious 
south-facing elevation, often with large glazed bay 
windows (rob gsal). Only buildings without a service 
courtyard had a direct entrance, which usually led to 
the central courtyard from where the other floors could 
be accessed. 

Some sources said that it was considered inaus¬ 
picious to have access from two opposite sides of a 
building. 2 

In all buildings surveyed, the main residential rooms 
were facing south. Where access was not from the 
south, priority was given to comfort, and the prestigious 
facade would face south, as in the Gyatso Tashi house 
(Nya39). 

The actual orientation of sun-facing rooms was com¬ 
monly a few degrees off-south, which apparently pre¬ 
vented too much direct sunlight on the main windows 
during summer. The sunlight in Lhasa, very strong even 
in winter, was the main source of warmth. 

Choice of building materials 

Stone was always used for foundations and plinth. The 
ground in the Lhasa area is generally quite wet (accord¬ 
ing to the founding legend, it was built on a lake). 
During the survey, many buildings showed signs of 
damage from rising humidity. Therefore, ground-floors 
were preferably built from stone rather than adobe 
bricks (the cheaper option). Buildings of types (A) and 
(B), the homes of the most wealthy and prestigious 
owners, were built entirely out of stone. For the majority 
of buildings of the remaining types, adobe bricks were 
used for the top floor. 

Only one rammed earth wall was found, the south wall 
of Ka30a. Only one building in Lhasa, outside of the 
old town, was identified where peat bricks were used 
for construction. Homes of a caste of butchers and 
undertakers known as rogyabpa (see chapter 4, page 
52) were partly built out of the horns of slaughtered 
yaks and goats, but by 1994 none of these remained. 3 


Courtyards and Galleries 

Rooms were generally arranged around a courtyard 
and accessed by colonnaded galleries. Almost all 
buildings had courtyards, only type (E3), very small 
buildings, had narrow light wells instead of courtyards. 

Timber Elements 

On ground-floors, and occasionally in less important 
rooms on upper floors, pillars and beams often con¬ 
sisted of coarsely shaped and unpainted timber pieces. 
Inhabited or frequently visited rooms (such as shops) 
and generally all rooms above ground-floor level had 
pillars and beams carefully shaped and decorated with 
carvings and paintings. The individual elements fol¬ 
lowed standardized patterns, but size and decoration 
usually varied. Spans between pillars usually measured 
between 2.10m and 2.30m. Rooms were (and still 
are) described in the number of pillars or pillar-beam 
modules. There were half-pillar and one-pillar rooms, 
otherwise the number of pillars in a room was prefera¬ 
bly even. Prestigious temples such as thejokhang were 
proverbially described as buildings with four pillars and 
eight beams (ka bzhi gdung brgyad), considered a 
deeply auspicious arrangement. 4 

In the Tardong-sha house ( Ko28 ), the residents 
stated that a wooden pillar in the courtyard was the 
abode of a lu ( klu , Sanskrit noga) spirit. Nobody was 
allowed to deface, damage or dirty that pillar, and 
once a year it was propitiated by the residents. 





Timber frame structure (Yutaka Hirako/AA). 



























6 Characteristics of the Lhasa House 


Dasang Damdul Tsarong was widely credited in Lhasa 
with having pioneered the use of imported steel beams 
in T shape to create a pillar-less sitting room on the top 
floor of his mansion [Cal, see chapter 5). The beams had 
to be brought from India by caravan. 5 Several other fam¬ 
ilies followed his example. The investigation found four 
buildings with at least one room on the top floor that had 
steel beams and no pillars, Cal , Cha61, Khal9 (not sur¬ 
veyed), and Kha77. Steel beam ceilings were also found 
in buildings of type (G) located outside the old town. 

Imported steel beams did not lead to a replacement of 
the traditional post-lintel timber structure, in part certainly 
because of the high costs involved, but many sources also 
said the wooden pillar was an integral part of a Tibetan 
home that they would not like to live without. 

Almost every building, including single-storey ones, had 
at least one pair of 'raised pillars' (byar ka ), usually a pair 
of pillars taller that the surrounding rooms. These accen¬ 
tuated the main residential room (or the assembly space 
in a temple). They allowed for more light to enter, and 
often provided a sheltered space which was for many the 
favourite place to spend the day. The larger Lhasa houses 
often had several such terraces. 



In the ceiling structure, the main beams are always 
squared. Design varieties consisted of rafters being 
either round or squared, and the choice between 
shaped joists or brushwood or boards for cover. 


The 'raised pillar' structure, 
marked in red, usually employed 
to create a south-facing open 
verandah (example Kha77, Jian- 
Jun/AA). 


Railings 

Buildings of every type had wooden railings for gal¬ 
leries and stairs, often with individual designs and 



Ceiling structure examples. 

Left: Ka36, view of structure 
from above (1999 AA). 

Right: Nga64, view from 
below with traditional painting 
(1997 AA). 
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paintings. Beautiful examples were found in the houses 
Numa (Ko22), Punkhang (Kho25) and Kyime [Nga62j. 
The houses of Pomdatsang (Col), Trijang Labrang 
( Co94 ) and Bonsho (Jo38) had wrought-iron railings 
imported from India. Some buildings, such as Trapchi- 
sha (/Co3), had low mud brick walls for the same pur¬ 
pose. 


Floors 

Residential and sitting rooms in the majority of buildings 
always had finely polished argo floors. These were 
usually in good condition even 60 years after they 
had last been made or renewed. Ground-floor rooms 
used as shops or restaurants often had wooden floors. 
Storerooms and stables often had mud floors. Stone 
paving, with flat slate or round river stones, was mainly 
reserved for the courtyards and corridors. 


Roofs 


All buildings surveyed had flat roofs, in 98% covered 
with orga for waterproofing. In many cases, the orgo 
(always over 60 years old) had cracked or partly disin¬ 
tegrated. The roof edges would always have parapets, 
built from the same material as that of the final floor 
(stone or adobe). These would be between 90cm and 
1.50m tall, capped with slate held together with a 
layer of argo, to prevent water infiltration. The insides 
of parapets would sometimes be fitted with stone rings 

Typical Lhasa kitchen stove, to attach prayer flag poles or banners. 

Dokyizur house Ka29 

[1997 AAj. 



Infrastructure 

Every building surveyed had its own water supply in 
the form of a well in the internal courtyard, or in a 
yard nearby. 

Every house investigated had at least one toilet. These 
were always of the traditional composting type, with 
a composting vault on the ground-floor and toilet 
access form the upper floors. Larger houses often had 
several toilet systems, in the form of a separate tower 
accessed via a footbridge. 

For heating, every main residential unit had a fixed 
stove hearth, custom-built from specially chosen clay, 
painted black and often decorated with patterns and 
precious stones. This was a very important feature, for 
both physical and spiritual well-being. During winter, 
the hearth was a major source of heating, and the 
whole family and guests often spent the evenings 
in the kitchen. It was fired with dried yak dung and 
brushwood. 

The stove was believed to be the home of a lu 
( klu ) spirit, who was connected to the welfare of the 
owner's family. The spirit had to be appeased by 
making symbolic offerings and by keeping the stove 
untarnished by certain pollutions. For example, the 
burning of hair or other human body parts in such 
a stove was not allowed. When a family needed to 
move house, a special ritual was necessary to request 
the spirit to also leave its stove and to accompany the 
family. A similar ceremony was necessary when the 
building (or the stove) was undergoing repair. 6 


Design Principles 

Plan 

The plans of surveyed buildings of all types except 
(E2) are based on a rectangular shape. 

While still conforming to such a shape, some of the 
larger mansions of type (A), such as Ca8, Co84 and 
JalO, have a zigzag line as plan on one side, with 
carefully built extra stone corners. According to mason 
Migmar, this gave a building a prestigious appear¬ 
ance. 


Shape 

All Lhasa houses, regardless of class, had the 'bat¬ 
tered wall', one of the most characteristic features of 
central Tibetan architecture. This feature was espe- 
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6 Characteristics of the Lhasa House 



'Zigzag' west elevation, Dakpo 
Trumpa house Ca84 
[John Harrison, after Alexander 
& De Azevedo 1998). 


dally pronounced in some older buildings, such as Co8 
and Ca/4, but also in the tenement building Kha28 and 
the 1940s residence Choi. 

Facade 

In buildings of types (A) and (B], the main facade was 
considered to be the south-facing elevation on view 
only from the service courtyard. These main facades 
were ideally symmetrical. Where this was not possible 
because of space considerations, the central part with 
the entrance was symmetrical. Other elevations were 
usually not symmetrical, except in the case of large 
buildings in the wider Barkor area such as Ca2, Ga4, 
Ngo77. 

Important features on these facades included the 
entrance, usually decorated with brackets supporting a 
shingtsok overhang (see for example Nya8), and glazed 
bay windows known as robsel (rob gsol, see below). 

These elements were also used to visually create an 
inverted vertical hierarchy, with the bay window on the 
top floor the largest central opening, a slightly narrower 
window on the middle floor and the entrance on the 
ground-floor the narrowest element. 

The innermost private part of a building was usually the 
tallest and located on the uppermost floor. These pri¬ 
vate rooms were often located an entire floor above the 
family chapel or any large so-called prayer rooms where 
monks could gather for ceremonies. The three-tier order 
of animal-man-god in floor arrangement observed in 



Example of battered shape, Palrong-sha house (Ga76). Usually the inner wallside remains 
straight, so that the wall becomes thinner towards the top [lian-Jun). 



Example of symmetrical facade principle, Rampa house (Cal 00) (Jian-Jun). 
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Lhasa Vernacular 




Above: Inner hierarchy principle, example Bonsho 
house, Ja38 IBeate Heyne). 

Left: Inverted hierarchy principle, example Dakpo 
Trumpa house, Ca84 [John Harrison). 



Whitewashing in Lhasa, a 
service building of the Jokhang 
temple (Ka2, 1996 AA). 


some Tibetan settlements in Ladakh and parts of Nepal 
(see chapter 2, page 29) cannot be said to apply 
in Lhasa in such a clear form. Rooms used for religious 
purposes were located variously on ground or first 
floor, less often on the second floor. However, almost 
all Lhasa houses did originally have incense burners, 
prayer flags and small rectangular shrine boxes on the 
roof. 

Buildings of all types erected on main thoroughfares 
such as the Barkor often had prestigious large windows 
on the upper floor, but as long as a building had a 
courtyard, it also had an 'inner' main facade. 

Colour and Decorations 

Colour - exterior 

All residential Lhasa houses (and governmental build¬ 
ings) were painted white on the outside, except for the 
ochre buildings associated with the Sixth Dalai Lama. 
Residences of the rogyabpo community were also not 
whitewashed. 

Doors were generally painted maroon, and window 
elements in different colours. The black frames painted 
around doors and windows were (and still are) among 
the most typical characteristics of Tibetan architecture. 

Colour - interior 

Most rooms except stables and ground-floor store 
rooms were plastered on the inside and painted. Most 
followed a basic design, with a horizontal division strip 
about hip height, either green-red-blue (symbolizing the 


earth, people and the sky) or blue-red. The lower part 
was often painted blue or green, and the upper part 
often yellow or cream. At the top, the wall was further 
decorated with a painted banner in red and green, 
with shading employed to give the appearance of a 
curtain fluttering in the wind. 

The pillars and beams were also painted. Pillars were 
usually red often with yellow or golden lines. The small 
bracket or belo was usually green, with a small painted 
or carved medallion in the centre. The large bracket 
or shu was generally red, also with a medallion in the 
centre. Most commonly this was a gilded image in 
pastiglia technique of the kirtimukha (Tib. tsi pa fa), the 
'face of glory' from Hindu mythology that is a common 
temple decoration in India and Tibet. 7 

The beams usually have a blue background, painted 
with gilded dragons and flowers. 

Houses of all categories sometimes had wooden 
screens at the entrance of the main sitting room; particu¬ 
larly beautiful examples were found in buildings Ka30 
and Khal4. 

Comparison of Characteristics 

By Owners Status 

Not surprisingly, buildings of wealthier owners were 
better made and richer in decorative features, regard¬ 
less of class distinction. Design principles such as the 
battered wall and the symmetrical fagade were most 
pronounced in buildings of types (A) and (B). 
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6 Characteristics of the Lhasa House 


Clockwise from top right: 1940s interior 
(after Harrer 19921, painting Ka3, 
details screen Ka30, living room Ka30 
(Nancy Jo Johnson/, living room Ka3, 
living room Gal9, living room Khal4 
and detail Kha 14 (others AA). 
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The chief distinction between buildings of the different 
social classes lay in building height. Only aristocrats, 
reincarnate lomas or monasteries could get permission 
to build three storeys. Properties of type (D) sometimes 
had three storeys, but none of the prestigious design 
features. Commoners could rent and live in apartments 
on the third floor. 

One design feature, the corner-window, was according 
to local information reserved for the homes of lamas. 
There was no rule to this effect, but one source said that 
if a lay family lived in a room with a corner window, 
a family member would get very ill or could even die. 8 

There were also a number of decorations that distin¬ 
guished the social status of a building's owner, mainly 
roof banners. These banners were removed after 
1959, and can only be seen in old photographs. As 
non-permanent decorations, these were not part of the 
investigation. 

Craftsmanship and detailing were also used to display 
an owner's wealth and prestige, especially in wooden 
railings, bay windows and pillar designs. Many of 
these were usually not visible from the outside. Buildings 
of types (A) and (B) always had excellent detailing and 
visibly refined craftsmanship. Most buildings of type 
(C) were also built to very high standards, except for 
the post office (Kha63) and the Sonam Lekhung office 
( Nga90 ), both with simple details. Buildings of type (D) 
always had at least one residential unit of very refined 
quality, reserved for the owner or his representative, 
while the other apartments were kept simple. Types 
(El) and (E2) included the greatest variations in qual¬ 
ity. Smaller buildings of wealthy owners of any class 
background could be as refined in workmanship and 
detailing as those of (A) and (B). 

Buildings inevitably reflected the economic status of the 
owner, so a rich merchant's house could have more 
prestigious features than that of a low-ranking aristocrat. 

By Function 

By their plans alone, many government offices were 
indistinguishable from residential buildings. The Kirey 
School building ( Ga56 ), had been adapted in so 
far as the central courtyard was proportionally much 
larger, as many classes were given in the open. Many 
buildings owned by aristocrats or monasteries (such 
as Ja38, Ka28 and Chal), had one very large room 
without division walls to accommodate an assembly 


of monks to conduct ceremonies. The municipal office 
[KalO] had dungeons on the ground-floor, with only 
one access via a stair to the middle floor, from which 
the building was entered. Otherwise, as the majority 
of buildings were designed and used for residential 
purposes, we find few design varieties within the gen¬ 
eral mould of residential room, storeroom, stable and 
arrangement of access. 

However, in outlying districts of Lhasa, buildings 
custom-made for industrial purposes did exist, such as 
a medicine factory, a printing shop, army headquar¬ 
ters, and an outpatient clinic established in 1916. Three 
of these have been surveyed, though they are not 
included in the present work. Sources report that the 
Trapchi mint, and buildings serving as relay stations for 
the electrification of the city were also built in traditional 
style. This means that traditional Tibetan architecture 
was adaptable enough to reflect modern building use, 
including usage associated with industrialization. 

Styles and Evolution 

Some people in Lhasa used to be able to name what 
they considered the city's oldest buildings. By the mid- 
1990s, their list had dwindled, but still included the late 
16th century Ganden Khangsar [Chal06), the mid-17th 
century Labrang Nyingpa ( Ka36 ), the 18th century 
Samdrup Podrang [Cal4) and the early 19th century 
Shatra mansion (Ca8). Of the surveyed buildings, the 
majority date to the period late 19th to mid-20th centu¬ 
ries. In plan and design, there are no major differences 
between later and earlier buildings, but they differ in 
window design and masonry styles. 

Windows 

The arrival of glass changed the design of Tibetan 
buildings. Previously, large openings most often were 
closed by a thick, heavy curtain made from yak wool. 
This curtain, still to be seen on historic wall-paintings, 
could be easily opened to let in sunlight and fresh air, 
and closed for the night. Many openings also had 
Chinese-style wooden tracery windows, which were 
covered with cloth or Tibetan paper from the inside. 
These windows could be opened vertically to the inside 
and affixed to a hook in the ceiling. Smaller windows 
had wooden shutters opening to the inside. With the 
arrival of glass, window sizes became generally larger, 
and the main opening became a glazed bay window, 
known as rabsel. 















Early glassless v/\ndov/s 

Left: This 17th century wall-pointing of the 
Jokhong temple (Kol) shows the traditional 
pre-glass Tibetan windows, with cloth covers 
and heavy yak-hair curtains (AA). 

Right: Detail , window cloth-covers at the 
Do-ring house (Khal) (1939 Ernst Schafer, 
Bundesarchiv 135-S-12-47-04). 


19th century glassless windows 

Left: Narrow window with wooden shutters, 
Shatra mansion (Ca8). 

Right: tracery window, Bum tang house 
(Ca71). This type of window originally had 
cloth or paper glued to the back, this kept 
out wind and dust but let in diffused light. The 
panes could be removed to let in sunshine 
and fresh air (both AA). 


20th century glazed windows 

Due to the difficulty of transporting glass to 
Lhasa, glazing was usually applied in very 
small pieces. 

Left: 1940s window with glazed panels, 
Ragtsipa house (Nga51, YH). 

Right: Early 20th century glazed bay 
window, Shatra mansion (CaQ, AA). 


Masonry 

It is commonly said in Lhasa that the 13th Dalai Lama cham¬ 
pioned the use of neat rectangular-cut stones for government 
and monastic construction projects during his time. This 
semi-ashlar masonry style was emulated by several aristo¬ 
cratic building projects starting in the 1920s, such as the 
Bonsho house [Ja38). Twentieth century buildings can there¬ 
fore be distinguished from older buildings by their masonry. 

Older buildings have irregular rubble stone courses, also 
alternating with tightly spaced splinter layers. Even the oldest 
buildings, as well as very modest constructions, were built in 


this time-consuming galleted rubble style. Precision and stone 
sizes did vary. The finer and more regular the masonry, the 
costlier the construction project. One distinct style, found in the 
17th century Jokhang temple extension walls, is characterised 
by the use of rather large stones of irregular size embedded 
in splinters. This was found only in very few residential build¬ 
ings, such as the Tromzikhang [Gal3), Shamo Karpo ( Ka9), 
Dechen Rabten [Gal6) and Changding [Ka8], the latter two 
dated to the 17th century but were demolished before they 
could be surveyed. 
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Lhasa Vernacular 


Early walls 

The shape and size of stones used in 
masonry, and the way the stone courses 
were embedded in splinter layers can give 
an indication of a building's age. On the left, 
a Lhasa mason places the splinters in the fresh 
mud mortar 11939 E. Schafer, Bundesarchiv 
135-S-l 2-14-05). 

On the right, the north-west corner of the 
Tromzikhang palace (Gal3), erected around 
1700. The use of large but irregular stones, 
tightly embedded in splinter layers, is typical 
for construction projects of the early Ganden 
Podrang government. 



18th century v/alls 

In masonry from this time, stone courses are 
not very regular, and larger pieces were often 
used for the splinter layers. 

Left: The 1758 corner wall of the Tromzikhang 
Marlampa house /Gal3b). Note the use of 
quite large splinters. 

Right: Corner of the early 18th century Yabshi 
Sampo building. 



Left: corner of the Horkhang mansion lNga95). 
The family came to prominence during the 
early 18th century civil war, and the house is 
likely to date to that time. The masonry, with¬ 
out clearly defined stone courses, is atypical 
for Lhasa. 

Right: corner of the Tenkhang-sha house 
(Ka48), with the sun-and-moon symbol carved 
into a stone. 
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19th century v/alls 

Stone courses are more regular, but the stones 
still vary in size. 

Left: Corner of the Shotro mansion (Ca8), 
doting to the early 19th century, remarkable 
for the use of different coloured stones. In 
later years granite of grey complexion was 
preferred. 

Right: corner of Dakpo Trumpa (Ca84). 



20th century walls 

For construction of a new palace in the 
Norbulingka and other projects, the 13th 
Dalai Lama pioneered the use of very regular 
stone courses, with all stones of roughly same 
size and individually squared corners. The 
corner stones still point upwards. 

Below left: Pabongka Labrang (Ga38), 
middle: Bonsho house Ua38), right: Yabshi 
Taktser (Chal). 





21st century walls 

Right: Lhasa people call this the 'fake Tibetan 
style', or sometimes the 'Chinese-style'. The 
facade wall of a building otherwise built from 
concrete brick has a splinter layer as facing. 
The wall is built from stone, but much thinner 
than traditional walls. 

(all: AA). 
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A Lhasa Identity 

The main design features of the Lhasa town house 
adapted to the central Tibetan setting by avoiding 
ground-floor rooms as habitation, considering earth¬ 
quake mitigation and insulation, creating courtyards 
sheltered from winds and allowing maximum sunshine 
access. The building layout also reflected life in Tibetan 
traditional society, for example providing spaces where 
horses were kept for transportation, and cows for inde¬ 
pendent milk supply. The traditional culture and belief 
systems also shaped building designs. Almost every 
building had a family prayer chapel, some large and 
well-decorated, and on the roof were incense burners 
and fixtures for hoisting of prayer flags and making 
offerings to household deities. 

The Lhasa house also had to physically blend into 
an existing urban pattern, defined by neighbouring 
houses and monasteries, squares, markets, pilgrimage 
routes, alleyways, and toilets and drainage facilities. 

The traditions that created the Lhasa house were chang¬ 
ing in the early 20th century, just as they must have 
changed at important junctures throughout Tibetan his¬ 
tory. When new building materials imported from India 
became available, chiefly glass, builders and clients 
were quick to adjust the traditional building designs. 
Other features, mainly the standard building layout with 
south-orientation, a central courtyard and colonnaded 
galleries, have remained consistent over centuries. 
These, perhaps, constitute the core immutable charac¬ 
teristics of the traditional Lhasa house. 

The design of Lhasa's buildings had to satisfy a wide 
range of physical and cultural requirements. 9 But it 
cannot be labeled a purely functional architecture. 
Conscious choices in design and form betray the exist¬ 
ence of a clear sense of Lhasa aesthetics. 

The combination of design principles and aesthetic 
preferences constituted a major component of the 
urban identity of Lhasa. 


Notes 

1 See French 2002:278ff. about a dispute in 
old Lhasa handled by the Nyertsang municipal 
office, 'the case of the smelly toilet'. 

One example mentioned was the owner of 
the Bumtang house ( Ca71 ) who allegedly went 
mad because the building had two entrances, 
one on the east and one on the west side. 

3 Harrer 1992:129 has a photo of a ragyobpa 
settlement. 

4 The description refers to the Jowo Rinpoche 
chapel, found e.g. in a traditional song 
about the founding of the temple collected 
by Dechen Drolkar; see also the description 
of the Jebumgang inner chapel in Alexander 
2005:305. 

There were cars in Lhasa since the 1920s, but 
the first motorable roads connecting Lhasa with 
other countries were built only in the 1950s. 
The first airstrip near Lhasa was built by the 
government in 1950, partly to prepare for an 
evacuation in case of invasion, see Aufschnaiter 
1983:113. 

6 Based on information supplied by several 
Lhasa residents and Pimpim de Azevedo. 

For an example of the kirtimukha image used 
on a pillar bracket in ancient Indian architecture 
see Meister 1988:plate 143; for examples in 
Newar architecture see Gutschow 1997:42- 
43. 

Interview, Tardong-sha residents 1997-1998. 

9 Compare here also Rapoport 1969:47, 
house-form as consequence of socio-cultural 
factors. 










The Decline 


The photographic and survey documentation of historic 
Lhasa buildings was partly a response to the ongoing 
redevelopment of old Lhasa. Some buildings, includ¬ 
ing the Tromzikhang palace (Gal3), the Kirey school 
(Ga56) and the Jagdrag house (Nga61), were sur¬ 
veyed while demolition was already in process. 

During the survey, in very few cases did current room 
use correspond to historic use. Due to the way buildings 
were converted into public housing, even traditional 
sitting rooms were often sub-divided to create separate 
spaces for cooking and sleeping (for example in the 
Shatra and Palha houses, Ca8 and Nga25). The con¬ 
dition of most buildings was very sound. Some looked 
neglected, as many had not been maintained or white¬ 
washed in many years, such as the Drekhang house 
( Kha32 ). Very few were in serious disrepair, such as 
the Jonangtsang house (Nya68), usually only in cases 
where the tenants had already moved out. The prob¬ 
ability of replacement for any given historic building 
was not correlated with its physical condition. Almost 
the entire housing stock was government-owned, and 
until 1998 it was usually the municipal Construction 
Planning Department that proposed individual buildings 
for redevelopment. 

To understand the decline of the historic Lhasa house, it 
is necessary to view it in relation to the overall urban, 
economic and social development of Lhasa city. 


Lhasa Urban Development 1948-2000 

In 1948, according to Aufschnaiter's survey, Lhasa city 
covered only three square kilometers, with a population 
of less than 30,000 people. 

Chinese planners have commented that: 

"[in traditional Lhasa] economy and culture made 
very slow progress due to the feudal-serf system 
over a long period of time. [...] After the peaceful 
liberation in 1951, Lhasa got [sic] a rapid progress 
in economy, culture and urban construction." 1 

By the year 2000, Lhasa's urban sprawl had filled most 
of the valley surrounding the city, and the population 
and economy have grown. 

Available statistics for Lhasa are often conflicting. 
The number of inhabitants is generally estimated by 
observers to be around half a million, yet according to 
official statistics, this is the population of Lhasa prefec¬ 
ture, which includes six counties as well as Lhasa city. 
There is no doubt that the total population of Lhasa has 
increased greatly over the past 60 years. The propor¬ 
tion of ethnic Tibetans has decreased significantly, from 
over 90% in 1948 to between 65% and 50% today. 3 
For the Tibet Autonomous Region as a whole, Tibetans 
made up 94.3% according to 2000 figures, though 
some observers question this figure. 4 


Data Comparison 1948-2000 2 



1948 data 

Current data 

Comments 

Lhasa population 

25,000 

500,000 

(estimated) 

Official data for 2005: 400,000 for 
Lhasa prefecture, i.e. including six rural 
districts, this seems too low; 
trend: rising 

Lhasa built-up area 

1.75 km 2 

1980: 8.59 km 2 

2005 49.6 km 2 

trend: rapidly rising 

GDP per capita Tibet 
Autonomous Region 

1959: 142.-US$ 

1991: 164.-USS 

2001: 641,90US$ 

trend: rising 



























Regarding land use change, the city of Lhasa has 
expanded greatly over the past two decades, filling up 
most of the natural valley in the form of sprawl along the 
main traffic arteries. 

Regarding the economy, the per capita GDP in Tibet 
remained near constant for almost 40 years, but has 
significantly increased since thel990s. 

In 2001, 52.4% of official employment in TAR cities was 
provided by the government. TAR government wages are 
among the highest in China. 5 


TAR government budget 2000 6 


Total government revenue 2000 

64.98 million US$ 

Total government expenditure 2000 

724.4 million US$ 


Lhasa urban development 
1948-1998 Iafter Alexander 
& Wermelskirch 1998). 




The budget deficit of 659 million US$ was covered by 
direct fiscal support from China's central government, 
making the Tibet Autonomous Region China's most 
highly subsidized province by far. Significantly for the 
decline of Lhasa's historic housing stock, 'construction' 
constituted the highest type of expenditure (33%), fol¬ 
lowed by administration (14%), with health, education 
and agriculture all well below 10%/ 

Despite the rapid development of Lhasa, the old city 
has kept its separate physical character. The structure 
here is very different, much denser than in the rest of 
the city. The population within the old city has approxi¬ 
mately doubled since 1993. In 2010, it was estimated 
that 50.000 people (mostly ethnic Tibetans) live in the 
old city, an area of 1.3 km 2 , and now defined by the 
north, east and south Lingkor roads, and by Do Senge 
road to the west. 


The fate of the Lhasa House 1948-2010 

In 1948, Peter Aufschnaiter recorded in what corre¬ 
sponds to today's old city a total of 693 vernacular 
buildings, plus 31 temple buildings and 2 mosques. 8 
Using the key adopted by Aufschnaiter, these numbers 
can be broken down as follows: 

Ca area: 103 vernacular buildings plus 5 temples 
and 1 mosque 

Cho area: 91 buildings plus 5 temples 
Go area: 92 buildings plus 1 temple 
Ja area: 43 buildings plus 7 temples 
Ko area: 47 buildings plus 3 temples 
Kha area: 65 buildings plus 2 temples 
Nga area: 98 buildings plus 5 temples 
Nya area: 106 buildings plus 3 temples 
To area: 47 buildings plus 1 mosque 

In 1992, using a copy of the 1948 map of the 
buildings recorded by Aufschnaiter, we found that 
308 vernacular buildings, 19 temple buildings and 
the two mosques still existed. Of these, four temples 
were undergoing renovation for a first re-opening since 
1965, and five more remained closed (of these only 
two still exist today). One more former temple building 
was demolished that year, ( Kho49 ). 9 

The pace of demolition of historic buildings increased 
since monitoring began. Only in 1998, when 93 old 
Lhasa houses received the status of 'historic building', 
did the demolitions slow down (only 14 compared to 
over 40 the previous year) and in 1999 no demolitions 
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Surviving Historic Lhasa Buildings 2010 

by Andre Alexander after Peter Aufschnaiter 1948 
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Demolition in the Kirey 
neighbourhood (1997 AA). 

occurred. In autumn 2000, demolition of historic hous¬ 
ing stock resumed, but at a slower pace compared to 
pre-1998. Several sites on the official list of protected 
buildings have been pulled down since then, including 
Cha58, Chal06, Khal4, Kha27, Kho28 , Kha31 (refer 
to the appended lists). 

In the first period 1991-1998, 191 historic buildings 
were demolished, and 55 since 2000. 

In total, since the year 1991, 246 historic Lhasa town 
houses have been demolished. 

Only 83 historic buildings remained in 2010, out of 
693 recorded in 1948. 


Official Preservation Policies and 
Attitudes 

China's central government has undertaken several 
important initiatives related to the preservation of Tibet's 
architectural heritage. In 1959, a team of archaeolo¬ 
gists was dispatched to central Tibet to survey historic 
monuments. In 1961, two Lhasa sites, Potala palace 
and Jokhang temple, were listed as nationally pro¬ 
tected monuments. Five years later, after the launch 
of the Cultural Revolution, Red Guards from Beijing 
were dispatched to Lhasa to 'destroy the Four Olds', 
which included temples, palaces and manor houses. 10 
Immense damage was inflicted on Tibet's heritage over 
the following decade. 

In 1980, Lhasa was recognised as one of China's 
Historic Cities. In 1983, the central government 
approved the Lhasa 2000 Masterplan. This stipulated 
"the need to construct a modern socialist city with local 
nationality characteristics". 11 

Worryingly, the plan showing the existing Lhasa in 
1980 marked the historic old town by cross-hatching, 
while on the 2000 map, there was no more cross-hatch¬ 
ing. The first major intervention in the old town was the 
1984 demolition of a number of historic buildings to 
create an open square on the west side of the Jokhang 
temple. Lhasa's historic ceremonial square was located 
to the south of the temple (near building Ca/4). This 
square has not been used for public meetings since 
the 1980s. 

In 1994, the central government successfully nominated 
the Potala palace for the UNESCO's World Heritage 
List. Significantly, this made the issue of architectural 
preservation in Lhasa officially into an international 
concern. 

In 2000 and 2003 respectively, the Potala listing 
was successfully extended to include the Jokhang 
temple and the Norbulingka, the summer palace of 
successive Dalai Lamas. 

The text of the [updated] listing runs: 


These surviving traditional Lhasa town houses are 
scattered over the old town, only one significant cluster 
remains, in the eastern part of the Barkor neighbour¬ 
hood. This decrease of Lhasa's historic building stock 
can justifiably be described as significant and dramatic. 
The fact that demolitions still occurred in 2010 indicates 
that the historic Lhasa house is an endangered species. 


"CHINA. Historic Ensemble of the Potala Palace, 
Lhasa 1994/2000/2001 (extension to include 
the Norbulingka) (C i, iv, vi) The Potala Palace, 
winter palace of the Dalai Lama since the sev¬ 
enth century, symbolizes Tibetan Buddhism and 
its central role in the traditional administration in 
Tibet. The complex, comprising the White and 
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Red Palaces with their ancillary buildings, is built 
on Red Mountain in the centre of Lhasa Valley, 
at an altitude of 3,700 m. Also founded in the 
seventh century, the Jokhang Temple Monastery 
is an exceptional Buddhist religious complex. The 
Norbulingka, the Dalai Lama's former summer 
palace, constructed in the eighteenth century, is a 
masterpiece of Tibetan art. The beauty and orig¬ 
inality of the architecture of these three sites, their 
ornate decoration and harmonious integration in 
a striking landscape, add to their historic and reli¬ 
gious interest." 12 

Factual errors apart (the Potala was built by the Fifth 
Dalai Lama 1645-1694, the Jokhang is not a mon¬ 
astery), the listing makes no mention of Lhasa's historic 
old town. The first listing, in fact, had adverse effects 
on historic fabric in Lhasa. In summer of 1995, a few 
months after the listing, the authorities demolished 40 
historic buildings in the Shol district below the Potala. 13 

This was only halted after a UNESCO delegation 
consisting of World Heritage Centre representative 
Minja Yang and several experts (including the present 
author) visited Lhasa. Yang criticized any demolitions 
of historic buildings within the officially designated 
buffer zone, and proposed the listing of the entire old 
town as World Heritage. Eventually, several more Shol 
buildings were demolished, but about 20 of the most 
significant have since been preserved, restored and 
transformed for tourist-related usage such as museums. 

When not concerning national monuments, heritage 
preservation in China falls within the responsibility of 
provincial, prefectural and municipal level Cultural 
Relics Bureaux (CRB). 

In 1990, the government of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region passed 'Regulations on the Preservation and 
Management of Cultural Relics in the Tibet Autonomous 
Region'. These included Chapter 3 clause 17: 

"The State Council proclaimed that the historical 
and culturally famous cities in our region must 
be comprehensively planned. The planning and 
construction must proceed only with the permis¬ 
sion of the local department of the administrative 
management of cultural relics. In the course of con¬ 
struction, the particular styles of the famous cities 
must be preserved." 14 


In 1985, the Cultural Relics Authority of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR) listed several sites in the 
Lhasa valley as 'regionally protected buildings'. Only 
three sites were in the old city, the Tsamkhung nunnery 
( Ngo65) l Meru monastery \Jo5) and the Wa pa ling 
mosque (Tal). A further six sites were listed in 1991 at 
Lhasa municipal level. Again, all six were religious sites: 
the Karma-sha temple ( Nga34 ), the Northern Rigsum 
temple \Ja45), the Southern Rigsum temple [Cal05), 
the Western Rigsum temple (which is in a new location 
since 1990, a road runs across the original seventh 
century site, Cal29), the Eastern Rigsum temple (which 
no longer existed) and Meru Nyingpa monastery 
(Ka23). 

One of the houses on Barkor street called Labrang 
Nyingpa ( Ka36 ) became a precedent for successful 
prevention of demolition. This building had been the 
residence of the Fifth Dalai Lama during major renova¬ 
tion work at the Jokhang temple (see chapter 3 page 
41, and chapter 5). The site was also connected 
with an important 15th century Buddhist reformer, Je 
Tsongkapa. The Barkor Neighbourhood Committee, 
a local administrative unit that used to have its office 
in the building, announced in 1994 that Labrang 
Nyingpa would be demolished to make way for a 
new office building. Subsequently, many residents of 
the Barkor area visited the Committee and requested 
for the building to be preserved because of its historical 
significance. The municipal Cultural Relics Bureau also 
voiced concerns. In 1995, the Barkor Neighbourhood 
Committee announced that the building was definitely 
not going to be demolished. The Committee instead 
moved into new premises on the northern strip of the 
Barkor. 

In 1996, the municipality approved an agreement 
between the Lhasa City Construction Planning 
Department, then headed by Tashi Gyeltsen, and the 
NGO Tibet Heritage Fund (THF) to work together for 
the preservation of historic buildings in Lhasa, which 
included the request for a moratorium on demolitions. 

The City Cultural Relics Bureau issued an official bulletin 
(no. 1/1996): 

"In future, in accord with discussions held between 
the City Cultural Relics Administration Department, 
the City Construction Planning Department, the City 
Administration, and the City Housing Department, 





any houses in the old city may not have their 
aspect transformed. The exterior walls of those 
which are in a precarious situation may not be 
destroyed, they must be left as they are, they may 
not be transformed, but any interior deterioration 
to the structure should be restored and renewed. 

In short no destruction or demolition of old houses 
in the city is permitted. In future if any transforma¬ 
tion or restoration of such houses in the old city 
is desired, the persons concerned must make a 
proposal to the Peoples Government of the City, 
and obtain the mutual agreement of the following 
three offices: the City Cultural Relics Department, 
the Construction Planning Department, and the 
City Administration Department. If all three depart¬ 
ments do not agree, no one is permitted to make 
any changes or demolition of houses, of their own 
accord." 15 

In 199 7, the 18th century Tromzikhang palace of the 
Sixth Dalai Lama [Go 13, described in chapter 5) was 
partly demolished, except for the facade and a thin strip 
behind, which were restored. The head of the Cultural 
Relics Bureau, An Li, stated that the Tromzikhang rede¬ 
velopment plan had already been approved in 1996 
prior to the new regulations. 


Ceremony to mark the new 
preservation policy 1998, Lhasa 
Barkor, in front of Tromzikhang, 
Gal3 fAA). 


Listing of 93 buildings 

In 1998, the municipality responded to a request from 
the NGO Tibet Heritage Fund to form a new coopera¬ 



tion with the Lhasa City Cultural Relics Bureau, since the 
Construction Department continued to demolish historic 
buildings and since the Cultural Relics Bureau had listed 
historic buildings in Lhasa since the 1980s. The munic¬ 
ipality created the Lhasa Old City Protection Working 
Group (LOCPWG), chaired by the mayor, Lobsang 
Gyeltsen, with the vice-chairmen being the head of the 
Cultural Relics Bureau and the head of Tibet Heritage 
Fund (the present author). 

The municipality accepted a list of 76 residential 
building proposed by Tibet Heritage Fund for immedi¬ 
ate preservation. The Cultural Relics Bureau added fur¬ 
ther sites, including temples, so that in total 93 buildings 
were officially listed in June 1998 as protected build¬ 
ings (these are given in Appendix 3). The remaining 
strip of the Tromzikhang palace became the first ver¬ 
nacular building in Lhasa that was officially protected. 
This event was marked by a public ceremony in front of 
the Tromzikhang. 

The listing was respected throughout 1999. For exam¬ 
ple, the scheduled demolition of the Namse Khangsar 
house ( Go48 ) that year was averted by directly 
appealing to the mayor, who then intervened. The 
house still stands today. 

In August 2000, the Cultural Relics Bureau decided 
to terminate its cooperation with Tibet Heritage Fund. 
This should not have affected either the 1990 regula¬ 
tions, stipulating that construction in historic Lhasa needs 
special permission, nor the 1998 listing of 93 historic 
buildings. But both municipality and Cultural Relics 
Bureau soon after gave permission for the demolition 
of the historically significant Ganden Khangsar building 
[Choi06, see Case Study, page 365). Since this 
precedent, listed buildings have not been safe from 
demolition, and in 2001-2002, two clusters of historic 
buildings in the Barkor and Shasarzur neighbourhoods 
were demolished [Ko43, Ko47, Ko48 in the Barkor; 
Kho27, Kho28, Kho31, Kho34). 

In May 2002, the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights briefly took up the issue of demolitions 
in Lhasa. The UN's Special Rapporteur on Adequate 
Housing as a Component of the Right to an Adequate 
Standard of Living wrote to the government of China, 
expressing concerns over the demolition of historic 
buildings and housing complexes in Lhasa. In reply, 
China described government efforts to amend laws 
and set policies to renovate unsafe buildings while 
conserving their historical and cultural value. 16 

































In 2003, the UNESCO's World Heritage Committee 
urged the Chinese authorities to review its urban devel¬ 
opment plan for Lhasa. The resolution adopted during 
their 27th session in Paris 30.6-5.7 stated: 

"(c) Protection: In view of the rapid change in 
the character of Old Lhasa, all remaining historic 
traditional buildings in Lhasa should be protected 
at the level of the Autonomous Region or at the 
national level. 

(d) Conservation and rehabilitation of historic tra¬ 
ditional buildings: 

Demolition should be stopped, particularly in the 
Shol area. If in exceptional circumstances, dem¬ 
olition is necessary, any necessary replacement 


buildings should be in keeping with the historic 
character of the area. The State Party is requested 
to inform the World Heritage Committee of its 
policy on the conservation of the historic urban 
fabric of Lhasa." 17 

Redevelopment slowed down but did not stop; in 
2009 buildings Co71 and Khal4 were replaced. By 
2010, of the 93 listed buildings, only 56 remained (see 
Appendix 3), including three monasteries. 

Of note is that no available official Chinese planning 
document regarding Lhasa's future development has 
included mention of the Lhasa Mandala Zone concept 
to this day. 


Summary of key events concerning old Lhasa's buildings 


1948: Peter Aufschnaiter records 900 buildings in Lhasa, of which 600 constitute the old city proper. 
1959-1979: Religious buildings and monuments destroyed, all residential buildings nationalized and trans¬ 
formed into public housing, but medieval city structures largely left untouched. 

1983-1985: Plans to construct new 'socialist city' are announced, China's State Council approves new mas¬ 
terplan for Lhasa, Barkor square created by demolishing eight historic buildings located next to thejokhang 
temple. 

1991-1998: Co. 350 historic buildings remain, an average of 35 buildings are demolished annually. 

1995, following the 1994 inscription of Potala palace on UNESCO WH list, around 40 historic buildings in 
the neighbourhood of Potala are demolished. 

1998: 93 historic buildings listed as 'protected' due to initiative by Tibet Heritage Fund and Lhasa City Cultural 
Relics Bureau. 

2000: Demolitions resume. 

2003: UNESCO officially requests Chinese government to 'review their development plan for Lhasa'. 

2010: Less than 100 historic buildings remain. 







Management of Historic Housing Stock 

Traditional Management 

Before 1959, houses owned by the aristocracy, clergy 
or wealthy traders, whether large tenement yards or 
family residences, were managed by a housekeeper, 
commonly called the chandzd (phyag mdzod). They 
usually lived in the building under their responsibility, but 
some had their own houses. To manage larger build¬ 
ings, the chandzd would keep a detailed inventory, 
sometimes describing every room, as well as details 
such as partitioning screens, lock fixtures and window 
panels. At least once a year, he would go through the 
building for inspection. Two such inventories were found 
in Lhasa, both written in cursive Tibetan script on scrolls 
of hand-made Tibetan traditional paper. The inventory 
of the Ramoche Samtong complex (Cha58), which 
mainly housed monks studying in Lhasa, was written 
in an Earth Ox year, either 1949 or multiples of 60 
years earlier. The second one, a detailed description of 
thejamyang complex ( Khal3 and Khal4) written in a 
Water Bird year (1933 or multiples of 60 years earlier), 
consists of a room inventory followed by a lengthy list 
of furniture, religious objects, paintings and books kept 
in the house. 

Regular maintenance of the Lhasa house was a neces¬ 
sity. The stone, mud and timber structures may have 
been designed to withstand tremors, but were suscep¬ 
tible to humidity and rot. Maintenance usually required 
only minor efforts. During the rainy season, the roof 
drains had to be inspected, as any blockage could 
cause damage to the roof and walls. Leaks in the flat 
roofs were repaired either by adding soil, by adding 
patches of the arga material, or by laying a new coat 
of arga on top. Only after decades of unchecked 
damage would an arga roof need replacement. The 
slate coping of roof parapets and door and window 
overhangs also needed checking, and pieces of slate 
that had moved or fallen down had to be replaced. 
During winter, fallen snow had to be removed from 
the flat roofs. Lhasa winters are very sunny, and after 
a snowfall the sun usually comes back quickly and 
can melt all snow within a couple of hours. To pre¬ 
vent excessive water release on their earthen roofs, 
residents would have gone up to the roof to clear the 
snow away, a practice that can still be observed in 
contemporary Lhasa. 

Before 1959, the houses were whitewashed once a 
year, during the first week following the end of the rainy 
season. Once the state astronomers determined that the 


rainy season had ended, the Potala palace was white¬ 
washed. That gave the signal for the rest of the city, 
and within one week everyone would whitewash their 
house or temple. Afterwards, if necessary, the black 
frames around windows and doors were repainted. 
The doors and windows themselves, and their wooden 
shingtsak decorations, were repainted less often. 

Transformation of Ownership 

Between 1951 and the late 1960s, more than 85% 
of Lhasa's traditional residential buildings had been 
nationalised. Some house owners who cooperated 
with the authorities during the initial period of acqui¬ 
sition in the 1950s received compensation for their 
properties. After 1959, aristocrats (except those still 
in official employment), traders, shopkeepers, artisans 
and other house owners, constituting the overwhelming 
majority of people, had their property and sometimes 
their personal belongings confiscated. Property of those 
who fled to India with the Dalai Lama was confiscated 
immediately afterwords. 

The nationalized buildings were transformed either into 
subsidized public housing, or to provide free housing 
for the employees of government work units. Since then, 
the majority of Lhasa's homes came under management 
by the municipal Housing Department. This allocated 
flats and collected the subsidized low rents. Between 
1959 and 1989, rent levels did not rise much. To cope 
with increasing demand, rooms that were formerly 
stables or storerooms and considered unfit for human 
habitation in the traditional society were converted 
into flats. In fact, it was very common to find that the 
previous owner had been given a typically dark and 
humid former stable room to live in, while his original 
apartment would have been either sub-divided among 
families with a lower class background, or given to 
someone with an official position. 

The disappearance of private ownership of houses 
led to a problem that was perhaps not anticipated by 
the advocates of housing reform: a near-total lack of 
maintenance. This was caused, apparently, by lack of 
responsibility within the system and concerns from the 
residents regarding their housing security. 

When asked about the poor condition of some of 
the buildings during the 1997-2000 survey, residents 
in historic buildings usually blamed two factors. One 
was the fact that they did not own their apartments, 
and that the state as owner (in the form of the Housing 












Department) should be responsible for maintenance. 
The second, more important factor was that there was 
great uncertainty as to whether, and if so when, the 
building would be demolished, as this would usually 
only be announced shortly beforehand. 

Lack of official funding for maintenance by the housing 
authorities aggravated the problem. Few repairs had 
been carried out since 1959. Leaking roofs were not 
fixed, broken windows were not replaced. By the late 
1980s, many publicly-owned houses were in a state 
of dilapidation. According to the 1997-2000 survey, 
most buildings were structurally sound, but appeared 
rather run down. Government voices repeatedly sug¬ 
gested that Lhasa's public housing was in 'dangerous 
condition' and needed urgent repair (see below). 

Already since the early 1980s, some smaller properties 
had been given back to their former owners, usually 
when they were rehabilitated after persecution during 
the Cultural Revolution. Of the large aristocratic man¬ 
sions, usually only parts of one building (perhaps only 
one flat) were given back. The majority of old buildings 
were still government-owned in 2000, though many 
have been sold off since. 

The shift in China's housing policies started around 
1990. In Lhasa, housing authorities stopped allocating 
subsidized flats to new residents. Faced with a choice 
between rehabilitation of the historic housing stock or 
replacement, the municipality decided on the replace¬ 
ment option, mirroring developments across China. 18 

Case Studies: New Public Housing in the 
Old City 

In 1989, residents of old Lhasa were informed that by 
the year 2000, all old public housing stock would be 
replaced by new buildings. Reasons given in official 
statements and publications included that the buildings 
would be structurally unsafe and lacking in facilities. 19 
For the next 20 years, new housing projects in Lhasa 
would be often described as 'clean and bright', while 
the historic buildings would usually be labeled 'dan¬ 
gerous'. 

A study of the Lubu neighbourhood by a Chinese- 
Tibetan research team, for example, describes the 
housing situation as follows: 

"Today, great changes have taken place in the 


housing conditions of Lhasa residents. [...] Over 
the past four decades, dilapidated houses have 
been renovated, while changes have been made 
in the construction of buildings to make them more 
convenient for dwelling. More storeys have been 
added, for example, to expand floor space. 
Currently, 1,596 residents in Lhugu's [sic] 685 fam¬ 
ilies are all well lodged in permanent buildings 
of steel-reinforced concrete construction. Since the 
rooms are well lit by windows, there is no longer 
any need to turn on the light during the daytime. 
Every house has access to electricity, and every 
compound has tap water." 20 

The newspaper China Daily, cited by the official 
website China Tibet Information Centre described the 
on-going redevelopment of Lhasa's old town in 2007 
as follows: 

"The new buildings will all be four-storey, and still 
maintain the traditional Tibetan style of construction 
and the main material will be cement [concrete]. 
Before renovations, these residences were mainly 
built of stone and wood, or mud and wood. As 
soon as the rainy season came, the condition of 
the buildings threatened the safety of the residents' 
lives and properties." 21 

Occasionally, Chinese official news items about recon¬ 
struction in Lhasa can appear surreal: 

"Lhasa: 57 ancient courtyards preserved well - 
Since 2006, 57 ancient courtyards with 

Tibetan characteristics in Lhasa, capital of Tibet 
Autonomous Region, have been rebuilt based 
on their former style at the maintenance cost of 
730,000 yuan from the government." 22 

Since the early 1990s, many (if not most) historic 
buildings in Lhasa have been replaced by four-storey 
housing blocks of standard design. 

An independent report from 1993 published by the 
London-based Tibet Information Network provides a 
detailed analysis of the redevelopment process: 

"Residents are generally informed by [the 
Neighbourhood Committee] officials that build¬ 
ings will be demolished. [...] Generally residents 
seem to know a few weeks before structures are 
razed. [...] Displaced residents rely on friends, 












family and connections to find temporary arrange¬ 
ments [before they can move back into the new 
building]."(pl8). 

"Exterior walls are of stone with mortar joint; inte¬ 
rior walls are somewhat thinner and made of solid 
concrete blocks with mortar joints. Small concrete 
columns are spaced at approximately 4 meters 
along one building axis and 2 meters along the 
perpendicular axis. Beams are poured across 
these walls and columns at slab levels, forming 
a grid nominally 4m x 2m. The only exposed 
beams are those bisecting the ceilings of 4m x 
4m rooms and those supporting outer edges of 
balconies. Although the design seems adequate, 
workmanship is poor; most of the beams are 
better regarded as bond beams than truly struc¬ 
tural. Exposed reinforcement bars and severe 
'honeycomb' (pockets of air remaining in concrete 
which virtually eliminate the structural strength of 
the affected area) are rampant and plasterers are 
said to be busy repairing these. [...] Walls are 
composed of plaster over solid concrete or stone 
blocks. Floors are concrete. Upper slabs are a 
composite of about 5cm of concrete topping over 
precast concrete slabs averaging 10cm in thick¬ 
ness, 2.25m in length and 0.5 in width. Ceilings 
are simply the bottom side of the slabs, with the 
gaps plastered. [...] According to observers rein¬ 
forcement wire is of light gauge, similar to that 
which might be used in an ordinary sidewalk in 
the West. [...] Slabs placed between supporting 
beams often appeared badly seated. In some 
cases they were not properly grouted into position 
or anchored. The compiler of this survey reported 
seeing many examples of slabs overlapping 
beams by as little as 5cm (2 inches), about half 
the distance required for safety. Precast sections 
are then covered by a cement-poor concrete mix¬ 
ture with no reinforcing. Such fault placement can 
occur at a third or fourth storey (i.e., roof) level. 
Slight or moderate earth tremors, which are not 
unusual in Tibet, could easily cause precast sec¬ 
tions to slip from supporting beams or walls where 
the overlap is insufficient." (p. 13) 

Regarding infrastructure, "in every case water 
supply was from an open-air tap." The average 
number of persons estimated to share a tap in 
public housing projects completed in 1993 was 
87 (p.ll) 

"The toilets don't flush and are operationally the 
same as those demolished. [...] In 1993, the ten 


public housing units with completed toilet facilities 
required an average of seven persons to share 
each slot." (p.12) 23 

These comments are overly critical and may not hold 
true for every newly constructed housing block of the 
time. Nevertheless, it echoes many comments heard 
during the survey period from residents. Elsewhere, for 
example in Beijing, public housing blocks that replaced 
historic building stock had running cold and hot water 
and central heating. 24 

A Tibetan resident of Lhasa who was born in 1936 
commented about new government housing in Lhasa 
in 1997: 

"These buildings look like Tibetan style from the 
outside, but inside they are in Chinese-style. The 
quality is generally considered very bad by res¬ 
idents. Water will drip through all the concrete 
ceilings. Repair is impossible. In winter the flats 
are very cold and in summer very hot. Some doors 
and windows are too close. The door is some¬ 
times in the wrong place. The Chinese builders 
often put the door to the north and west side, caus¬ 
ing cold winds to come in. Traditionally in Tibet, 
doors should be placed to the south and east. 
Traditional houses are very easy to repair, even 
changing pillars and beams." 25 

Economically, rents in the new housing blocks increased 
around ten-fold for residents wishing to move back to 
the same site. Since the new buildings are taller, surplus 
flats are sold on the open market. Prices in 1994-1996 
for a two-and-a-half room apartment in the old town 
ranged from between 14,000. US$ and 29,000. 
US$, depending on location of building and flat. 26 

Case Study: Darpoling 

The Darpoling temple ( Ga27 ), located in the Kirey 
neighbourhood, was founded in the 15th century. 
From the start of the Cultural Revolution until 2000, it 
served as meeting room for the local Neighbourhood 
Committee, causing it to be comparatively well-pre¬ 
served. 27 Structurally, it consisted of a three-storey 
building containing the temple hall, and a two-storey 
building that was the service wing. Monks stayed on 
the upper floor, and the lower floor was used as stables 
and storage. Rooms were also rented out to generate 
income for the temple. In 1996, the service building, 
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Section of the new Darpoling block 
built in 1997 (CUHK students). 






enclosing the ceremonial courtyard facing the temple 
hall, was demolished. It was replaced by a typical 
public housing block, of the standard design built in the 
old city since 1994. The new block was four storeys 
tall, shared a central courtyard with the temple building, 
and housed about 32 families. It has a concrete frame 
and infill of cement bricks and sometimes stone, with a 
mock Tibetan facade, the traditional wooden shingtsak 
elements imitated in concrete. The building is served 
by one tap of piped water that the 32 families share. 
The toilet system consisted of a set of slots on each 
floor without plumbing. The cesspit was connected 
to a sewer, but without water to flush, the toilets did 
not drain, and had to be emptied manually. Seepage 
of urine on the outside walls of the toilet area could 
already be observed two years after construction. 


Case Study: Ganden Khangsar 

Ganden Khangsar was a building complex founded in 
the 16th century, and modified in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury [Choi06, plans and a detailed history are given in 
chapter 5). During the 1999 survey, it was home to 70 
families. In 2000, it was demolished and replaced by 
a four-storey housing block. The same building stand¬ 
ards as in Darpoling were applied to the new Ganden 
Khangsar building. Standard pre-fab concrete slabs 
were used for ceilings. 


Typical new construction in 
Lhasa (1996 AA). 
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New Garden Khangsar infrastructure 
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Notes 

Zheng etal. 1992: Ten Years Reform in Lhasa , 
by the Lhasa Urban Construction Bureau. 

Data from Zheng et al 1992, Fischer 
2005:25, China Statistical Yearbook, www. 
china.org.cn/china/tibet_democratic_reform/ 
content_17485675.htm. 

China's 2000 census reports for cities in TAR 
Tibetan population share of 65%, but in an offi¬ 
cial statement, by Jin Shixun, vice president of 
the Commission for Planning and Development 
in Tibet, to a delegation of international jour¬ 
nalists, it was given at approximately 50%, see 
Fischer 2004:11 and 2008-a:641. Precedents 
for shrinking shares of indigenous populations 
in China's Autonomous Regions exist; in China's 
Inner Mongolia, ethnic Mongolians accounted 
for only 17 percent of the population in the 
2000 census, and in Xinjiang, Han Chinese 
accounted for 40 percent of the population, up 
from around 6 percent in the early 1950s. 

China Statistical Yearbook, www. stats. 
gov.cn/english/statisticaldata/yearlydata/ 
YB2000e/B08E.htm. 

5 Fischer 2005:91-93. 

6 Fischer 2005:60. 

Fischer 2005:63; Fischer 2009-a:8-ll and 
2009-b:44 observes that the TAR exhibits 
an extreme level of subsidy dependence that 
has not abated over time. Local government 
expenditure remained over 90% funded by 
direct budgetary subsidies throughout the 
1990s. 

Note that I have counted Aufschnaiter's single 
entry, Gal3 as four buildings, adding Gal3a, 
Gal3b and Gal3c, which were structurally 
separate buildings with four different owners. 

Refer to Alexander 2005 for a study of Lhasa's 
temples. 

See chapter 3, page 42, especially note 
60, page 48. 

Translation courtesy Robert Barnett. 

http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/707 

Leckie 1994:106 mentions the eviction of 
100 families from the area preceding the dem¬ 
olitions. The number of buildings was given by 
residents and corroborated by Aufschnaiter's 
maps and notes and my own observations. 

Translation by Prof. Heather Stoddard, Paris 
INALCO. 


Translation by Heather Stoddard. 

Office of the High Commissioner for Human 
Rights 2003:E-11. 

World Heritage Committee, Resolution 
adopted at the Twenty-seventh session, Paris 
30 June - 5 July 2003, available at: www. 
whc.unesco.org/document/1429. 

For an introduction to the topic of housing 
reform in China and especially in Beijing, see 
Alexander etal. 2004:1/ also Fang 2001 

Lhasa interviews PD 1989, HS 1993, SD 
1996. 

20 Liu & Yangzom 1998:11. 

China Daily 2007-06-15, quoted on the 
official website of the China Tibet Information 
Centre, http://info.tibet.cn/news/xzxw/shjj/ 
t20070615_253583.htm, translation Lhundrup 
Dorje. 

China Tibet Information Centre 2008 March 
10, written by Lily Dong, http://eng.tibet.cn/ 
news/today/200803/t20080310_369825. 
htm. 

23 TIN 1993. 

See for example Alexander et al. 2004. 

25 Interview JK 1997. 

26 Anecdotal data, provided by some residents 

who had bought such flats, amounts given in 
Chinese currency have been converted into 
1995 values for US Dollars. 

For Darpoling, see Alexander 2005:174-181. 
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Demolition of Samtong house [Cho58) in 2000. 
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Conclusion - Chang 


e is Inevitable but... 


The preeminent status of Lhasa as religious and cultural 
centre for Tibetan populations has transcended into the 
modern age, beyond the watershed year of 1959. 
However, the deterioration of the city's historic fabric 
has made this transition less successful. 

From 1959 to at least 1979, urban development for 
Lhasa has meant the systematic disjunction of the city's 
traditional functions as ceremonial centre of a Buddhist 
culture and economic centre of a rich tradition of arts 
and crafts. The process of secularization of Lhasa has 
slowed down since the mid-1980s, but never stopped 
completely. Many of Lhasa's temples and monasteries 
have since been individually restored and reconstituted, 
and their preservation is receiving greater attention. The 
historic housing stock on the other hand has dwindled 
dramatically. 

The decline of the traditional Lhasa house began with 
the nationalization of the buildings in the 1950s and 
60s, and continued with the demolition of four-fifths of 
the historic housing stock in the 1990s. A turnaround in 
1998 led to the official preservation of 93 buildings, 
but some of these have since been demolished. 

It is significant that the concept of the Lhasa Mandala 
Zone, a major influence on the Tibetan perception of 
Lhasa from the 11th century onwards, has been ignored 
by the post-1959 administration. Without rehabilita¬ 
tion of deep-rooted indigenous cultural and religious 
concepts, and their reconciliation with requirements 
of modern development, preservation efforts may ulti¬ 
mately be limited. 

In the context of globalization, authenticity and the 
search for identity have become important themes, not 
only in China. Since 2000, old Lhasa has been redis¬ 
covered by tourists, as local and foreign entrepreneurs 
bought or rented sites in the old town to turn them into 
cafes, restaurants or hotels. Others are building new 
tourist facilities, and utilize aspects of local construction 
technologies or design new interiors inspired by tradi¬ 
tional concepts. For better or worse, new construction 
projects in inner city districts often bear Tibetan facade 
ornaments. 


The decline of the historic Lhasa house was not inevita¬ 
ble. As a consequence of this decline, Lhasa has been 
deprived of an important economic potential, and has 
suffered significant loss of heritage and identity. Lhasa 
has a pivotal place in Tibetan civilization. The centre 
of old Lhasa, the Jokhang temple and many of the 
surrounding ancient buildings, forms a physical embod¬ 
iment of the national myth crucial to Tibetan Buddhist 
identity. The traditional Lhasa House was a secular 
expression of the way of life in the cultural and political 
capital of Tibet, a unique Tibetan cultural achievement. 

The decline of the Lhasa House constitutes a profound 
loss in cultural and economic terms for Tibet, China and 
the world. It is hoped that this study will add to the still 
limited general knowledge of Tibetan architecture, and 
help to encourage more efforts to preserve this unique 
cultural achievement of the Tibetan people. 
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1948 

key 

Location 
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Wylie 
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Class 
distinction 
of owner in 
1948 

Owner in 
1948 

Height 

Drawings 

Orientation 
of Entrance 

Extant 

Condition 

Remarks 

Usage 

2010 

Page 

number 

Type 

Cal 

Barkor 

South 

sPo-mda'- 

tshang 

Rebuilt 

1912-1916 

Aristocrat 

Pomdatsang 

family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, 

Ir, ne, nss, 
det (2) 

East 

Yes 

Restored in 
2009 


Handicrafts 

+ 

Residential 

76 

A 

Ca2 

Barkor 

South 

sKya-kha- 

shag/ 

sKya-kha-shar 

1948 

Aristocrat 

Shakapa family 

3F Icy 

11,12,13, 

Ir, ne 


Yes 

Reasonable, 
but part of 
courtyard 
is lost 


Residential, 

Shops 

258 

E2 

Ca8 

Barkor 

South 

bShad-sgra 

Rebuilt 

1816, 

extended 

1850s 

Aristocrat 

Shatra family 

3F 2cy 

11,12, 13, Ir, 
se, we, ne, 

ee, sns, wes 

South 

Yes 

Bad, partly 
collapsed 


Residential 

80 

A 

Cal 4 

Barkor 

South 

bSam-grub 

pho-brang 

ca. 1700, 
renovated 
1720s 

Aristocrat 

Family of 7th 
Dalai Lama 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, 

Ir, ne, 

West 

Yes 

Not good, cy 
building lost 


Office, 

shops 

86 

A 

Ca25 

Lubu 

Pho-brang 

gsar-pa 

ca. 1930 

Government 

Famous 

residence 

3F Icy 

11, 12. 13, ee, 
wes 

West 

Yes 

Part of original 
structure is lost 

Kumbey and 
Taktra stayed 
here 

Hotel, mon¬ 
astery and 
residential 

130 

B 

Ca38 

Lubu 

Gling-tshang 

1943 

Clergy 

Tutor of 14th 
Dalai Lama 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
se, ee, nss 

South 

Yes 

Under 

restoration in 
2010 


Hotel 

310 

H 

Ca42 

Lubu 

Go-ba 

khang-ser 

Before 1706 

Clergy 

Drepung 

monastery 

3F Icy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
ne, wes 

East 

Yes 

Good, restored 
in 2002 

Associated with 
6th. Dalai Lama 

Residential 

334 

J 

Ca66 

Lubu 

Sha-mdzod- 

khang 

Late 19th c. 

Commoner 

House-keeper 
of Ca68 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, we, 
se, wes, nss 

West 

Yes 

Good 



220 

El 

Ca68 

Lubu 

rGyal-grong 
nang-so / 
Thang skyes 

Late 19th c. 

Aristocrat 

Tangkye family 

2F 2cy 

11, 12, we 

West 

No 

Demolished 

1998 



133 

B 

Ca71 

Lubu 

'Phyong-rgyas 

'bum-thang 

Late 19th c. 

Aristocrat 

Bumtang family 

2F 2cy 

11, 12, ee, 
we, wes, 
nss, det 

East and 
West 

No 

Demolished 

2009 

Unusual: two 
entrances 


135 

B 

Ca76 

Lubu 

sNe'u-shar / 
sNe'u-shag 

19th c. 

Aristocrat 

Liushar family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, se, ee, 
cyse, det (2) 

East 

No 

Demolished 

1997 



90 

A 

Ca84 

Lubu 

Dvags-po 

bhrum-pa 

1790s 

Aristocrat 

Dakpo Trumpa 
family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, se, 
we, det |2) 

West 

No 

Demolished 

1998 



93 

A 

Ca87 

Lingkor 

South 

mKhar-ldan 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Kharden family 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, ne, 
wes 

East 

Yes 

Good 


Residential 

221 

El 

Ca94 

Lingkor 

South 

Khri-byang 

bla-brang 

1940s 

Clergy 

Tutor of 14th 
Dalai Lama 

3F2cy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
we, wes, nss 

East 

Yes 

Good 

Converted to 
Hotel 

Hotel 

313 

H 

Ca95 

Lingkor 

South 

bDe-skyid 

khang-chung 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, Ir, we, 
ne, nss 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



223 

El 


373 
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key 
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Drawings 

Orientation 
of Entrance 

Extant 

Condition 

Remarks 

Usage 

2010 

Page 

number 

Type 

Co/00 

Lingkor 

South 

Ram-pa 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Rampa family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
ne, sns, wes 

South 

Yes 

partly extant 

Courtyard 
building lost after 
1959 


96 

A 

Cal 06 

Lingkor 

South 

Ma-ni-thang 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Manithang 

family 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, ee 

East 

Yes 

Good 

Main building 
lost in 1959 


260 

E2 

CallO 

Lingkor 

South 

Ghor-sdod- 
shag , 
(Gorkha) 

Mid-19th c. 

Government 
(of Nepal) 

Embassy of 
Nepal with 
extra-territorial 
rights 

3F 2cy 

11,12, 13, Ir, 
ne, se, nss 

North 

Yes 

Courtyard 
building 
demolished in 
2001, main 
building extant 

Entrance shifted 
from north to 
south in 2001 

Hotel 

172 

C 

Chal 

Chang-seb 

Shar 

Yab-gzhis 

stag-lha 

1940 

Aristocrat 

Family of 14th 
Dalai Lama 

3F 2cy 

13 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but lack of 
maintenance 

Belongs to the 
family of the 14th 
Dalai Lama 

Government 
guesthouse 
/ work unit 

99 

A 

Cha58 

Ramoche 

Zam-gdong 

First quarter 
20lh c. 

Clergy 

Ramoche 
Gyuto Tantric 
college 

3F 3cy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
ee, se, sns 

East 

No 

Reconstructed 
2001, not 
authentic 

Original 
residences of 
Gyuto monks 


192 

D 

Cha61 

Ramoche 

mKhar-rdo 

bla-brang 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Clergy 

Khardo 

Rinpoche, 

Tulku of Khardo 
hermitage 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, se, 
we, ee 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable 


Residential 
/ work unit 

316 

H 

Cha71 

Ramoche 

rGyal-rt- 

se-shar 

around 

1900 

Commoner 

Shop-keeper 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, se, 
sns 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 


Residential, 

Shops 

224 

El 

Cha72 

Ramoche 

rGyal-nub 

bkra-shis 

khang-gsar 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Commoner 

Shop-keeper 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, ee, 
nss 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 

used to be 
dyeing workshop 
for Ramoche 

Residential, 

Shops 

261 

E2 

Cha73 

Ramoche 

rGyal-rtse 

tshos-ra 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Commoner 

Shop-keeper 

IF 

11, ee 

East 

Yes 

Part of the 
structure is lost 

used to be 
dyeing workshop 
for Ramoche 

Residential, 

Shops 

300 

F 

Cha74 

Ramoche 

ICog-bkras 

1930s 

Aristocrat 

Chogtray family 

2F 

11,12, Ir, se, 
we, nss 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable 

built by Reting 
regent for friend 

Residential 

225 

El 

ChalOS 

Ramoche 

Tshes-gsum 

phun-khang 

16th c. 

Aristocrat 


2F 

11,12, ee 

East 

No 

Demolished in 
2000 

Part of Ganden 
Khangsar 
complex 


226 

El 

Chal06 

Ramoche 

dGa'-ldan 

khang-gsar 

16th c. / 
partly rebuilt 
in 1930s 

Government 

Former palace, 
converted into 
housing for 
retired govt, 
officials in 
1930s 

2F 

11, 12, se, ne, 
we, ee, wes 
(2), nss, 

North, 
East and 
South 

No 

Demolished in 
2000 

Consecrated by 
Third Dalai Lama 
(1543-1588) 


196 

D 

Chal 15 

Ramoche 

rGyal-rtse-nub 

1870s 

Commoner 

Shopkeeper 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, se 

South 

Yes 

Good 


Residential, 

Shops 

227 

El 

Ga2 

Barkor 

North 

rGyal-rtse 

tshong-khang 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Commoner 

Shopkeeper 

3F 

11 

West 

Yes 

Good, but part 
of structure lost 
after 1959 

Home of the 
blind doctor 
Jampa Trinle 

Residential 

262 

E2 

Ga4 

Barkor 

North 

g.Yul-sgang- 
byang / 
Nang-ka nub 

1946 

Clergy 

Monk official 

3F 

lb 12, 13, Ir, 
se, ee, nss, 

wes 

East 

Yes 

north part 
demolished in 
mid-90s, south 
part restored in 
2002 


Residential, 

Shops 

202 

D 
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Ga5 

Barkor 

North 

mTsho-sna- 
tshang / 
mTsho-sna 
tshong-khang 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 


2F 

11 

North 

No* 

Demolished 

2009* 


Residential, 

Shops 

228 

El 

Gal 3 

Barkor 

North 

Khrom-gzigs- 

khang 

1700 

Government 

Former palace, 
owned by 
Changlo-chen 
family 

3F 3cy 

11,12,13, 

Ir, se 

South 

Yes 

Main part 
demolished 
in 1997 only 
facade strip 
preserved 

Palace of Sixth 
Dalai Lama (ca. 
1683 - 1706) 

Residential, 

Shops 

176 

C 

Gal3b 

Tromzi- 

khang 

sMar-lam-pa 

1700 

Aristocrat 

Marlampa 

family 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, we 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



229 

El 

Ga26 

Kirey 

gZhis-ka-nub 

19th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, Ir, ne, 
sns 

North 

No 

demolished 

1996 



263 

E2 

Ga38 

Kirey 

Pha-bong-kha 

bla-brang 

1948 

Aristocrat 

Pabongka 
Rinpoche, head 
of Pabongka 
hermitage 

3F 

11, 13, Ir, we, 
ne, wes 

West 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1999 

Home of 
Pabongka 
Rinpoche 

Residential 

319 

H 

Ga39 

Kirey 

sKyid-ras 

bde-skyid 

khang-gsar 

1937 

Aristocrat 


2F 

11, 12, 13, 
we, wes, sns 

West 

No 

Demolished 

2001-2009 

Home of treas¬ 
urer of Pabongka 
hermitage 


138 

B 

Ga40 

Kirey 

sKyid-ras 

ra-ba-mthil 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, se, ee, 
nss, wes 

East 

No 

Demolished 

2001-2009 


Residential, 

tavern 

231 

El 

Ga42 

Kirey 

sMar-lam-pa 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Marlampa 

family 

3F 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
se, ee, wes, 

nss 

South 

Yes 

Good, restored 
ca. 2000 


Residential 

141 

B 

Ga48 

Kirey 

rNam-sras 

khang-gsar 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Commoner 


IF 

11, Ir, ee, sns, 
wes 

East 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but lack of 
maintenance 


Residential 

301 

F 

Ga56 

Kirey 

sKyid-ras 

slob-grva 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Clergy 

School 

2F 

11,12 

South 

No 

Demolished 

2001-2009 

Used to be 
owned by 
Tsemonling 
monastery 


180 

C 

Ga58 

Kirey 

sKyid-skyid 

khang-chung 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F Icy 

11, 12, ee, 
nss, dt 

East 

No 

Demolished 

2001-2009 



302 

F 

Ga59 

Kirey 

sKyid-ras 

ri-zur 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Rizur family 

2F2cy 

2cy 

11, 12, Ir, we, 
ee, nss 

East and 
West 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but lack of 
maintenance 

Split into 2 
separate houses 


143 

B 

Ga64 

Kirey 

Tsha-rti 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Tsati family 

2F 

11, 12, ee, 
wes 

East 

No 

Demolished 

2001-2009 

Mayor of Lhasa 
1959-1962 


232 

El 

Ga72 

Ongdu 

Shingka 

bKra-shis 

khang-gsar 

gsar-pa 

1920s 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
se, nss 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but lack of 
maintenance 

one extension 
on roof 

Residential 

233 

El 

Ga73 

Ongdu 

Shingka 

bKra-shis 

khang-gsar 

19th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, Ir, se 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but lack of 
maintenance 


Residential 

265 

E2 

Ga74 

Ongdu 

Shingka 

Nang-nub 

7th c., 
rebuilt at 
later date 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, Ir, se, 
we, sns, nss 

South 

Yes 

Poor, lack of 
maintenance 

Preserves room 
where stove of 
King Songtsen 
Gampo was kept 

Residential 

266 

E2 


375 
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Ga76 

Ongdii 

Shingka 

dPal-grong- 

shag 

18th c., 
renovated 
1938 

Aristocrat 

Tonzur family 

2F 

11,12,13, It, 
se, ee, nss 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but service 
wing lost 

Aide of King 
Gyurm6 
Namgyal 

Residential 

145 

B 

Ga78 

Ongdii 

Shingka 

Klu-khang- 
sbug / dGe- 
rdo-tshang 

1930s 

Commoner 


3F2cy 

11, 12, 13, se, 
wes 

East 

Yes 

Good 


Residential 

146 

B 

Ga84 

Shasarzur 

sKad-gdung 

khang-gsar 

Before 1900 

Clergy 

Sera monastery 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, se, 
wes 

West 

No 

Demolished in 
2000 

Owned by 

Sera Je 


234 

El 

JalO 

Ati Chang- 
seb 

Don-dbang 

ca. 1920 

Aristocrat 

Tonwang family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
se, we, ne, 

wes, sns 

South 

No 

Demolished 

2001-2009 



102 

A 

Ja21 

Ati Chang- 
seb 

La-mo Icang- 
grong 

1860s, 
renovated 
first quarter 
of 20th c. 

Clergy 

Medium 
oracle of Lamo 
monastery, lay 
person 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, se, 
we, nss 

South 

Yes 

Good 

Former residence 
of Lamo 
monastery's 
oracle medium 

Residential 

148 

B 

Ja38 

Ramoche 

Bon-shod 

ca. 1940 

Aristocrat 

Bonsho family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, ne, 
se, nss 

East and 
West 

Yes 

Good 


Residential 

108 

A 

Ja43b 

Jebumgang 

rje-'bum- 
sgang khang- 
khungs 

ca. 1895 

Clergy 

Namgyal 

Dratsang 

2F 

11, se 

South 

Yes 

Good 

formerly for 
monks from 
Jebumgang 
temple 


290 

E3 

Ka3 

Barkor 

North 

Grva-bzhi- 

shag 

mid-17th or 
before 

Clergy 

Sera monastery 

3F 

11, 12, 13, ne, 
wes 

North 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1996 

formerly 

property of Sera 
monastery for 
renting out 

Residential, 

Shops, 

Tea-house 

267 

E2 

Ka4 

Barkor 

North 

mChod-khri- 

khang 

Before 1900 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, ne, ee 

North and 
East 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1996 

property of 
Nepali trader 

Residential, 

Shops 

291 

E3 

Ka9 

Barkor 

North 

Zhva-mo 

dkar-po 

Before 1900 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, ne 

North 

Yes 

Reasonable 

property of 
Nepali trader 

Residential, 

Shops 

292 

E3 

KalO 

Barkor 

North 

sNang-rtse- 

shag 

ca. 18 th c. 

Government 

Lhasa municipal 
office and 
dungeons 

3F 

11, 12, 13, ee, 
wes 

East 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1998 

former seat of 
Lhasa magistrate, 
now museum 

Museum 

182 

C 

Ka13 

Barkor 

North 

sGang-mkhar- 
shag 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 


2F 

11, 12, Ir, ne, 
we, ews 

West 

Yes 

Reasonable 


Residential 

269 

E2 

Kal6 

Barkor 

North 

Klu-bum-shag 

1920s 

Government 


2F 

11, 12, Ir, 
ee, ne 

North 

Yes 

Reasonable 


Residential, 

Shops 

270 

E2 

Ka17 

Barkor 

North 

rDo-khang 

byang 

1920s 

Commoner 


3F 

11, 12, 13, 11, 
ne, we, 

North 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



294 

E3 

Ka18 

Barkor East 

rTsed-thang 

khang-gsar 

ca. 1900 

Commoner 


3F 

11, 12,13, ee, 
wes 

East 

Yes 

Good 


Residential, 

Shops 

295 

E3 

Kal9 

Barkor 

sGam-po- 

shag 

ca. 1900 

Clergy 

Jokhang temple 

3F 

11, 12, 13, 
we, se, sns 

South 

Yes 

Good, restored 
in 2000 

formerly home for 
retired Jokhang 
monks 

Residential 

235 

El 

Ka21 

Barkor 

Ka-brgyad- 

shar 

ca. 19th c. 

Aristocrat 


3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
se, nss, wes 

South 

Yes 

Good, restored 
ca. 2000 


Residential 

237 

El 

Ka22 

Barkor 

Nu-ma 

after 1912 

Aristocrat 

Numa family 

3F 

11, 12, 13, se, 
ee, wes, nss, 
det 

South 

No 

Demolished in 
2001 



238 

El 


376 
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Ka24 

Barkor 

sGo-ra-shar 

Late 19th c. 

Clergy 

Meru Nyingpa 
monastery 

2F 

11,12, ne, 
nss, ews 

North 

Yes 

Good, restored 
2000 


Residential 

240 

El 

Ka25 

Barkor East 

Ka-med rta-ra 

7th c. ; 
rebuilt at 
later date 

Commoner 


2F 

11, lr, ee, ne, 
wes, nss, sns 

North 

Yes 

Reasonable 


Residential, 

Shops 

241 

El 

Ka27 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

Nang-ma-mo 

19th c. 

Clergy 

Ganden 

monastery 

3F 

11, 12, 13, se, 
nss 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable but 
former shrine 
destroyed 

former property 
of Ganden 
monastery 
with important 
protector deity 
shrine 

Residential, 

Shops 

205 

D 

Ka28 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

sTar-sdong- 

shag 

mid-18th c. 

Clergy 

Sera monastery 

3F 

11, 12, 13, se, 
nss, wes 

South 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1997 

former property 
of Sera 

Residential 

242 

El 

Ka29 

Barkor East 

rDo-ker-zur 

ca. 1900 

Commoner 


3F 

11, 12, 13, ne, 
ee, wes 

North 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
converted to 
hotel after 
2000 

re-named as 
Beijing house! 

Hotel 

296 

E3 

Ka30 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

Rong-brag 

1948-1950 

Aristocrat 

Rongda family 

3F 

11, 12, 13, ne, 
we, cyee, 
cywe, det 
(2 pillars, 

1, gate, 2 
screens, 2 
railings) 

North 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1999 


Residential 

150 

B 

Ka30a 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

Nag-tshang- 
byang / 
Nag-lcag- 
tshang 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


3F 

11, 12, 13, ne 

North 

Yes 

Good, restored 
co. 2000 


Residential 

271 

E2 

Ka31 

Barkor East 

gNya'-nang 
tshong-khang 
/ Pe-cin 
tshong-khang 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, ee, 
wes 

East 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
converted to 
hotel after 
2000 

joined with 
Ka29 for hotel 
conversion 

Hotel, 

Shops 

244 

El 

Ko32 

Barkor East 

sGo-sgrigs 

tshong-khang 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11,12, ee 

North 

Yes 

Good 


Residential, 

Shops 

298 

E3 

Ka34 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

Byun-pa 

1948-1950 

Aristocrat 

Junpa family 

2F with 
one 
roof 
exten¬ 
sion 

11, 12, 13, 
ne, we, ee, 
cywe, nss, 

wes 

West 

Yes 

Good, restored 
in 2000 


Residential 

272 

E2 

Ka36 

Barkor 

South 

Bla-brang 

mying-pa 

Since 15th 
c., rebuilt in 
mid-17th c. 

Aristocrat 

Tonpa family 

3F 

11, 12, 13, se, 
ee, nss, wes, 
det toilet 

South 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1999 


Residential 

322 

H 

Ka43 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

Rva-stod 

khang-gnyer 

sdod-khang 

mid-17th c. 

Clergy 

Rato monastery 

2F 

11, 12, lr, we 

West 

No 

demolished 

2002 

formerly part of 
Jokhang annex 
owned by Rato 


275 

E2 

Ka45 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

sNgags- 

khang- 

gsar-pa 

rebuilt 

1980s 

Government 


3F 

11,12,13, 
lr, se 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001 



207 

D 

Ka48 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

brTan-khang- 

shag 

mid-17th c. 

Clergy 

Drepung 

monastery 

2F 

11, 12, se, ee 

South 

No 

demolished 

2002 



276 

E2 


377 
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Ka49 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

mDzo-mo-ra 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Tonpa family 

2F 

11, 12, ee, 
we, ne, se 

sns, wes 

West 

Yes 

Good, restored 
2000 

Former cow shed 
of Ka36 

Residential 

277 

E2 

Ka51 

Barkor 

Odepuk 

'Od-sbugs 
go-ba khang- 
tshan 

19th c. 
rebuilt 
1970s 

Clergy 

Drepung 

monastery 

2F 

se 

East 

Yes 

Only 1970s 
structures 

remain 

formerly owned 
by Drepung and 
Rato 

Residential 

278 

E2 

Khal4 

Shasarzur 

'Jam-dbyangs 

18th c. 

Clergy 

Amdo Labrang 
Tashikyil 
monastery 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
se, wes, sns, 
det toilet 

West, 

East and 
South 

No 

Demolished 

2009 

formerly 
residence of 
Jamyang Sheypa 
Rinpoche 


208 

D 

Kha25 

Shasarzur 

Yab-gzhis 

Phun-khang 

1840s 

Aristocrat 

Punkhang, 
family of 11th 
Dalai Lama 

3F 2cy 

11,12,13, 
sns, wes 

South 

Yes 

Converted into 
hotel 2009 
with loss of 
authenticity 

formerly home of 
parents of 11th 
Dalai Lama 

Hotel 

113 

A 

Kha27 

Shasarzur 

bTsun-mo 

khang-gsar 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Punkhang 

family 

2F 

!l, 12, Ir, we, 
nss 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2002 



245 

El 

Kha28 

Shasarzur 

dBang-'dus 

khang-gsar 

around 

1900 

Clergy 


3F 

11, 12, 13, Ir, 
we, ee 

South and 
East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2002 

consisted of 
three separate 
courtyards, 
built by Sera 
monastery to 
generate income 


212 

D 

Kha31 

Shasarzur 

Khri-zur 

ngag-nor 

bla-brang 

last quarter 
19th century 

Clergy 

81st Ganden 
Throne holder 
Ngawang 
Norbu 

(r. 1877-1881) 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, ee 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2002 



326 

H 

Kha32 

Shasarzur 

bDe-legs 
khang-gsar, 
also 'Bras- 
khang 

around 

1900 

Aristocrat 


3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, 

Ir, ee, snsl, 
sns2 

East 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but lack of 
maintenance 


Residential 

154 

B 

Kha34 

Shasarzur 

bSam-sdings 

khang-gsar 

First half 
20th c. 

Clergy 


3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, ne, 
we 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2002 

built by Drepung 
to generate 
income 


156 

B 

Kha37 

Shasarzur 

Lo-mgron 

last quarter 
19th century 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, we, 
wes 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 


Residential 

279 

E2 

Kha39 

Shasarzur 

gYul-gsham 
sing-ma 
khang chung 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11 

North 

Yes 

reasonable 

home of umbrella 
carrier of Dalai 
Lama 

Residential 

280 

E2 

Kha54 

Chingur 

Thang-dpon 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Tangpon family 

2F 

11, 12, Ir, se, 
we, nss 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



246 

El 

Kha55 

Chingur 

Chab-tshoms 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, Ir, se, 
we, nss 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



247 

El 

Kha63 

Chingur 

sBrags-khang 

1924 

Government 

Post & Tele¬ 
communications 

2F 

11, 12, se, ne, 
wes 

South 

Yes 

Good, restored 
2000 

former Tibetan 
Post Office 

Museum 

184 

C 

Kha64 

Chingur 

sNe-mgron- 

shag 

1940s 

Aristocrat 


IF 

11, ee, nss, 
wes, sns 


No 

demolished 

2002 



303 

F 


378 
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Kha70 

Chingur 

dGon- 
gseb-shag 
gZim-shag / 
gZim-zur 

1940s 

Clergy 


2F with 
one 
roof 
exten¬ 
sion 

11, 12, lr, se, 
sns 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



158 

B 

Kha77 

Chingur 

lHa-klu pho- 
brang 

1950s 

Aristocrat 


2F 2cy 

11, 12, lr, se, 
nss 

West 

Yes 

Main building 
remain 



306 

G 

Nga6 

Barkor 

bKris-khang 

gsar-rny- 

ing-pa 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11,12, lr, ee, 
sns 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



248 

El 

Ngal2 

Tebumgang 

A-mgo dpal- 
'bar 

1920s 

Aristocrat 

Tsarong family 

2F 

11, 12, lr, se, 
ee, ews 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



281 

E2 

Nga25 

Tebumgang 

Pha-lha 

1920s 

Aristocrat 

Pala family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, lr 

South¬ 

west 

No 

Demolished ca. 
2000 

during survey 
part of 

complex already 
demolished 


118 

A 

Nga51 

Tebumgang 

Rag-rtsib-pa 

First half 
20th c. 

Clergy 

Tsemonling 

monastery 

2F 

11, 12, lr, ee, 
ews, nss 

East 

Yes 

Good 

Used by tailors 

Residential 

249 

El 

Nga56 

Tebumgang 

Ra-mgo 

khang-chung 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

unknown 

2F 

11, 12, lr, se, 
sns 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



250 

El 

Nga61 

Lingkor 

South 

ICags sprag 

19th c. 

Aristocrat 

Jagdrag family 

2F 

11, 12 se, ee 

South 

No 

demolished 

1998 



160 

B 

Nga62 

Lingkor 

South 

sKyid-smad 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Kyime family 

2F 2cy 

11, 12, se, 
ssn, wes, 
det 

South 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1998 



162 

B 

Nga70 

Lingkor 

South 

Kun-bzang- 

rtse 

ca. 1900 

Aristocrat 

Kunzangtse 

family 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, lr, 
wes, ee, we 

South 

Yes 

Reasonable, 
but lack of 
maintenance 


Residential 

122 

A 

Nga75 

Barkor 

South 

dPal-'byor- 

gling 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Tsarong family 

2F 

11, 12, lr, ne, 
nss 

West 

Yes 

Good 


Residential, 

Shops 

251 

El 

Nga77 

Tebumgang 

Nang-rong- 

shag 

ca. 1900 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, lr, ee, 
se, sns 

North 

Yes 

Some parts 
demolished 
2001-2009 

home of the 
Nyarong-sha 
doctor family 

Residential, 

Shops 

188 

C 

Nga78 

Tebumgang 

gYung-dgon- 

shag 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Clergy 

Abbot of 
Yunghe-gong 
monastery in 
Beijing 

3F 2cy 

11, 12,13, 
ee, sns 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 

retired abbot 
Yunghegong 
monastery Beijing 

Residential 

327 

H 

Nga89 

Lingkor 

South 

rGyal-byed- 

gling 

ca. 1900 

Commoner 

Housekeeper 
Mr. Chana 

2F 2cy 

11, 12, lr, we, 
se, wes 

West 

Yes 

Reasonable 


Residential 

165 

B 

Nga90 

Lingkor 

South 

Bya-tshang 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Government 

Agriculture 

Dept. 

2F 

11, 12, lr, se 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 

formerly govt, 
agricultural 
department 


190 

C 

Nga91 

Lingkor 

South 

sMon-skyid- 

gling 

1930s 

Aristocrat 

Monkyiling 

family 

2F 

11, 12, lr se, 
ee, wes 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



282 

E2 

Nga93 

Tebumgang 

bKra-shis 
sgo-stod / 
sMin-sgrub- 
byang 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11,12, lr, ne, 
sns 

North 

Yes 

Good, restored 
1999 


Residential, 

Shops 

252 

El 


379 
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Nga94 

Tebumgang 

rGya-mtsho 

bkra-shis 

1940s 

Aristocrat 

Gyatso Tashi 
family 

2F 

11, 12, lr, ne, 
se, wes 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



253 

El 

Nya2 

Ongdu 

Shingka 

Shag-lho 

sman-khang 

ca. 1905 

Commoner 

Pharmacy shop 

3F 2cy 

11, 12, 13, lr, 
we, ne, wes 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 

originally built as 
a pharmacy 


283 

E2 

Nya3 

Ongdu 

Shingka 

Ta'u-tshang 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, I3r, ee, 
nss, wes 

East 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 


Residential 

285 

E2 

Nya8 

Banak Shol 

bKras-mthong 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Tentong family 

3F 2cy 

M, 12, lr, se, 
wes 


No 

demolished 

2001-2002 

third floor already 
demolished in 
1960s 


126 

A 

Nya24 

Banak Shol 

gShongs-kha 

btsan-khang- 

shag 

1870s/ 
rebuilt ca. 
1936 

Aristocrat 

Medium of 
Shongka oracle 

IF 

11, lr, se, 
wes, nss 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 

contained also 
public oracle 
shrine 


332 

1 

Nya35 

Banak Shol 

sKye-legs 
khang-chung 
/ 'Od-zer 
bla-brang 

First half 
20th c. 

Clergy 

Kham Ozer 
Labrang 

2F Icy 

11, 12, lr, se, 
ne, we, sns 

West 

? 

? 


Residential 

328 

H 

Nya39 

Banak Shol 

rGya-mtsho 

bkra-shis 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 


2F 2cy 

11, 12, lr, ee, 
ne, nss, sns, 

wes 

North 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



166 

B 

Nya54 

Banak Shol 

Khang-ser 

khron-pa- 

shag 

around 

1700 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, lr, se, 
ee, wes 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 

Associated with 
6th Dalai Lama 


337 

J 

Nya57 

Banak Shol 

Khu-byug 

dgra-'dul 

First quarter 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 


2F 

11, 12, lr, wes 

West 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



286 

E2 

Nya58 

Banak Shol 

rTa-dbang 

byang 

around 

1900 

Clergy 


2F 2cy 

11, 12, lr, se, 
ne, wes, nss 

South 

Yes 

only part of 
service wing 
remain 

Structure 
incomplete 
during survey 


168 

B 

Nya64 

Banak Shol 

rTa-ra khra- 
rigs-byang 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 

unknown 

2F 

11, 12, ne, 
ews, arcdet 
door (2) 

North 

Yes 

reasonable 

built as stables, 
converted into 
housing 


287 

E2 

Nya65 

Banak Shol 

brGya-dpon- 

tshang 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 

Gyapon-tsang 

family 

2F 

11, 12, ne, 
we, wes 

North 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



288 

E2 

Nya66 

Banak Shol 

Khang-gsar 

1940s 

Commoner 

unknown 

2F 

11, 12, ee, 
ne, we, wes 

East 

Yes 

Good 


Residential 

254 

El 

Nya67 

Banak Shol 

sTag-lung- 

shag 

First half 
20th c. 

unknown 


2F 

11, 12, wes, 
ews 

North 

Yes 

Reasonable 



255 

El 

Nya68 

Banak Shol 

Jo-nang- 

tshang 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


2F 

11, 12, ne, 
we, ews 

North 

Yes 

Reasonable 


Residential 

216 

D 

Nya69 

Banak Shol 

'Bri-na-ra 

First half 
20th c. 

Aristocrat 


2F 

11, 12, ne, 
ews 

West 

Yes 

Reasonable 


Residential 

216 

D 

Nya98 

Changtse- 

gang 

bKra-shis 

dgos-'dod 

First half 
20th c. 

Commoner 


IF 

11, lr, sns 

South 

No 

demolished 

2001-2009 



304 

F 


* Date not confirmed 
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Appendix 1: Tabular Data of Historic Lhasa Houses 


Appendix 2: Demolition Chronicle 1993-2010 

Chronicle of demolitions of historic buildings recorded on the 1948 map by Peter Aufschnaiter 


1992-1993 demolitions 

Cal2, Ca63, Ca64, Ca65, Ca79, Ca80, Ca83, Jail, Ja20, Kal4, 
Kal5, Ka35, Ka39, Ka40, Ka50, Kha7, KhalO, Kha44, Kha45, 
Kha46, Kha47, Ngal, Nga4, Nga41, Nga42, Nga43, Nga45, 
Nga66, Nga67, Nga79, Nga81, Nga82, Nga83, Nga84, Nga85, 
Nga86, Nga87, Nga88; in total 38 buildings. 

1994 demolitions 

Ca4, Ca5, Ca9 ; Cal3, Ca44, Ca55, Ca56, Ca57 Ca91, Cal 14, 
Cal 17, Chal7, Cha56, Cha57, Ga20, Ga21, Ga24, Ga25, Nga3, 
Nga7, Nga8, Nga9, NgalO, Ngal5, Ngal6, Ngal7, Nga46, 
Nga47, Nga49, Nga50, Nga68, Nya55, Nya58 (main), Nya70, 
Nya71; in total 35 buildings. 

1995 demolitions 

Ca43, Ca54, Ca81, Ca82, Ca96, Ca98, Gal6, Kha48, Nga52, 
Nga69, Ngal02, Nya6, Nya34, Nya40, Nya62; in total 15 build¬ 
ings. 

1996 demolitions 

Cal7, Cal8, Cal9, Ca20, Ca21, Ca22, Ca23, Ca75, Cal09, 
Calll, Cha81, Cha96, Ga26 (main), Ga28, Ja23 (cy), Ja24, Ja25, 
Ja26, Ja49, Ja50, Ka7, Ka8, Khal5, Khal8, Khal9, Kha72, Ngal8, 
Nga38, Nga72, Nga73, Nga74, Nya9, NyalO, Nyal2, Nyal3, 
Nyal4, Nya20, Nya21, Nya28, Nya30, Nya37, Nya44, Nya73 
(main), Nya77, Nya78, Nyal27; in total 46 buildings, plus the temple 
building Cal04 (converted into a tea house after 1965) and the court¬ 
yard wing of temple building Ga27. Note that of buildings Ga26 and 
Ja23 very small sections remained because of ownership disputes, but 
for all practical purposes the historic buildings were destroyed this year. 

1997 demolitions 

Ca27, Ca37, Ca39, Ca40, Ca41, Ca45, Ca46, Ca47, Ca48, Ca49, 
Ca76, Ca86, Ca88, Ca89, Cha23, Cha24, Cha49, Cha62, Cha65, 
Cha66, Cha90, Cha92, Cha95, Ga8, Ga9, Gal2, Gal3 (main), 
Ga23, Ga7Z Ga80, Ga85, Ga86, Ga88, Ja6, Ja33, Ja34, Ja35, 
Ja46, Ja47, Nga35, Nga64, Nya50, Nyal04; in total 43 buildings. 

1998 demolitions 

Ca50, Ca68, Ca84, Gal5, Gal7, Gal8, Gal9, Kha65, Kha67, 
Nga2, Nga5, Nga40, Nga61, Nya92; in total 14 demolitions. 


1999 demolitions 
None. 

2000 demolitions 

Cha58, Chal05, Chal06, Ga84, Nya48; in total 5 demolitions, plus 
one of the chapels of temple Kha66 was demolished to make way for 
housing. 

2001-2010 demolitions 

Ca62, Ca71, Ca95, Cal08, Cha46, Cha76, Gal3-b, Ga39, Ga40, 
Ga41, Ga56, Ga58, Ga64, Ga87, JalO, Ka5, Kal7, Ka22, Ka43, 
Ka47, Ka48, Khal3, Khal4, Kha27, Kha28, Kha31, Kha34, Kha54, 
Kha55, Kha64, Kha70, Nga6, Ngal2, Nga25, Nga44, Nga55, 
Nga56, Nga60, Nga78, Nga90, Nga91, Nya2, Nya8, Nyal9, 
Nya54, Nya57, Nya65, Nya76, Nya93, Nya98; in total 50 build¬ 
ings. 

Demolition of historic buildings increased in speed since monitoring 
began in 1992. In 1998, when the traditional Lhasa house received 
the status of "historic building", demolitions slowed down (only 14, 
previously over 40 per year) and in 1999 no demolitions occurred. 
In autumn 2000, the demolitions resumed, at a slightly slower pace 
compared to pre-1998. Several buildings on the official list of protected 
buildings were also pulled down. 

In the first period 1992-1998, 191 historic buildings were demol¬ 
ished, and since 2000, 55. 

In total, since the year 1992, 246 historic buildings of the Lhasa town 
house variety have been demolished. 

Only 83 historic Lhasa town houses buildings remained in 2010, out 
of 693 buildings recorded in 1948. 

* A later survey shows that 35 more town houses were demolished 
between 2001-2015. 

Ca66, Cal06, Chal6, Cha61, Cha71, Cha72, Cha73, Cha74, 
Chall5, Ga2, Ga5, Ga51, Ga52, Ga59, Ga76, Ga78,Ja21, Kal6, 
Ka25, Ka31, Ka45, Ka51, Kha31, Kha32, Kha37, Nga51 (rebuilt), 
Nga94, Nya3, Nya24, Nya35, Nya39, Nya58, Nya64, Nya66, 
Nya67. 

In 2015, only 48 old residential buildings remained in Lhasa. 
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Appendix 3: List of 93 Protected Lhasa Buildings 

From an official Tibetan-language document issued by the Lhasa City Cultural Relics Bureau on 3 July 1998. 


Official 

number 

Name in English pronunciation 

Aufschnaiter coordinate 

extant 

i 

Numa 

Ka22 

no ; demolished 

2 

Kame Tara 

Ka25 

yes 

3 

Kagye-shar 

Ka21 

yes 

4 

Gampo-sha 

Kal9 

yes 

5 

Nyarong-sha 

Nga77 

yes 

6 

Monkyiling 

Nga91 

no, demolished 

7 

Trapchi-sha 

Ka3 

yes 

8 

Chotrikhang 

Ka4 

yes 

9 

Tsona Tsongkhang 

Ga5 

yes 

10 

Tromzikhang 

Gal 3 

yes, only facpade 

11 

Lubum-sha 

Kal6 

yes 

12 

Do-khang Chang 

Kal7 

no, demolished 

13 

Meru Nyingpa monastery 

Ka23 

yes 

14 

Tardong-sha 

Ka28 

yes 

15 

Nangmamo 

Ka27 

yes 

16 

Nagchagtsang 

Ka30-a 

yes 

17 

Pomdatsang 

Cal 

yes 

18 

Shatra 

Ca8 

yes 

19 

Pod rang Sarba 

Ca25 

yes 

20 

Junpa 

Ka34 

yes 

21 

Rato Khangtsen 

inch Ka51 

yes 

22 

Go-tri Tsongkhang 

Ka32 

yes 

23 

Peching Tsongkhang 

Ka31 

yes 

24 

Gowa Khangtsen 

Ka51 

yes 

25 

Dzomora 

Ka49 

yes 

26 

New Ngakhang 

Ka45 

no, demolished 

27 

Tenkhang-sha 

Ka48 

no, demolished 

28 

Labrang Nyingpa 

Ka36 

yes 

29 

Lanying Taptsang 

incl. Ka36 

yes 

30 

Kyaka-sha 

Ca2 

yes 

31 

Samdrup Podrang 

Cal4 

yes 

32 

Rongda 

Ka30 

yes 

33 

Rizur East 

Ga59 

yes 

34 

Rizur West 

incl. Ga59 

yes 
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Appendix 3: List of 93 Protected Lhasa Buildings 


Official 

number 

Name in English pronunciation 

Aufschnaiter coordinate 

extant 

35 

Pa bong ka Labrang 

Ga38 

yes 

36 

Pal ha 

Nga25 

no, demolished 

37 

Drokhang 


no, demolished 

38 

Dekyi Khangsar 

Ga39 

no, demolished 

39 

Marlampa 

Ga42 

yes 

40 

Shika-shar 

Ga28 

no, demolished 

41 

Shika-nub 

Ga26 

no, demolished 

42 

Kirey Lobtra 

Ga56 

no, demolished 

43 

Kyikyi Khangchung 

Ga58 

no, demolished 

44 

Kirey Drokhang 

Ga41 

no, demolished 

45 

Arkhang Rawa-til 

Ga40 

no, demolished 

46 

Namse Khangsar 

Ga48 

yes 

47 

Balho Khangchung 

2 

? 

48 

Mindrochang 

Nga93 

yes 

49 

Kunsangtse 

Nga70 

yes 

50 

Gorkha Nyingpa 

Cal 10 

yes 

51 

Lingtsang 

Ca38 

yes 

52 

Lubu Gowa Khangser 

Ca42 

yes 

53 

Liushar 

Ca76 

no, demolished 

54 

Yunggong-sha 

Nga78 

no, demolished 

55 

Trakhang (Post Office) 

Kho63 

yes 

56 

Jamyang 

Khal4 

no, demolished 

57 

Ongdu Khangsar 

Kha28 

no, demolished 

58 

Singma Khangchung 

Kha39 

yes 

59 

Trizur Nganor Labrang 

Kha31 

no, demolished 

60 

Yabshi Punkhang 

Kha25 

yes 

61 

Tsunmo Khangsar 

Kha27 

no, demolished 

62 

Drekhang 

Kha32 

yes 

63 

Ganden Khangsar 

Chal06 

no, demolished 

64 

Tsemonling monastery 

Cha50 

yes 

65 

Samtong 

Cha58 

no, demolished 

66 

Bonsho 

Ja38 

yes 

67 

Jonangtsang 

Nya68/69 

yes 

68 

Gyatso Tashi 

Nya39 

no, demolished 

69 

Tentong 

Nya8 

no, demolished 

70 

Kyi me 

Nga62 

yes 

71 

Gyalcheling 

Nga89 

yes 

72 

Chongye Bumtang 

Ca71 

no, demolished 
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Official 

number 

Name in English pronunciation 

Aufschnaiter coordinate 

extant 

73 

Kharden 

Ca87 

yes 

74 

Tangkar (Tangkye) 

Ca68 

no, demolished 

75 

Trijang Labrang 

Ca94 

yes 

76 

Tronpa-sha 

Nya54 

no, demolished 

77 

Donwang 

JalO 

no, demolished 

78 

Zimzur 

Kha70 

no, demolished 

79 

Nangka-nub 

Ga4 

yes 

80 

Ozer Labrang 

Nya35 

yes 

81 

Nang-nub 

Ga74 

yes 

82 

Shamo Karpo 

Ka9 

yes 

83 

Gangka-sha 

Kal3 

yes 

84 

Chozur 

2 

2 

85 

Lingtsang Tara 

Ca38-b 

no, demolished 

86 

Zimpu 

Chall6 

no, demolished 

87 

Manitang 

Cal 06 

yes 

88 

Lhading 

Cha66 

no, demolished 

89 

Shide Dratsang monastery 

Cha40 

yes 

90 

Chingur 

Kha50 

yes 

91 

Drekhang 

Go 87 

no, demolished 

92 

Reting Tara 

Cha46 

no, demolished 

93 

Drebuling 

2 

2 
















































Appendix 4: The Jamyang scroll 


Appendix 4: The Jamyang scroll 

English translation by Matthew Akester 

The 'Jewel Mirror' inventory of the Tashi Rabten residence Jamyang-shar house Lhasa 


Om svasti praja bhya ye! 

Holder of the stainless and immutable teachings of the Buddha, embodi¬ 
ment of the virtues of the noble Sangha, whose speech is the source of the 
noble Dharma, liberating all who hear it from the misery of the five poisons, 
whose mind is the profound clarity of great compassion and mastery of 
whatever objects of knowledge there are. Homage to that Vajradhara, 
visage of all refuges combined, pure in mind, master of attainment! This 
pure vessel of the eight kinds of leisure and ten kinds of good fortune, 
changeless Vajra of life force, receptacle of blessings, supreme deity, lord 
of limitless life, victorious one, may [your] wish-granting wheel ever increase 
the bounty of life! 

Mighty Dharmapala-s, pacifiers of obstacles to life-force and prosperity, 
deities of tremendous power such as six-armed Mahakala, Vaisravana, 
Odenkarpo ('Od Idan dkar po) and Machen Pomra (rMa chen spom 
ra), may your perfect vigilance protect the ocean of those bound by oath 
during the six periods [of day and night]! 

The inner and outer attributes and wealth of the perfectly finished Tashi 
Rabten residence, beneath the temple roofs of Lhasa Tsukla-khang (Rva 
sa 'phrul snang), are diligently recorded in this Jewel Mirror scroll - so it 
is said in benediction. Having thus invoked those worthy of obeisance 
and opened the path of virtue strewn with Mandarava flowers, herein 
are described the symbols of body, speech and mind, the containers in 
which they are stored, scroll paintings, curtains, canopies, furniture, tenants 
quarters and so on, the inner and outer constituents of the Lhasa Jamyang 
Shar Tashi Rabten (Jam dbyangs shar bkra shis rab brtan) residence, the 
collection of valuable materials used for religious observances, the greater 
and lesser contents together with the house are [listed] in this document in 
the order of a jewel necklace [in circular sequence]. 

The TASHI RABTEN INVENTORY runs as follows: 

The outer doorway facing east is enclosed in a square portico (sGo gling) 
with two door panels with a lintel ornament (Thod hral) and door canopy 
with a width of two beams, supported by one pillar, and the doors are 
fitted with a wooden bolt (gYa' shing ). Inside, on the east side of the middle 
door is a one-pillar room whose door faces south and has a lock fixture 
(Me bzung dkri), the annual rent of which is five Srang. 

To the west of the middle door is a one-pillar room with south-facing door 
which has a cymbal-shaped door handle (Me long) and lock fixture, and 
to the west of that is a two-pillar room with south-facing door with a lock 
fixture. Together with the east of the courtyard in front, the rent is ten Srang. 
The middle door faces south and has door handles with rings (Me long 
sbus 'byed) and door jambs (ICag shan) on four sides. It has a projecting 
lintel (sGo phibs) with 'elephant trunk' decoration (Glang sna bre mgyogs) 
lotus relief on the beam and two rows of interlocking wooden cubes (Bad 


phur kha shing) [above]; inside there is [a roof] two beams in extent [width], 
supported by two lengthened pillars (Byar ka). The middle courtyard has a 
canopy roof on all four sides supported by ten pillars. The covered passage 
on the west of the courtyard is two beams in width. At its north-west corner 
is a four-pillar room, the door of which faces south and has a lock fixture. 
There are skylights (Khra khung) on both north and west. The rent is eight 
Srang. 

To the east of that are two twelve-pillar rooms, east and west, with south 
facing doors with lock fixtures. They have two skylights on the north and 
two-panel windows on the south; the rent is twelve Srang. 

The covered passage on the east of the courtyard has the width of one 
rafter section (ICam gang ma). There are square windows on [both] east 
and west. North of that is a two-pillar room with a door and lock fixture. 
On the east is a two-panel window. The rent is six Srang. 

North of that is a four-pillar room, the door of which faces east, with a lock 
fixture. To the north there is a sky-light. North of its entrance is [a space] 
roofed with one section of rafters and closed off to the south by a mud brick 
partition. The interior [of this space] has a kitchen on the east side the size 
of one rafter section, and a [room with a] west-facing window, two rafter 
sections in size. The rent is eleven Srang. 

East of this is a one-pillar room with one east door and one south door, 
both with lock fixtures. At the entranceway is a one-pillar room with an 
adjoining room to the east, rather larger than one rafter section, with an 
east-facing door with a lock fixture, and a two-panel window on the east 
side. The rent is twelve Srang. 

South of that is a one-pillar room with a west-facing door with a lock fixture. 
On the east is a two-panel window. At the entrance is a kitchen one rafter 
section in size with a south-facing door with lock fixture. South of that is a 
two-pillar room with a west-facing door with lock fixture. To the east is a 
doorway with two door panels. Inside this there is a one-pillar room with an 
east-facing door with lock fixture. The rent for these rooms is twenty Srang. 
West of that there is a one-pillar room, the kitchen maid's quarters, with a 
north-facing door with lock fixture. 

In the centre of the main house on the ground-floor is a four-pillar room with 
an east-facing door with lock fixture. To the south is a large sky-light. At 
the entrance is a room one rafter section in size with a north-facing door 
with lock fixture. The entranceway to these has a projecting lintel with two 
pillars, facing south. The outer door faces north (?). For this entranceway 
together with part of the east side of the courtyard, the rent is eleven Srang. 
In the north east [corner?], in front of the outer door to the main house, there 
is a quite tall room four beams in size. The door faces east and has a lock 
fixture. In front of the entrance is a small courtyard, the outer door faces east 
and has a lock fixture. The rent is five Srang. 
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The west-facing door of the passage in the west courtyard has a lock 
fixture. To the south, on the stable [yard] sheltered by a canopy roof and 
open to the west, there is a two-pillar room with an east facing door with 
lock fixture. The courtyard has a large area, and within it there are ninety 
eight planted trees of rafter to beam size, and twenty of prayer-flag pole 
size. For five stone [horse] stands there is one circular drinking trough. The 
stable stands are each separated from each other by partitions (Kha shing 
'dzugs rgyug) to keep horses and mules apart. 

Along the north side, the first room in the west has one pillar, the door faces 
south and has a lock fixture. The rent is four Srang. To the east of that is a 
room one beam in width with a south-facing door of four panels (?) with a 
lock fixture; east of that is a one pillar room with a south-facing door with 
lock fixture and a two-panel window on the south side. The rent is five 
Srang and five Zho. 

East of that is a room two beams in width with a south-facing door with 
lock fixture; east of that is a one-pillar room with south-facing door with lock 
fixture. Each of these has a small yard at the entrance. The rent is six Srang. 
East of that is a one-beam room with south-facing window. East of that is a 
one-pillar room with a south-facing door with lock fixture, and a sky-light on 
the south side. East of that is a one-pillar room with south-facing door with 
lock fixture. The entranceway is a single-panel door. East of the entrance¬ 
way is a [space] one rafter section in size open to the west. There is a 
west-facing door with [wooden] railings (Khra skyor) on three sides, with a 
lock fixture. To the west is a one rafter section [space] with one pillar, open 
to the east. In front of this entranceway is quite a small yard. The outer door 
faces [direction omitted] and has a lock fixture. The rent is twelve Srang. 

In the stable-yard with roof overhang and open to the west, to the east of 
that entrance way, there is a one-pillar room. The outer door faces south, 
has four panel and a lock fixture. Inside this is a place for storing horse 
fodder and on the east side of the yard is a south-facing door with lock 
fixture. In front of these, on the ground-floor of the main house, there is a 
two-pillar room, the door of which faces west and has a lock fixture. The 
rent is five Srang and five Zho. 

Under the central room is stone stairway with eight steps leading to the 
east, with a banister (sBar 'ju) and a railed landing (Khra skyor sgo) [on the 
upper floor]; at the top of this stairway in the centre of the first floor (Bar 
shag) is a two-pillar room, the door of which faces north and has a lock 
fixture. On the south side there is a three-panel window and a two-panel 
window [also]. On the north side is a one-panel window. The entrance has 
a half-door screen (sGo skyor sham sgo spangs) and there is a two-section 
internal screen partition with lattice work (sNyed stod khra mas byas pa 
gling gnyis). In the interior there is a one-pillar room with an east-facing 
door with lock fixture. On its south side is a two-panel window, which has 
a canopy projection (sGo sbad) [?]. Both rooms have ceilings lined with 
patterned paper of fine quality (Mog yol rgya shog ri mo can). The rent 
is fifteen Srang. To the west of that is a two-pillar kitchen. The door faces 
east and has a lock fixture, and there are two-panel windows on both the 
south and west sides. North of that is a one-beam room with east-facing 
door, and a two-panel window on the west side. There is a lock fixture. 
The rent is four Srang. 

North of that is a one-pillar room with east-facing door, a two-panel 


window on the west side and a one-panel window on the east. There is a 
lock fixture. North of that is a one-pillar room. 

(On the east, west and south sides [of the first floor gallery - gSeng yabs] 
there is a [gallery railing of] fine lattice work (rGya khra)). The door faces 
south and has a lock fixture. On the west side there is a two-panel window. 
There is a door screen with lattice work at the top. In the interior is a 
two-pillar room with a south-facing door with door handle and lock fixture. 
On the south side there are three barred openings. 

On the west side is a two-panel window. Further inside there is a toilet 
the size of one rafter section. To the west there is a sky-light. There is a 
south-facing door with a lock fixture. [The door] has a screen with two legs 
[slots] to mount it. Together with the entrance passage formed by the door 
screen on the south side, the rent for these rooms is twenty seven Srang. 
The main reception room (Tshoms chen) has twelve pillars. There are two 
doors with lock fixtures to the south and east. There is a double door 
to the west with a lock fixture. On the south side there is a three-panel 
window. [Above] there is a [large/pukka] sky-light (Thog gseng) with a 
canopy projection, supported by two small pillars, and with lattice work 
on all four sides and a detachable woollen curtain. There are two door 
screens (sGo skyor sgam shag) on the east and west sides of room. The 
rent is twenty Srang. 

Around the west, north and east sides of its entranceway is a roofed gallery 
supported by eight pillars with rails between them (sGam skyor), and on the 
north side, which has four [of those] pillars, there is a room closed off by 
lattice screens. Both the inner and outer parts have east-facing doors with 
lock fixtures. The rent is four Srang. 

To the east is a door leading to the upper floor, which has a lock fixture. In 
the recess to the north of that is a two-pillar kitchen with a south-facing door 
with lock fixture. On the east side is a two-panel window. Further inside 
there is a four-pillar room with a south-facing door with lock fixture. On its 
north side is a two-panel window, and on the east side another two-panel 
window. The rent is fifteen Srang. 

To the south-east of the central part [of the house] there is a four-pillar room. 
There are two-panel windows on its south and east sides. The door faces 
west and has a lock fixture. On it's north side, under the stairs to the upper 
floor, is a one-beam kitchen with a two-panel window on the east side. 
The rent is fifteen Srang. 

The stairs to the upper floor has eight steps, a banister, and a railed open¬ 
ing [on the upper floor]; at the south-east of the upper floor there is a two-pil- 
lar kitchen with a north-facing door with lock fixture. There are two-panel 
windows on both the south and east sides, and a single-panel window on 
the north. In the interior there is a room two beams in width. On the west 
side is a three-panel window. The door faces east and has a lock fixture. 
The rent is fifteen Srang. 

To the north of these under a canopy roof open to the south and east there 
is a three pillar room with finely plastered walls with black borders [around 
doors and windows], all beautifully finished. The ceiling on the north side 
is lined with patterned cotton (Ras sman), and there are cloth rain canopies 
made of [bordered with?] white patterned woollen cloth (sNam bu). The 
[inside] walls are surrounded with multi-coloured bunting (sNam bu 'jo' 
Idan). On the west side is the door to the toilet, with lock fixture. The door 
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